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throne in the palace at FirozdbSd, on the day of his predecessor’s 
death, and took the title of Sultdn Grhiydsu-cl din. Malik-zdda 
Firoz,^ son of Malik Tdju-d din, was made wazir, and was 
honoured with the title JDtdn-i Jahdn. Khuddwand-zada 
Ghiydsu-d din Turmuzi was placed over the armoury. Firoz 
’All was taken out of prison, and his father’s office of sar-jdnddr 
was conferred upon him. The fief of Gujardt was granted to 
Malik Mufarrih Sultdni, who held it under the late Sultdn. 
The various other fiefs and appointments were confirmed to the 
holders. Malik Firoz ’All and Bahddur Ndhir were sent with 
a considerable force against Prince Muhammad Khdu. The 
a7nh's of the fiefs {iktd’s), such as Sultdn Amir Shdh of Samdna, 
Rai Kamdlu-d din and others, were sent along with them. In 
the month of Shawwdl the army entered the mountains of Sirmor, 
and Prince Muhammad Khdn retired to the top of the mountains 
bv hostile roads, till he reached the fort of Bakndri.^ The 
royal army also entered the mountains, and when it reached the 
valley {darra) of Baknari, some little fighting followed, but the 
place being strong, the prince was not subdued. From thence 
he ascended the mountains and went towards Sakhet. (The 
royal army) ^ then marched from Baknari to the town of Aru, 
and encamped in the darra of Aru, near to the station (chautara) 
of Kim dr. The prince then left Sakhet, and went to the fort of 
Ragarkot. The royal forces followed to the confines of Gwaliyar 
in pursuit, but they met with opposition on the way, so Malik 
Firoz ’All and the other amirs gave up the pursuit, and 
returned. The prince secured himself in Hagarkot. 

Tughlik Shah was young and inexperienced. He knew 
nothing of politics, and had seen none of the wiles of fickle 
fortune. So he gave himself up to wine and pleasure. The 
business of government was entirely neglected, and the officers 
of the late Sultan asserted so fearlessly their power, that all 

^ The test has Piroz Shhh.” ® TabaJcdt-i Alchari, “ Bakthri.” 

® The introduction of this nominative seems necessary to the sense. 
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control of tlie State was lost. The Sultan imprisoned his 
brother Salar Shah without any reason. Abu Bakr Shah, son 
of Zafar Khan, having fled for refuge, Malik Ruknu-d din 
J auda, deputy loazir, and several other amirs and slaves ^ of 
the late Sultan, made common cause with him, and raised a 
revolt. They despatched with the sword Malik Mubarak 
Kabiri, in the palace at Firozabad, as he was retreating through 
the door. A great outcry thereupon arose in the palace, and the 
Sultan hearing it, escaped through the door opening on the 
Jumna. Malik Firoz, the icazir, was with him; but the 
traitor, Rukn Janda, being apprised of his escape, followed him 
with his own adherents, and with a party of the late Sultan’s 
slaves. When they reached the ford of the Jumna, they killed 
Sultan Tughlik Shdh and the prince Firoz. Then they cut ofi* 
their heads, and threw them down in front of the palace. This 
happened on the 21st Safar, 791 h. (19th February, 1389 a.d.) 

After this they brought Abu Bakr Shah out from his dwelling, 
and seating him upon an elephant, with a canopy over his head, 
they proclaimed him under the title of Sultdn Abu Bakr. Eukn 
Janda was made ^caz^r. After a few days, Rukn Janda conspired 
with several slaves of the late Sultan Firoz, with the intention 
of slajdng Abu Bakr, and of making himself king. Bat certain 
others, who were unfriendly to him, anticipating his action, killed 
him, and put his confederates to the sword. Abu Bakr was in 
possession of Dehli, the royal elephants and treasure were in his 
hands, and his power was day by day increasing. Just at this 
juncture the new a?nirs of Sdmdna treacherously slew Malik 
Sultan Shdh Khush-dil, with their swords and daggers, at the 
tank of Sannam, on the 4th Safar. Then, taking possession of 
Sdmana, they plundered the houses of Malik Sultdn Shdh and 
slew all his dependents. They cut off the head of Malik Sultan, 
and sent it to Kagarkot, to Prince r>Iuhammad Khdn, with offers 

1 The vrord so translated is “ landagdn," literally bondsmen or slarcs. It makes 
its appearance freciuently in these pages. 
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of assistance. Tho length of the reign of Sultdn Tughlik Shdh 
■was six months and eighteen da 3 's. 

tSultdn jUTuIiammad Sfid/i, younger son of ilic. Me SnUdn Firoz Shdh. 

Wlion the intollia;onco of the death of Malik Sultiin Shah 
reached hluliaminad Khdn at Nagarkot, ho marched tlienco to 
tho town of Jalandhar, and so into the district of Samana. There, 
on the 6 th of the month of Rabihi-l akhir, of tho year above 
named, he, for tho second time, mounted tho throne of tho 
empire. The new amirs of Sdtnana, and tlio mnknddams of that 
disti'ict and of tho hills, all joined him, and renewed their vows 
of allegiance. Several amirs and maUhs also of Dchli deserted 

O 

Abu Bakr Shah, and came to join him. So there assembled 
round him in Samana about twenty thousand horse, and an in- 
numerable host of foot. From Samana ho marched to DcliH 3 
and bj’- the time he reached its neighbourhood, tho horse had in- 
creased to about fift}' thousand. Abii 33akr Shah was informed 
of his approach, and the slaves of Sultdn Firoz, having before 
opposed the new Sultan, now allied themselves with Abu JBakr. 

On the 25th Rabi’u-1 akhir, 791 (23rd April, 1389), Sultdn 
Muhammad took up his position at the palace of Jahdn-numa, 
and Abu Bakr also, with his adherents and forces, was at Firoz- 
abad. On tho 2ud Jumada-1 awwal, the adherents of Abu Bakr, 
bavins: taken the streets and walls of Firozabtid, s:ave battle to 
the forces of the now Sultan. On that very day BahS,dur FTahir^ 
came into the city with a party of his followers ; and Abu Bakr 
Shdh, being emboldened by his arrival, marched on the following 
day into^ Firozabdd with his horse and foot. The battle began, 
and by the decree of God, Sultan Muhammad was defeated. He 
fled towards his own territories. With a party of about two 
thousand horse, he crossed the Jumna, and penetrated into the 
Doab. From thence he sent his second^ son. Prince Humayun 

1 “ The — T. Badduni. 

2 ririshta says “ out of,” and the T, Badduni says “into the maiddn of Firozhbad.” 

® Literally, “ middle son.” 
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Klian, to Samana, to assemble his forces ; and he sent with him 
Malik Ziau-d din Abuija, Rai Kamalu-d din Main,^ and Rdi 
Khul Cliain- Bhatti, whose fiefs were in that quarter. The Sultan 
himself took up his position at the village of Jalesar,^ on the 
banks of the Granges. The amirs of Hindustdn, such as Malik 
Sarwar, governor of the cit}^ {slialma-i sliaJir), Maliku-sh Shark 
Nasiru-1 Mulk the holder of Multan, Kliawassu-l Mulk the 
holder of Bihar [one? others] ; and Rai Sarvar^ and other rats and 
rd7ias, making in all about fifty thousand horse, with an in- 
numerable force of foot, joined the Sultan. Malik Sarw'ar re- 
ceived the title of Khwaja~i Jahdn, and was made wash'. Malik 
Nasiru-1 hlulk became Khizr Klidn,^ Khaw’dssu-1 Mulk w'as made 
Khawdss Khan, and Saifu-d din became Saif Khdn. 

In Sha’bdn of the same year Sultdn Muhammad again marched 
against Dehli. Abu Bakr Shah came forth to meet him, and 
encountered him at the village of Kundali. Both sides arrayed 
their forces, and a battle ensued. By the will of God, the army 
of Sultdn Muhammad w'as defeated, and Abii Bakr was victorious. 
Plis camp equipage and baggage fell into the hands of tlie victors, 
who kept up the pursuit for three hos. Sultan Muhammad then 
returned, and took up his abode at Jalesar. Abu Bakr Shdh 
went back to Dehli. 

On the 19th Ramazdn the slaves of the late Sultdn Firoz 
who were living in the various districts and cities, as at Multdn, 
Ldhor,^ Sdmdna, and Hisdr, and the fort of Hdnsi, were unjustly 
put to death in one da}'’ by tlie chiefs and people of the different , 
places, under the orders of Sultdn Muhammad. In consequence 
of the contention among the Musulmdns for the tlirone, the Hindu 
infidels gathered strength, and gave up paying tlie poll-tax and 
tribute. They moreover threatened the Muhammadan towns. 

* Mina ? ■ Probably Kul Chand. 

® The Text has “ Jaser” and “ Jater,” and Bad&.uni mates makes it “Chetar, 
but the TabaMt-i Akbari and Firishta agree in reading “Jalesar.” See post, p. 26. 

* The test has “ Sabir.” but Firishta says " Sarrar.” See post, p. 26. 

® The translation of Firishta errs in making this title “Eiow&s Ehhn.’ 

® Invariably called “ Lohor.” 
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In tlio month of Muliarram, 792 ii. (January, 1390 a.d.). Prince 
Hum&yun Khan, having collected the various maUIcs and amirs 
who had been appointed to act under him, such as Ghalib Khan, 
amir of Sdm^iua \ctc.^ dc.\ pitched his camp at Pdnipat, and 
plundered the environs of Dohli. Wlion Abu Baler Slidh was 
informed of this, ho sent Malik Shdlnn ’Imadu-1 Mulk, with four 
thousand horse and guards and many foot soldiers, towards Pdni- 
pat jy/and the two forces drew up in battle array at the village of 
Basina, near Pdiiipat. The Almighty gave the victoiy to Abu 
Baler Shdh, and the army of the prince being defeated fled back 
towards Sdmdna. His camp and baggage and equipments, all 
became the spoil of the victors. The forces of Dohli, under the 
grace of God, being thus everywhere victorious, Sultan Muham- 
mad and his army could no longer resist the enemy, and he be- 
came very much depressed in spirit. Still the malih and the 
soldiers and the people of the capital were entirely on the side 
of the Sultan, and Abu Bakr dared not leave the city to pursue 
his defeated enemy. 

In the month Jum^da-1 awwal of the same year Abd Bakr 
Shah collected his army and marched towards Jalosar. He en- 
camped about twenty kos from Dehli, and Sultdn ]\Iuhamraad, 
being informed of this, left his army and baggage at Jalesai', and 
started off with four thousand light horse for Dehli. Some 
guards who had been left in charge of the city shut themselves 
up at the Badaun gate, and made some show of resistance j but 
the assailants set fire to the gate, and the defenders fled. Sultan 
Muhammad entered the city through this gate, and took up his 
quarters at the Humdyun palace. All the people of the city, 
high and low, and the bazar people, joined him. When intelli- 
gence of this reached Abu Bakr, he set off early on the same day 
with a party of his followers, and entered the city by the same 
‘ gate, and Malik Bah^u-d din, who had been left in charge of the 
gate by Sultan Muhammad, was killed on the spot. The Sultan 
was in the palace, unaware of what had happened ; but when Abu 
Bakr drew near, and he was apprised of the fact, he escaped with 
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a small party of followers through a back door of the palace, and 
making his way out of the city by the gate of the JSauz-i Mass, 
he returned to Jalesar, to his army and baggage. The amirs and 
maliks and soldiers who were unable to escape out of the city 
with the Sultdn were, some of them taken prisoners, and some 
killed ; Khalil Khan ndih-hdrhak and Malik Isma’il, son of the 
daughter of Sultan Firoz Shah, were taken alive, and were put to 
death. — 

In the month of Bamazdn of the same year Mubashir Hajib^ 
Sultdni, who had the title Islam Khan, with several old slaves 
{handagdn) of Sultan Firoz, without any reason, turned against 
Abu Bakr Shah, and opened communications with Sultan Mu- 
hammad. When this fact became known, Abu Bakr Shah was 
unable to overcome them, so he left Dehli, accompanied by some 
of his most devoted followers, such as Malik Shdhin Tmadu-1 
Mulk, Malik Bahri, and Safdar Khan Sultani, and proceeded to 
the kiitila'^ oi Bahd,dur Nahir. On the 17th of the month Earaa- 
zan, Mubashir Hijib and the old Firoz Shdhi men sent letters 
to Sultan Muhammad, informing him of the facts, and of the 
flight of Abu Bakr Shah. / They placed Khdn-i Khandn, 
the youngest son of the Sultan, on an elephant, and, raising 
a canopy over his head, they cond;icted him to Jalesar. On 
the .third day, the 19th Eamazdn, the Sultdn started from 
Jalesar, and entering the city he took his seat on the throne 
in the palace of Firozdbdd. Mubashir Hajib received the 
office of toazir, and the title of Isldm Khan was confirmed 
to him. The old guards of Firoz Shah and the people of 
the capital joined the Sultan. After a few days, he left Firoz- 
abad, and went into the fort (liisdr') of Jahan-panah to the 
Humayun palace. He took the elephants from the charge of 
the Firoz Shahi slaves, and placed them under the old elephant- 

» This is according to Firishta, but the text has “ Jah,” the TahaUt-i Akbari 
“ Hat,” and Badduni “ Chap.” . 

® The word seems to be used here as a common noun, not a proper name. It is 
invariably Jcutila, not kiipila. See note in vol. iii., p. 455. 
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keepers.^ Tins excited great discontent among them ; but as the 
Sultan was strong, and the elephants had all been taken into the 
charge of his servants, they could not withstand him ; so they fled 
in the night, with their wives and children, and joined Abu Bakr 
Shah at the hutila of Bahddur Nahir. Such of these old slaves 
as remained in the city next morning received notice that they 
must quit it within three days, so the city was cleared of the,m. 
The amivB and malihs of the various parts of the kingdom {baldd-i 
mamdlik) now came to Court, and the Sultan’s power and dignity 
increased. Prince Hurndyun Khan, with Islam Khan \and 
oihers~\.> was sent with a powerful army to suppress Abu Bakr 
Shah and the old Firoz ShdM slaves. They had reached the 
town of Mahindwari 5 and in the month of Muharram, 793 (Dec. 
1390 A.D.), Abu Bakr Shah, Bahadur Nahir, and the old Firoz 
Shahi slaves, having assembled, made a sudden attack upon the 
royal forces early in the morning, and killed several men. But 
Islam Khan made ready his division, and fell upon the assailants ; 
the prince also mounted his horse, with his followers, and defeated 
the enemy at the first charge. The royal army pursued, and the 
bulk of the defeated forces took refuge in the fort of Kutila, but 
some were killed, and some were taken prisoners. When the 
news of the victory reached the Sultan, he started off for the 
scene of the conflict ; and arriving at Kutila, he encamped on the 
banks of the Dahand. Abu Bakr Sh4h and Bahadur Kahir 
begged for mercy, and came to meet the Sultan. Bahadur Nahir 
received a robe, and was sent back. Abu Bakr Shah was carried 
away bj’- the Sultan as far as Khandi, from whence he was sent 
to be kept a prisoner at Mirat, and there he died. The Sultan 
proceeded to Etawa, and thei’e he was waited upon by Nar Singh,^ 


1 Pilbdttdn-i kad'm. Taken literally tliis is unintelligible, for the officials of an 
older standing than the reign of Firoz must have been very few in number. It 
must mean that Sulthn Muhammad reinstated those officers who held charge when he 
was before on the throne in his father’s days. See Pirishta. 

“ The MS. and the Tabakdt-i Akbari agree in calling him “Bar Sing,” which is 
an improbable name. Firishta calls him Kar Singh, which is perhaps right, though 
Har Singh is possible. 
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who received a robe, and was sent back. Proceeding along the 
bank of the Jumna, tho Sultdn arrived at Dehli. 

In 1 94 n. (1392 a.d.), Nar Singh above mentioned, and Sar- 
vddharau^ and Bir Bahan, broke out in rebellion. Tho Sultdn 
sent Islam Khun against Nar Singh, and he himself marched to 
Etdwa against Sarvadharan and the other infidels. The ac- 
cursed Nar Singh encountered tho forces of Isldm Khan, and, 
by (xod’s grace, was defeated and put to flight./ The victors 
pursued, sending many infidels to hell, and laying waste their 
countr 3 \ Nar Singh at length sued for mercy, and came to wait 
on Isldm Klidn, who carried him to Dehli. Sarvddharan at- 
tacked tho torni of Baldram,” but wlien tlie Sultan reached the 
banks of the Biydh^ (s/c), tho infidels fled and shut themselves up 
in Etdwa. Tho Sultan continued his march thither, and on the 
first da}’- of his arrival some little fighting took place. In tho 
night tho rebels abandoned the fort of Etdwa and fled, and nest 
day the Sultan destroyed it. From thence ho marched towards 
Kauauj, and crossing tho Ganges, he punished the infidels of 
Kanauj and Dalamau, and returning w’ont to Jalesar, where he 
built a fortress which ho called Muhammaddbdd. 

In tho month of Eajab, a letter arrived from Khwdja-i Jahdn, 
■w’ho -was the Sultan’s locum tenens in Dehli, bringing the in- 
formation that Isldm Khdn was about to depart for Multdn and 
Labor, with the object of stirring up a rebellion. The Sultan 
immediately left Jalesar, and proceeded to Delili, where he held 
a Court, and questioned Isldm Khdn about the intentions im- 
puted to him. He denied them. But an infidel named Jdju,* 
his brother’s son, a bad fellow who had a spite against him, gave 

* This is the reading of the TahaMt-i AJehari, and seems probable. Our text has 
“ Sabir Tva Adharan,” two names, saying, “ Sabir the accursed, and Adharan.” 
Firishta’s text has “ SanAdhan Eahtor ; ” and the translation “ Sirrodhun.” 

* This is the name as given by our text, and by Badhfini and Firishto ; but the 
Tabakdi-i Akbari and the translation of Firishta make it Balgrhm or “Bilgirhm." 
See Elliot’s Glossary, ii., 290. 

® For “the banks of the Biyhh’’ the Tabakdt-i Akbari h&s “Ethwa.’ 

* The text has “ Jajan,’’ but the Tabakdt-i Akbari says Jkjd, which is confirmed 
by Firishta, who has H&jii ; the A of which is a clear mistake. 
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false evidence, and Isldm Klidn was unjustly condemned to death. 
Khwdja-i J ahdn was made icnz})\ and ]\Ialik Mukai'rabii-1 Mulk 
was sent to Muhamniaddbjid in Jalcsar, with an army. 

In the year 795 ii. (1393 a.d.), Sarvadharan and Jit Singh 
Eahtor, and Bir Bahiln mnhnddam^ of Bhanu-gdnw, and Abhai 
Chand mukaddam, of Cliandu, broke out in rebellion.^ “The 
“ Sultdn sent Mnkarrabu-1 Mulk to put down this out- 
“ break. When the two parties came in sight of each other, 
“ jMukarrabu-1 JIulk adoj)tcd a conciliatory course, and by 
“ promises and engagements, induced the rdis to submit. 
“ He carried them with him to Kanauj, and there treacher- 
“ ously had them put to death ; but Rdi Sar[vddharan] 
“ escaped, and entered Etdwa. Malik Mukarrab then 
“ returned to Muhammadabiid. In the month of Shawwdl, 
“ the Sultdn attacked and ravaged Mew'dt. Having gone 
“ from Muhammaddbdd to Jalesar, ho there fell sick. Just 
“ at that time intelligence reached him that Bahadur Ndhir 
“ had attacked and plundered several villages in the vicinity 
“ of DeliH. / notwithstanding his weakness, the Sultan 
“ proceeded to Mewdt, and on reaching Kutila, Bahddur 
“ Ndliir came out to fight j but he was defeated, and took 
“ refuge in Kutila. Unable to remain there, he fled and 
“ hid in Jhar. After this, the Sultdn proceeded to Muham- 
‘‘ madabad, in order to inspect the buildings which he had 
“ there begun. His sickness grew worse. In the month 
“ Babru-l awwal, 796 ii., he appointed Prince Humdyun to 
“ march against Shaikha Khokar, who had rebelled, and had 
“ got possession of Ldhor. Just as the prince was about 
“ to march, he received intelligence of the death of the 
“ Sultan on the 17th Babru-1 awwal (15th Jan. 1394 a.d.); 
“ so he remained at the capital. Sultdn Muhammad Shdh 
“ reigned six years and seven months. 

1 Here tlie MS. is faulty. ProbaWy a leaf bas been lost or passed over. "Wbat 
follows is quoted from tbe TabaMt-i Akbari, wbicb is generally in close accord witb 
this work. 
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“ Sultan ^Alau-d din Sikandar Shah. 

‘ The late Sultan’s second son, Humdyun Khan, remained 
“ for three days engaged in the duties of mourning j but 
“ on the 19th Rabi’u-l awwal, he ascended the throne, 
“ with the approbation of the amirs and maliks, the saiyids 
and kazis, and all the great men of Dehli. Khwaja-i 
“ J ahdn was made tccizir, and the various other officers were 
“ confirmed in their appointments. On the 5th Jumada-1 
“ awwal, he fell sick and died, after a reign of one month 
“ and sixteen days. 

“ Sultan Malmiid Shall, youngest son of Muhammad Shah. 

“ On the death of Sultan ’Alau-d din, otherwise known 
“ as Humdyun Khdn, several of the nobles, such as Grhalib 
“ Khan of Sdmdna, Eai Kamal Main, Mubarak Khan, 

“ Malajdn (?) Khawass Khan governor of Indri and 
“ Kamal, were about to leave the city and proceed to their 
“ respective territories, without taking leave of [Prince] 

“ Mahmud Shah. But Khan-i Jahan heard of their inten- 
“ tion, and encouraged them to return to the city. On the 
“ 20th Jumdda-1 awwal, by the efforts of the amh's and 
“ maliks, and great men. Prince Mahmud was placed upon 
“ the throne in the Humayun palace,” and the title Sultan 
Kasiru-d din Mahmud Shah was given to him. The office of 
wazir was confirmed to Khwcija-i Jahan, Mukarrabu-l Mulk 
became Mukarrab Khdn, and was named heir-apparent of the 
Sultan.^ ’Abdu-r Eashid Sultani was entitled Sa’dat Khan, and 
received the office of Bdrhak. Malik Sarang was created Sarang 
Khdn, and received the fief of Dibalpur. Malik Daulat Ykv, 
the daUr (secretary), was created Daulat Khan, and received the 
office of 'imddu-l mulk and ’driz of the State. Through the 
turbulence of the base infidels, the affairs of the fiefs of Hindus- 

1 The TahaMi-i Aklari and Badduui agree in this, bnt Firishta says he was made 
“ Vaktlu-s saltanat and Amirti-l ttmard.” 
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tan had’ fallen into confusion, so Klnvaja-i Jalidu received the 
title of ^lalilcu-sh Shark (King of the East) ; and the administra- 
tion of all Hindustan, from Kanauj to Eilidr, was placed in his 
charge. yin the month of Rajah, 796 ir., ho proceeded to Hindus- 
tdu with twenty elephants ; and after chastising the rebels of 
Etdwa, Kol, Kahura-kanil, and the environs of Kanauj, ho 
went to Jaunpur. By degrees he got the fiefs of Kanauj, Karra, 
Oudh, Shadidah,^ Dalamau, Rahrdich, Bihdr, and Tirhut, into 
his own possession. Ho put down many of the infidels, and 
restored the forts which they had destroyed. God Almighty 
blessed the arms of Islam with power and victory. The R4( of 
Jdjuagar and the King of Lakhnauti now began to send to 
Khwaja-i Jahan tho elephants which they used to send [(/.s 
trihutc] to Dehli.- 

About tho same time, Sdrang Khdn was sent to Dibdlpur, 
to get possession of the fiefs, and to suppress tho rebellion of 
Shaikha Khokhar. In the mouth of Sha’ban, he proceeded to 
Dibalpui', wdiorc he recruited and disciplined tho soldiers and 
officers, and got possession of the fief {iJdd*). In Zi-1 ka’da, 
796 n., having taken with him R4i Khul Chain Bhatti and 
Rai Hand Kamal Main, and the army of Multdn, he crossed 
the Satladar (Sutlej) near the town of Tirhdrah, and the Biydh, 
near Duhali, and came into tho country of Ldhor. Wlien 
Shaikha Khokhar heard of Sdrang Khan‘'s advance, he also 
collected his forces, and attacked the neighbourhood of Dibalpur, 
and laid siege to Ajodhanj but on being informed that Sdrang 
Khan had passed Hindupat, and had sat down [against Ldhor'], 
he left Ajodhan in the night, and proceeded to Labor. On the 
next day the hostile forces prepared for battle, and placed them- 
selves in array at Samuthalla, twelve hos from Labor. Sdrang 
Khdn obtained the victory, and Shaikha Khokhar went into 
Labor. In the night, however, he collected his wives and 
children, and fled to the Jud mountains. On the following day, 

^ Sandila. 

* This was the heginning of the SharM dynasty of JanTip6r. 
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Sarang Khan obtained possession of the fort of Labor, and 
giving his brother Malik Kandhu the title of ’A'dil Khan, he left 
him there, and himself returned to Dibalpur. 

In the month of Sha’ban, the Saltan, taking with him Sa’dat 
Khan, went on an excursion to Bayana, leaving Mnkarrab Khan 
at the capital, in charge of the elephants and royal family. MTien 
the Sultdn approached Gwaliyar (Gwalior), Malik ’Alau-d din 
Dharwdl, Mubarak Khan son of Malik Raju, and Mallu Trb^T 7 
brother of Sarang Khan, formed a conspiracy against the latter ; 
but he got information of it, and seizing IMalik ’Alau-d din and 
Mubarak Khan, he put them to death. Mallu Khan fled, and 
took retuge with JMukarrab Khan in Dehli. The Sultan re- 
turning from his journey, encamped near the city, and Mukarrab 
Khan came forth to meet him. He received the honour of an 
interview, but fear and apprehension filled his heart, so he went 
back into the city and made ready for war. Kext day the Sul- 
tan, having placed Sa’dat Elhan over all the amirs, mdlUts, and 
elephants, approached the maiddn gate in battle array. Mu- 
karrab Eihdn shut himself up, and the fight began. For three 
months the war continued, till at length some of the Sultdn’s 
fnends took him into the city, in the month of Muharram, 797 h. 
(November, 1394 A.D.). But then the elephants and royal 
horses, and all the paraphernalia of government, were left in the 
hands of Sa’dat Khdn. The position of Mukarrab Khdn was 
strenothened by the presence of the Sultan, and next day he 
assembled the soldiers and Mzar people, and led them out in a 
sortie against the investing forces. Sa’dat Khdn got timely 
notice of the sortie, and drew up his men in the maiddn. Sharp 
fio-htino- followed, but Mukarrab Khdn was worsted, and obliged 
to retreat into the city, with his men, greatly disheartened. Still 
Sa’dat Khdn could not take the fort, and fell back. He en- 
camped near the hauz-i kJidss; and finding the fortifications of 
Dehli impregnable, and the rainy season coming on, he raised 
the siege, and marched to Firozabdd. He conspired with the 
amirs, who supported him, to raise some one of the sons of the 
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Into Sultan Firoz ShAli to tlio sovereignty, and place him on the 
throne in Fi'rozdhdd. Nusrat Khdn, son of Fath Khan, son of 
Sultan Firoz Shdli, was in Mewdt. Tlioy brought him forward, 
and in the month Kabi’u-l awwal raised him to the throne, in 
the palace of Firozdbdd, under the title of Fasiru-d din Nusrat 
Shah. But he was a mere puppet, and all the direction of afiairs 
was in the hands of Sa’dat Klidn. Only a few days had passed, 
wlion some of the old Firoz Shahi slaves, and some of the 
elephant-keepers, attached themselves to Ndsiru-d din, and Avhilo 
SaMat Khan was unsuspicious of danger, they placed Nasiru-d 
din upon an elephant, and suddenl}' attacked him, before ho 
could gather his friends around him. TJnablc to resist, ho escaped 
fi’om the palace by the door of the harem. Some of his soldiers 
joined him, and with them ho fled to Dehli, and presented himself 
to Mukarrab Khdn, by whom, a few days afterwards, he was 
treacherously seized and killed. 

The amirs and malilcs who remained in Firozdbad, such as 
Muhammad Muzaffar, tcazir; Shahab Naliir, Malik Fazlu-llah 
Balkhi, and the old Firoz Sh&hi slaves, all joined Sultdn Nd- 
siru-d din [Nusrat Khdn], and pledged their faith to him. 
Muhammad Muzaffar was made ivazir, and received the title of 
Tdtar Khdn, Shahab Ndhir became Shahdb Khdn, and Fazlu- 
llah became Katlagh Khdn, and Malik Almds Sultdni received 
the command of the royal slaves. He became sovereign in Dehli 
and Firozdbdd.^ 

Mukarrab Khan had secured Bahddur Ndhir and his adherents, 
and had placed him in charge of the fortress of Old Dehli. Mallu 
was entitled Ikbdl Khdn, and received charge of the fortress of 
Siri. At length fights came to be daily occurrences between 
Dehli and Firozdbdd, Musulmdns shed the blood of each other, 
and neither party could obtain the mastery. The districts 
{shikk) in the Doab, and the fiefs {iktd's') of Sambhal, Panipat, 
Jhajhar, and Euhtak, were in the possession of Sultan Ndsiru-d 

^ There is clearly an error here. The true version is no doubt that given in the 
TalaMUi Ahbari, “ In Dehli and Firozabad there vrere two kings.” 
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the l"rts‘ rOiovo nanif'il. 'I'ln* ainirs mid DutUhs of (hr: ouflviiio 
ti rritorif''' {Inlad-i tn'tinniih) t:»'t JhoiU‘<''lvcM iij) an rulers, af tlieir 
own jdi asnre. and Ivept nil the wealth and revenue in their own 
hands. Thini^s went on thus fi>r three year.s. Deadlv contests 
v/cre of daily ocmirrenee between Deddf and Firo7,fiba<l, and of 
varyim: results. .Sonietimes flie men of j)ehli had to (lirow 
thein^'elves into their iijitress, .sometimes they drove tlieir .adver- 
earie.s- into the fort of I'lro/ahad. J 

In the year 708 ii. fl>‘10(l a.d.), S/iranij IChnii quarrelled with 
Khivr Khan, am\r of Multan, and much fiithtint: wont on be- 
tween (hem. At Ien>:(li .some of the peojile (ijhuhim) of *Maiik 
Mardun IJhatti joined .Sanui" Khan, and witli thoir .as.sistance 
he pot pii>scssion of tin* ilistriet (iJii/;/:) of ^rultiin, Ifavirig 
asseinhied a consiilemble fiirce, he in the month of Kama'/.fm, 70.0 
(May, I'OO? a.d.), marched .ngainst Samuna, and besiogt'd tlio 
amir Ghalib IClian. Wln-n he was no longer .able to hold out, 
Ghrdih Khan fled, with a .small party of hnr.so and foot, to 
Pi'mipat, to join 'J’atar Klian. As soon ns Sultan Nasir Shfili 
(Nu.srat Khan) heard of this, lie sent .Malik Almfis, commander 
of the .slavo.s, with ton elephants and a .small army, to Tatar 
Klian, with orders to march against Samana, expel Sarang Khan, 
and to reinstate Glu'dih Khan. On the loth iMuharram, 800 ir. 
(0th October, 1007 .\.n.), a battle AV.as fought at the village of 
Kutila,^ and Tatar Klian gained the victory. Sarang Khan fled 
towards Multiin, and Tatar Khun pur.suod him as far as Tal- 
wandi, when ho sent IKii Kamiilu-d din IMaiii in pursuit, .and 
returned. 

In the month of Kahi’u-1 .awwal, 800 (Novcmbcr-Deccinber 
1397), Pir Muhammad, grandson of Anur Ti'miir, King of 
Khurdsan, crossed the river Sind with a numerous army, and 
laid siege to Ucli. ’AH BLalik, ^yho hold Uch for Sarang Khan, 
sustained tho siege for about a month, when Sarang Khan sent 
his Jirtld jMalik Tdju-d din, and some other amirs with 4,000 

1 See sttprd, p. 25. 
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liorso, to Ill's assistance. PJr IMuhaniinad, on heaving of their 
approach. left Uch, and fell upon this force at the village of 
Tanitaina, on the hanlcs of the Biyah. Tiie attack w.as un- 
expected, and resistance was unavailing; many perished by the 
sword, and many threw themselves into the river and were 
drowned. Taju-d din fled, with a small party of hor.so, to 
i\IuUan. Pir I\Iuhammad pursued him, and Sdrang Khan, 
being unable to oppose him in the field, was obliged to shut 
himself up in the fortress. The siege went on for six months, 
and tiion want of forage and provisions compelled Sarang Khdn 
to surrender in the month of Pamay.an, SCO. Pir iMuliammad 
made Sarang Khan and his famil}' and dej>cndcnts, and all the 
people of the city, prisonens. He also took possession of the 
fortress, and encamped his army there. 

In the month of Sha'vwal, Ikbal Klidn joined himself to 
Sultan Ndsiru-d din [Nusrat Khan], and a compact was made 
between them at the tomb of the .Shaikhu-1 mashaikh Niziimu-1 
hakk wau-s shard [Kutbu-d din Bakhtiyiir Kdlci], He placed 
the Sultan [Nusrat Kiidn] upon an elephant, and conducted him 
into the Jahdn-panah. Sultan Mahmud, IMukarrab Khan, and 
Bahadur Nahir, were shut up in Old Dehli. On the third day, 
Ikbal Khan treacherously attacked Sultan Ndsiru-d din [Nusrat 
Khan], who, being unable to resist, fled, with a small party of 
men and elephants, to Firozabdd. Ikbal Khan pursued with his 
forces, and all the elephants fell into his hands. The prince 
escaping to Firozabdd, fled from thence with his family and 
dependents, crossed the Jumna, and went to Tatar Khan. 
Firozdbad then came into the possession of Ikbdl Khdn. After 
this, fighting went on daily for two months between Mukarrab 
Khan and Ikbal Khan ; but at length some amirs interfered, 
and made peace between them. Mukarrab Kh&n then entered 
Jahan-panah with Sultdn Mahmud, and Ikbal Khan stayed in 
Siri. Suddenly Ikbal Khan proceeded with a party of his 
followers to the house of Mukarrab Khdn, took him, and slew 
him without mercy. He then kept Sultdn Mahmud in his 
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power as a puppet, and himself directed all matters of govern- 
ment. 

In the month of Zi-1 ka’da, Ikhal Khan marched against 
Tatar Khdn at Panipat. When information of this reached the 
latter, he left his baggage and materials of war in Panipat, and 
marched with a strong force against Dehli. Ikbal Khan in- 
vested P4nipat, and captured the place in three dajs. Tdtar 
Khan also attacked Dehli, but notwithstanding his efforts, he 
could not take it. When he heard of the fall of Pdnipat, he 
gave up the siege, and fled with his army to his father in 
G-ujarat. Ikbal Khan took the elephants, horses, etc., from 
Panipat, and returned to Dehli. Malik Nasiru-l Mulk, relation 
{liarih) of Tatar Khan, joined the victor, and received from him 
the title of ’Kdil Khan, and a fief in the Doab.^ Ikbal Khdn 
then devoted himself to affairs of State. 

In the month of Safar, 801 h. (October, 1398 a.d.), intelli- 
gence came that 'Amir Tiraui*, King of Khurdsan, had attacked 
Talina,® and was staying at Multan, and that he had put to the 
sword all the soldiers of Sdrang Khan, who had been taken 
prisoners by Pir Muhammad. This intelligence filled Ikbal 
Khan with dread and anxiety. Amir Timur continuing his 
march, besieged Bhatnir, took the rdi Khul Chain prisoner, and 
put the garrison to the sword. From thence he marched to 
Samana, and many inhabitants of Dibalpur, Ajodhan, and 
Sarsuti, fled in terror to Dehli. Many prisoners were taken, 
and most of these received the glory of martyrdom. Then he 
crossed over the Jumna into the Doab, and ravaged the greater 
part of the country. He made a halt at the town of Loni, andv/ 
there he put to the sword all the prisoners whom he had taken 
between the rivers Sind and Ganges, in all 50,000 men, more or 
less: God knows the truth. Such was the terror inspired by 
him, that Musulmans and Hindus fled before him, some to the 


1 The Tabakdt-i Aklari says, “ Shmhna as far as the middle of the Doub.” 

2 This name is so given also in the Tahakdt-i Akbari, and in Baduiini. 
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mountains, some to the deserts, some to the waves of the rivers, 
and some to Dehli. In Jumdda-1 awwal, having crossed the 
Jumna, ho halted at FirozabM, and next day he took up his 
position at the top of the Hanz-i Jihdss. Ikhal KliAn came 
out with his elepliants, and gave battle to Amir Timur in tlie 
maiddn. At the first charge, he was defeated by the warriors of 
Timur, and escaped througli a tliousand difficulties with his 
elephauts into the city. But as they retreated into the cit}’-, 
many men were crushed under foot and died, and heaps of dead 
were left. When night came on, Ikbdl Khan and Sultdn 
Mahmud, leaving tlieir wives and children bcliind, came out of 
the city. The Sultau fled to Gujarat, and Ikbal Khdn crossed 
tlie river Jumna and went to Barau. Next day Amir Timur 
granted quarter to the city, and took the ransom money from 
the inhabitants. On the fourth daj’- lie gave orders that all 
the people in the city should be made prisoners, and this was 
done.^ 

Some days afterwards, Khizr Khan, who had fled in fear of 
Timur to the mountains of Mewat, Bahddur Nahir, Mubarak 
Khan, and Zlrak Khan, by the favour of Amir Timur, were 
admitted to an interview, but, vuth the exception of Khizr Khan,*^ 
they were all put into prison. From Dehli, Timur returned by 
the skirts of the hills, and made prisoners of those people who 
had remained in the hills. When he arrived at Labor, he 
plundered the city, and he made Shaikha Khokhar prisoner, 
with his wives and children, and all those who had taken refuge 
with him. This Shaikha Khokhar, through enmity to Sprang 
Khd,n, had early joined Timur, and had acted as his guide, in 
return for which he had received mercy and favour. Timur 

1 Niz^imu-d din Ahmad, -vrlio is quoted by Firishta, is more explicit in bis 
Talakdt-i Akiart. He says : “ Timdr granted quarter to the people of the city, and 
appointed a number of persons to collect the ransom-money. Some of the citizens, 
incensed by the harshness of the collectors, resisted and killed several of them. This 
daring incited the anger of Timfir, and he gave orders to kill or make prisoners the 
people of the city. On that day many were captured or slain, but at length Timdr 
was moved to pity and issued an edict of mercy.” 

2 “ Whom Timdr knew to be a saiyid and a good man.” — Tabakdt-i AkharL 
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granted the fiefs of Multan and Dibdlpur to Khizr Khdn, and 
sent him thither. Then he marched through Kabul to his own 
territories, and arrived at his capital, Samarkand. 

After the departure of Timur, the neighbourhood of DeliH, 
and all those territories over which his armies had passed, were 
visited with pestilence {wahd) and famine. Many died of the 
sickness, and many perished with hunger, and for two months 
Dehli was desolate. In the month of Bajab, 801 (March, 1399 
A.D.), Sultdn Ndsiru-d din ISfusrat Shall, who had fled from 
the malevolence of Ikbal Khdn into the Dodb, advanced with a 
small force to Mirat, where he was joined by ’Adil Khdn, who 
brought four elephants. By craft he (Nusrat Khdn) got him 
into°his power, and took possession of the elephants.^ The 
people of the Dodb, who had obtained deliverance from the hands 
of the Mu-hals, began to rally, and he entered Firozdbdd with 
about 0 000 horse. Dehli, although- ruined, came into his power. 
Shahdb Khdn came from Mewdt, with ten elephants and his 
adherents; Malik Almds also joined him from the Dodb. When 
a lai-e force had collected round him, he sent Shahdb Khdn to 
Baran to ovei-power Ikbal KhSn. On his tvay, a party of Hmdu 

lowers dispersed, end the elephants were abandoned Directly 
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time the fortress of Sir! became populated. The districts (s/iiH-) 
in the Doab, and the fiefs in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
came into the possession of Ikbiil Khdn j but the territories in 
general remained in the power of the amirs and malihs who 
held them. Thus Gujardt, and all its districts and dependencies, 
was held by Zafar Khdn Waji'bu-1 blulk ; the shilcl; of iMultiin, 
DIbiilpur and parts of Sind, by Ivlnzr Khun ; the shihh of 
i\Iahoba and Kalpi, by Mahmud Khdn, son of jMalik-zada 
FIroz ; the liefa (ihteCs) on the side of Hindustan, such as 
Kanauj, Oudh, Karra, Dalamau, Sandila, IJahraich, Bihar, and 
Jaunpiir, were held by Khwaja-i Jaban ; the shihh of Dhar, by 
Dilawar Khdn ; the shihlc of Sdmana, by Ghalib Khan ; and 
the shil'l: of Baydna, b}' Shams Khdn — into so many portions 
were the territories of Dehli divided. 

In the month of Kabi’u-l awwal, Ikbdl Khdn marched towards 
Bay ana against Shams Khdn, w'ho was at tho town of Kuh o 
Batal.^ A battle followed, and fortune {ihhul) favoured Ikbdl 
Khdn. Shams Khdn fled into Baydna, leaving two eloj)hants 
in the hands of tho victor. Then Ikbdl Khdn marched against 

o 

Katehr, and after exacting money and tribute from Rdi Singh, he 
returned to Dehli. In tho same year, Khwaja-i Jahdn died 
at Jaunpur, and liis adopted son, Malik Mubdrak, became king 
in his stead, assuming tho title of Mubdrak Shdh, and taking 
possession of all tho fiefs (ilcid’s). 

In Jumdda-1 a-wwal, 803 (December, 1400), Ikbdl Khdn again 
marched towards Hindustdn, and was waited upon by Shams 
Khdn, of Baydna, and Mubdrak Khdn, [son of] Bahadur Nahir. 
He carried them with him, and in tho same month he reached 
Pattiali, on the hanks of the black river.^ Here he encountered 
Rdi Sir® and other infidels, with a numerous army. On the 

j Bad&.dnl confirms tWs, Imt writes Fatal, instead of Batal. 

* “ A'b-i siydh" or the “ Kdld-pdni." Badfifini and Firishta agree in saying 
“the Ganges.” 

® Firishta agrees with the other authorities in this name, hut the translation says, 
“the Ray of Sirinugur, (the ancient name of Bilgarfim, which was at that time a 
principality).” But see suprd, notes 1 and 2, p. 26. 
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granted tlie fiefs of Multan and Dib^lpur to KLizr Khdn, and 
sent Iiim thither. Then he marched through Kabul to his own 
territories, and arrived at his capital, Samarkand. 

After the departure of Timur, the neighbourliood of Dehli, 
and all those territories over which his armies had passed, were 
visited with pestilence (wabd) and famine. Manj^ died of the 
sickness, and many perished with hunger, and for two nioutlis 
Dehli was desolate. In the month of Rajab, SOI (Marcli, 1899 
A.D.), Sultan Nasiru-d din Kusrat Shah, who had lied from 
the malevolence of Ikbiil Khan into the Doab, advanced with a 
small foi'ce to Mirat, where he was joined by ’Adil Khdn, who 
brought four elephants. By craft he (Niisrat Khdn) got him 
into his power, and took possession of the olopliauts,^ The 
people of tlie Doab, who had obtained deliverance from the hands 
of the Mughals, began to rally, and he entered Firozabiul with 
about 2,000 horse. Dehli, although' ruined, came into his power. 
Shahdb Khdn came from !Mewat, witli ton clopliants and In's 
adhci'cnts; Malik Almds also joined him from the Doiib. When 
a lave-e force had collected round him, lie sent Sbaluib Klidu to 
Baran to overpower Ikbal Khan. On liis way, a party of Hindu 
footmen fell upon him in the night and killed Iiim. His fol- 
lowers dispersed, and the elephants woz-c abandoned. Directly 
Ikbdl Kluin heard of this, ho hastened to the spot, and got 
possession of the elephants. His power and dignity increa^^cd 
daily, i^nd forces gatliercd round Iiim, while Sultan Niisiru-d din 
[Nusrat Kluin] grew weaker and weaker. 

In the month of Jlabz’ul-1 awwal, Ikbiil Klzdn left Ikn-an, and 
proceeded with his army to Dehli ; the Sultiin [Nusrat Khdn] 
then loft Fivo'/.iibad, ami went into Mewiit. Dehli fell into the 
power of Ikbiil Kluin, and ho took up liis abode in the fort of 
Siri. Some of the people of the city, who had escaped the 
Mnghaks, came back and resumed tlieir habitations. In a short 


> This U not itvntlonp.i in tiio r..-' rt./f-i' or hv IJvi.'nInl. VirhhAx c--r. 
firms it, lint tin.- fict iloc^ not in the tr.'.n*!.U!on. 
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time tlie fortress of Siri became populated. Tlio districts (sliihk) 
in the Doab, and the fiefs in tlie nciglibourhood of the capital, 
came into the possession of llcbiil Khiin; but the territories in 
general remained in the power of the ainh's and maliks who 
held them. Thus Gujarat, and all its districts and dependencies, 
was held by Zafar IvhAn Waji'bu-l hlulk ; tho fihiklc of Multan, 
Dibdlpur and. parts of Sind, by Khizr IClnin ; tho shihlc of 
Mahoba and Kalpi, by !Mahmud Khan, son of Malik-zada 
Firoz ; tho fiefs (Jhtiis) on the side of Hindustan, such as 
Kanauj, Oudh, Karra, Dalamau, Sandila, Bahraich, Bihar, and 
Jaunpur, were held by Khwiija-i Jahdn ; tho shihk of Dhar, by 
Dilawar Khan ; tho shikk of Samana, by Ghdlib Khan ; and 
tho shikk of Baydna, b}' Shams Khdn — into so many portions 
were the territories of Dchli divided. 

In tho month of Eabl’u-l awwal, Ikbal Khdn marched towards 
Baydna against Shams Khdn, who was at tho town of Kuh o 
Batal.^ A battle followed, and fortune (ikhdl) favoured Ikbal 
Khdn. Shams Khdn fled into Baydna, leaving two elephants 
in the hands of tho victor. Then Ikbdl Khdn marched against 
Katehr, and after exacting money and tribute from Bdl Singh, he 
returned to Dehll. In the same year, Khwaja-i Jahan died 
at Jaunpur, and his adopted son, Malik Mubarak, became king 
in his stead, assuming tho title of Mubdrak Shah, and taking 
possession of all tho fiefs (iktd’s). 

In Jumdda-1 awwal, 803 (December, 1400), Ikbdl Khdn again 
marched towards Hindustdn, and was waited upon by Shams 
Khdn, of Baydna, and Mubdrak Khdn, [son of] Bahadur Nahir. 
He carried them with him, and in the same month he reached 
Pattiall, on the banks of the black river.^ Here he encountered 
Edi Sir 3 and other infidels, with a numerous army. On the 

jJ.5J j Sy BadEiVini confirms this, but writes Patal, instead of Batal. 

* “ A'b-i siydh” or the Kdld-pdni." Badfifini and Firishta agree in saying 
“ the Ganges.” 

® Firishta agrees with the other authorities in this name, hut the translation says, 
“the Bay of Sirinugur, (the ancient name of Bilgarhm, which was at that time a 
principality).” But see supra, notes 1 and 2, p. 26. 
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following day a battle took place, and Grod, who defends the 
ammadan i elision, gave the victory to Ikbal Khan. The 
infidels fled, and he pursued them to the confines of Etawa, 
killing many, and making many prisoners. From tlience he 
proceeded to the district (Jihitta) of Kanauj, and Sultanu-sli 
Shark Mubarak Shah came up from Hindustan. The river 
Ganges flowed between the two armies, and neither was able to 
cross. This state of affairs continued for two months, when 
each party retired to his own home. On his journey, Ikbal 
Khan became suspicious of [Mubarak Khdn and] Shams Khan, 
and having got them into his power [he put them to death].^ 

In this year Taghi Khan Turkchi Sultani, son-in-law of 
Ghalib Khan, amir of Samana, assembling a considerable force, 
marched towards Dibalpur, against Khizr Khan. When intelli- 
gence of this was brought to Khizr Khan, he prepared for the 
attack, and marched with a large force into tlie /MUa of Ajodhan. 
A battle was fought there on the 9th Rajab, on the banks of the 
Dahanda. Khizr Khan was victorious, and Taghi Khan fled 
to the town of Asahubar.^ Ghalib Kh4n, and other mwirs who 
were with him, then treacherously killed him. 

In the year 804 h. (1401), Sultan Mahmud left the /-Mfa 
of Dhar, and proceeded to Dehli. Ikbdl Khdn came forth 
to give him a formal reception, and the Sultdu went to the 
Humayun palace in Jahan-panah. But the reins of government 
were in the hands of Ikbal Khan, and so hatred sprang up be- 
tween him and the Sultan. Ikb&l Khdn again went to Kanauj, 
a)id took the Sultan with him. In this year Sultan Mubdrak 
Shah (of Jaunpur) died, and his brother, Ibrahim Shah, succeeded 
him as king, under the title of Sultan Ibrahim. On hearing of 
the approach of Sultan Mahmud and Ikbcil Khan, he marched 
out to meet them with a large force. When the two armies 
were near to each other, and the battle was imminent, Sultan 


* The necessary words in brockets arc from flie TahaTcdt-t Ahhari. 

- So in tbc MS., but the TahaUUi AhlariXxas “Babudar,” and Badfnini “Babubar.” 
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Malnnud left tlio army of Ikbfil IChCin, on the pretence of hunt- 
ing, and went to join Snltdn Ibrahim, but Ibr/iliim paid liim iwt 
the slightest attention, so bo departed, and wont into the 
of Kanaiij. Tlierc he expelled INIalilc-zdda Harbiii, who had 
held the place for hlnbarak Shiih, and installed himself in his 
place. I Tkbiil Khun returned to Behli, and Ibrahim Shdh Avent 
to Jaunpur. At Kanauj all ranks of people joined the Sultan, 
and the scattered guards and dependents rallied round him. 
The Sultan himself was content with this ilcfcV of Kanauj. i/ 

In Jumdda-1 awwal, 805 ir. (Dec. 1402), Ikbdl Khdn marched 
against Grwi'di 3 ’ar (Gwalior), the fort of which place had been 
treacherously’- Arrested from the liands of the JIusulmdns during 
the Mughal invasion by the accursed Nar Singh. ‘When Nar 
Singh died, his son, Biram ^ Deo, succeeded him in the possession 
of the fort. It Avas vciy strong, and it Avas impossible to take 
it by assault; so Ikbal Khdn returned, after plundering the 
country, to Dehli. Next year he again marched against it. The 
son of Biram Deo adAMnced to meet Ilcbal Khan, and fought 
Avith him at the fort of Dholpdr, but he Avas defeated, and driven 
into the fort. Many' of the infidels Averc slain, and during the 
night he oA'acuated tho fort, and Avent oif to GAVulior. Ikbal 
Khdn pursued him to GAvdlior, and after plundering tho open 
country, lie returned to Dehli. In the y'ear 806 h. (1403-4) 
Tatdr Khan, son of Zafar Khdn, amir of Gujarat, basely seized 
his oAvn father, and sent him prisoner to AsaAval (Ahraaddbdd). 
He then made himself king Avith the title of Sult5.n N^siru-d din 


Muhammad ShMi. He collected a largo army, Avith the object 
of attacking Dehli. On his marcli thither lie Avas poisoned by 
Shams Kh^n and died. His father Zafar Khan Avas brought 
from AsdAval by night, and the Avhole army submitted to him. 

In 807 H. (1404 a.d.), Ikbal Khan marched against EtaAva. 
Eai SarAvar,® the Mai of Gwalior, the JRdi of Jalhar, and other 


^ Probably Brabma Deo, as in tbe translation of Firislita. In the text of Firisbta 
itis“Baram.” • ^ * See p. 26. 
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9 azs, had. corne tliera and were shut up in Etawa. The siege was 
carried on against them for four months, but at last they gave 
tribute and. four elephants, on account of Gwalior, and so made 
peace. In the month of Shawwal, Ikbal Ehan proceeded from 
Etawa to Kanauj, and fought against Sultdn [MahmudJ, but 
the place was strong, and he could not take it, so he returned 
to Dehli disappointed. 

In the month of Muharram, 808 h. (July, 1405 a.d.), Ikbal 
Khan marched against Saraana. Bahram Khan Turk-bacha,^ 
who had fought against his nephew the son of Sarang Khau,^ 
fled through fear to the mountains of Badhnor.^ Ikbal Khan 
proceeded to the town of Arubar^ in these mountains, and there 
halted. Finally, Makhddm-zada Shaikh ’Alamu-d din, grand- 
son of Hazrat Saiyid Jalal Bukhari, interposed, and relying upon 
him, Bahrdm Khan came to Ikbal Khan, and had an interview. 
From thence Ikbal Khdn marched towards Multan. When ho 
reached Talwandi, Rai Kamalu-d din arrived. Here he seized 
Bahram Khan, Rai Baud Kamal Main, and Rai Himu [son of] 
Khul Chain Bhatti.^ On the third he flayed Bahram Khdn, 
and securing the others, he carried them with him. MHien he 
reached the banks of the Dahanda, near the Miitta of Ajodhan, 
he was met by Khizr Kliaii and a large army. On the 19th 
Jumada-1 awwal, 808 H. (12tli November, 1405), a battle was 
fought between them. At- the first cliarge, Ikbdl Khan was 
defeated, and fled. He was pursued, and his horse fell upon him 
and wounded him, so that he could not escape. Ho was killed, 
and his head was cut off and sent to Fathpur. J 

Daulat.Khdn, Ikhtiydr Khan, and other amirs, sent a dcpu- 

' Firislitft says he was one of the JZhdna-zddon i Ftrozshdhl" or son of one of 
Ffro!! Shfih’s Turki slaves. 

3 'file TabnMt-i Akhnri, Badfu'mi .and Firishta, nil agree in sapng, more simply 
and intelligibly, “who had fought against S&rnng Khfm.’’ 

3 “Ualhor” and “Ha(roz”in the MS., “Dahor” in Firishta, “Badhnor’’ h 
from the TabaMt-i Ahbari. 

* KGpar? 

* The Tabahdt-i Alihnri agrees essentially, hut Firishta says, “BAt Didd, Knnial 
Bhattf, and Bfd Ilabbd, son of Btf Bali." . 
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tation to Sultan Mahmud, urging him to take the government. 
In the month Jumada-1 akhir, the Sultan left Kanauj with a 
small force, and proceeded to the capital, where he assumed the 
sovereignty. The family and dependents of Ikbdl Khan were 
removed from Dehli, and sent into the khitta of Kol. Daulat 
Khan was made faujddr of the Doab ; and Ikhtiyar Khan 
received the gift of the palace of Kirozdbad. Iklim Khdn 
Bahadur Ndhir brought two elephants as an offering, and 
joined the Sultan. In the month of Jumada-1 awwal, 809 h. 
(October, 1406), the Sultan went to Kanauj, and Daulat Khaii 
was sent with an army to Samdna. As the Sultan approached 
Kanauj, Sultan Ibrahim threatened the city, and crossing the 
Ganges, sat down against it. But after a time he retired to 
Jaunpur, and the Sultan returned to Dehli. As he proceeded 
homewards, his army dispersed; the men going off to their 
respective fiefs (iktd’s). IbiAhlm Shah (heard of the Sultdu’s 
retreat) as he was journeying homewards, and immediately 
returned to Kanauj, and there besieged Mahmud Tarmati, who 
had been left in command by Sultan Mahmud. He held out 
for four months, but when no one came to the rescue, he of 
necessity surrendered. The fief of Kanauj was then given to 
Ikhtiyar Khan, grandson of Malik Yar Khan Kampila. 

Having passed the rainy season in Kanauj, he (Ibrahim Shah) 
marched against Dehli in the month of Jumada-1 awwal, 810 H. 
(October, 1407). Kusrat Khan Gurg-anddz, Tatar Khan son of 
Sarang Khan, and Malik Marhaba ghuldm of Ikbal Khd,n, 
deserted Sultdn Mahmud, and joined Ibrahim Shdh. Asad 
Khdn Lodi was besieged (by Ibrahim Shah) in the fort of 
Sambhal. On the second day he surrendered, and the fort was 
given by Ibrdhlm to Tatar Shah. From thence Ibrahim Shah 
marched towards Dehli, intending to cross the J umna at the ford 
of Kicha. But intelligence was brought to him that Zafar KhaU 
had conquered the territory of Dhar, and having made Alp 
Khan, son of DiHwar Khan, prisoner, he intended to proceed to 
Jaunpur. Starting from the ford of Kichar, he (Ibrahim Shah) 
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returned by regular marches to Jaunpur, leaving Marhabd Khan 
j with a small force in the fort of Baran. / In the month of Zi-1 
ka’da, S.ultdn Mahmud marched frorn'Oehli against Baran. 
Marhabd Khdn came forth to meet him, and a battle followed, 
in which the Khdn was Avorsted and driven into the fort. The 
Sultdn’s men pursued, and entering the fort they killed Marhabd 
Khdn. The Sultdn then proceeded to Sarabhal, but before he 
came to the banks of the Ganges, Tdtdr Khdn evacuated the fort 
and went off to Kanauj. The Sultdn left the place in charge of 
Asad Khdn, and returned to Dehll. 

Daulat Khdn Lodi had been sent against Sdmdna, which, 
after the murder of Bahram Khan Turk-bacha, had been 
taken possession of by Bairam Khdn. On the llth Bajab, 
809,^ a battle was fought between them about two kos from 
Sdmdna, and Daulat Khdn was victorious. Bairam Khan fled 
to Sirhind, but after a time, Daulat Khdn forgave him and 
patronized him. Bairam Khdn had previously made an engage- 
ment with Khizr Khdn, and had promised to serve him, so when 
Khizr Khdn heard of the captui'e of Sdmdna, he proceeded with 
a strong force against Daulat Khdn. On his reaching Fathdbdd, 
Daulat Khdn fled across the Jumna, and all the amirs and 
maliks who had been connected with liim joined Khizr Khdn. 
He confided the s/iikk of Hisdr Firozah to Kiwdm Khdn, and 
the fiefs of Sdmdna and Sannara were taken from Bairam Khdn 
and granted to Zirak Khdn, the fief of Sirhind and some other 
■^Jarganas were given to Bairam Khdn, and Khizr Khdn then 
returned to Fathpur. Baydna, the Doab, and the fief of 
Ruhtak, were all that now remained in the possession of Sultdn 
Mahmud. 

In the month of Rajab, 811 H. (December, 1408), Sultdn 
Mahmud went to Hisdr Firozah, and besieged Kiwdm Khan 
in the fort. After some days Kiwdm Khdn made proposals of 


' The Talahdt-i AJchari confirms this date, hut Firishta makes it 810, 'which seems 
to be the more correct. 
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peace, and sentliis son to tlio Snlldn with tribute. The Sultun 
then returned thron^h Dliatrath to Delili. Khizr Khdn, -wlien 
he heard of this, marched quickly to Fatiuibad and chastised 
the people who liad joined the’ Sultan. On the 11th Kamazaii, 
ho (Khizr Khdn) sent hlaliku-.sh Shark Malik Tuhfa with a 
strong force to attack Dluitrath, and Fath IChdn fled with his 
household into the Dodb. IMany of the people who remained 
there were plundered and made prisoners. Khizr Khdn pro- 
ceeded through lluhtak to Dchli, and besieged it;y'Sultdu 
[Mahmud being in the fort of Siri, aud Ikhtiydr Khdn in tho 
palace of Firozdbdd. A scarcit}’^ of forage ensued, and Khizr 
Khdn withdrew across the Jumna into the Dodb, but meeting 
with resistance there, he re-crossed tho river and marched to 
Fathpur. 

In the year 812 ir. (1409 a.d.), Bairam Khdn Turk-bacha 
turned against Khizr Khdn, and joined himself to Daulat Khdn. 
On hearing of this defection, Khizr Khdn proceeded to Sirhind. 
Bairam Khdn sent his family into tho mountains, and proceeded 
himself with his forces to join Daulat Khdn at tho ford of tho 
Jumna. Khizr Khdn pursued him, aud halted on the bank of 
tho river. Bairam Khdn having no hope of escape, felt himself 
vanquished and helpless, so he went [and submitted] to Khizr 
Khdn, who restored to him his parganas. Khizr Khdn then 
returned to Fathpur. During this year tho Sultdn remained in 
the capital, and made no excursion. 

In the year 813 h. (1410 a.d.), Khizr Khdn marched to 
Ruhtak, and besieged Idris Khdn in the fort. The war went 
on for six months, but at length being reduced- to extremity, 
Idris Khdn sent out a large sum of money as tribute, and his 
son as a hostage, and so making peace, he bound himself by 
eujrasements to Khizr Khdn. After this Khizr Khdn returned 
through Sdmdua to Fathpur. Sultdn Mahmud went to Katehr, 
and after hunting there, returned to the capital. The whole 
business of. the State was fallen into the greatest disorder. The 
Sultdn gave no heed to the duties of his station, and had no 
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care for the permanency of the throne ; his whole time was 
devoted to pleasure and debauchery. 

In 814 H. (1411 A.D.), Khizr Khan proceeded to Ruhtak. 
Malik Idris and Malik Mubariz Khan his brother, received the 
khitta of Hansi, and were honoured by being allowed to kiss the 
feet.i They received many other favours. After this Khizr 
Khan plundered the town of Karnaul, which was in the posses- 
sion of Iklim Khan and Bahadur Nahir. Then he went to Mewat, 
and plundered the towns of Tajarah, Sarath, and Kharol, and 
having pillaged other places in Mewdt, he returned, and proceed- 
ing to Dehli, he invested the fort of Siri. Sultan Mahmud was 
in the fort, and Iklitiyar Khan held the palace of Pirozdbdd for 
him. The contest went on till Iklitiyar Khdn joined Khizr 
Khdn, who then removed from before Siri, and took possession 
of the fort of Firozabad. Thus he became master of the fiefs 
of the Doab, and of the neighbourhood of the capital. 

As grain and forage were scarce, in Muharram, 815 h. (April, 
1412 A.D.), he proceeded by Pdnipat to Firozpur. In Jumdda-1 
awwal, Sultdn Mahmud went to Katehr, and after spending 
some days there hunting, he returned to Dehli. On his way 
home he was seized with illness in the month of Rajab,® and died. 
He reigned, through all these many vicissitudes and misfortunes, 
twenty years and two months. 

After the death of the Sultan, the amirs and malt'ks, and 
royal servants, pledged their faith to Daulat Khan. Mubdriz 
Khan and Malik Idris abandoned Khizr Khan, and went over 
to Daulat Khan. During this year, Khizr Khan remained in 
Fathpur, and did not go to Dehli. 

In Muharram, 816 h. (April, 1413), Daulat Khdn went to 
Katehr, where Rai Har Singh and other rdis came to wait 
upon him. When he reached Pattiali, Muhdbat Kfadn, amir 
of Badaun, joined him. Intelligence was now brought that 
Sultan Ibrahim was besieging Kadir Khdn, son of Sultdn 

^ This Bhom that Khizr Khta had assumed regal state. 

2 The other authorities agree in saying Zi-1 ha’ da. 
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Malimud Klian [in Kalpi],^ but Daulat Kb4n had not sufficient 
forces to attempt to relieve him. In Jumada-1 awwal, Khizr Khan 
led his forces out of Dehli, and when he went to Hisar Firozah, 
all the amirs and maliJcs of that country gathered round him. 
Siege was laid to the fort of Kulitak, in which Idris Khan was 
living, and Khizr Khan passing near, went into Mewat. Jalal 
Khan, nephew of Iklim Khan Baliadur Nahir, came to wait 
upon him. Turning back from thence, he went into Sambhal, 
and laid the country waste. In the month Zi-1 hijja he pro- 
ceeded to Dehli, and posted himself in front of the gate of Siri. 
At length Malik Lona and some partisans of Khizr Khan in 
the city conspired together, and [gave him such assistance 
that] he obtained possession of the gate of the nauhat-khdnaJi. 
When Daulat Khan saw that his position was desperate, he 
begged for quarter. Khizr Khan gave him an interview, and 
then consigning him to the charge of Kiwd.m Khdn, he sent 
him to the fort of Hisar Firozah. Khizr Khdn thus obtained 
possession of Dehli on the 8th Rabi’u-1 awwal, 817 h. (23rd 
May, 1414 a.d.) ’ ^ 

Khizr Khan? 

Khizr Khan was the son of Maliku-sh Shark Malik Sulaiman, 

^ Tabalcdt-i Ahiari. 

* The title of Sultan or Bdclshdh is not given to Khizr Khhn. He wielded the 
sovereign power, but he professed and wished to be considered the vicegerent of 
Tiraiir, whose favour he had gained by politic submission while that conqueror was in 
India. To compensate for the want of the regal style, some curious titles are given 
to him, indicative of his fealty to Tiratir. In the heading of this chapter the words 
Bandagi rdgdt-i ’ali, “ service of the exalted (or imperial) standards," are prefixed to 
his name. In other passages, especially before his attaining the throne, he is entitled 
Masnad-i ’alt, “the exalted throne.” The TabaJcdt-i AJcbari styles him Mdgdt-i ’all, 

“ exalted standards.” Badfiflni prefers the Masnad-i ’ali. Firishta does npt employ 
these expressions, but calls him simply “ Saiyid Khizr Kh&,n.” The TabaMt-i Ahbari 
gives tho following explanation, which is quoted by Firishta. “ Although he (Khizr 
Khfin) acquired the dignity of sovereign and the powers of ruler, he professed himself 
subordinate to Timur. He would not allow himself to be called Bddshdh (king), but 
was addressed as ltdgdt-i ’ali. At the beginning of his reign, the name of Timfir 
was employed in the coins and in the Tihutba; afterwards the name of Shfih Eukh was 
used ; but at length Khizr Khan’s name was introduced in the l-Jtuiba, and prayers 
were offered for him." Firishta adds, that for several years he sent appropriate 
tribute to Sh&h Eukh. As to the coins, see Thomas’s “ Pathkn Kings,” p. 328. 
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"who was adopted in childhood, and bi’ought up by Bialik 
Nasiru-1 Blulk Blarddn Daulat.^ Historians record that he was 
by descent a saujicl The chief of the sait/ids, Jalalu-d din 
Bokhan, once honoured the house of Bialik Blardan with a visit, 
and when food was spread before his guest, Bialik Marddn 
ordered Sulaimdn to wash the great sahjid’s hands. The saiyid 
said, “ This is a saiyid^ and is unfit for such work as this.” As 
the great chief of the saij/ids thus testified to Sulaiman being a 
sanjid, there can be no doubt that he was one. Another proof 
of his being a saiyid is, that he was generous, brave, merciful, 
considerate, true to his word, and kind; these are all virtues 
which were conspicuous in the Prophet, and were manifest 
in him. 

When Malik Blarddn died, Bialik Shaikh his son obtained 
the fief of Blultdn, but he died soon after, and Bialik Sulaiman 
succeeded him. He likewise soon afterwards died, aud Khizr 
Khan then obtained Blultdn, with all its dependencies, from 
Sultdn Piroz Shah. G-od Almighty had chosen him for great 
work aud a high station, and his 'dignity increased daily. I’iio 
events of his campaigns and victories, before ho accomplished the 
conquest of Dclili, have already been related. On the 15th 
Rabi’u-l awwal, 817 (30th Blaj', 1414 a.d.), lie entered tlie fort 
of Siri, and posted his army in the palace of Sultan Blahinud. 
Tlio people of the city, by force of late events, had become 
impoverished and needy, so lie settled allowances and made 
provision for them. By this kindness, they wore all made easy 
and happy. He gave to Blaliku-sh Shark Bialik Tuhfa the 
title of Tdju-1 Blulk, and made liim irazir. To )Saiyid Salim, 
chief of the saiyids, he gave the //.Vd’ and siidd; of Saliaranpiir, 
and all alVaivs were sot in order. ITo gave to Bialik 'Ahdn-r 
Bahim, adopted son of the late Bialik Sulaiman, the title of 

J T!ie T>thaldt-i AIMri, Bndtiuni, nml Firi4it.i all n.crrti* tint .^tsilik Hu! lirafui ■a-.n 
the a'loiitvd hoti of Xa^iru-I Mulk. am! tli-- oatoit of our arc-in!^. 'Hi. 
wortlin!' of thi< in-'.im;. liow.vcr. mA-'i Ktiirr Kium t<> b- tlo' n.l 1 ->yof 
M-ird.'m. an cviilout error, wiitfli one litllo trorvi iu the text woiilil rntilr, an ! ivhicl; 
has been admitted in the trati'-lation. 
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’A14u-1 Mulk, and he confided to him the iktd^ and shilch of 
Multan and Fathpur. He made Malik Sarwar governor {shahna) 
of the capital, and his locum tenens when he was himself absent. 
Malik Khairu-d din was made *dnz-i mamdlih (muster-master), 
Malik K41u keeper of the elephants, Malik Hand became secre- 
tary [dahir'). Ikhtiyar Khan was appointed to the shihk of the 
Doab. The State officials were confirmed in the pargams, villages, 
and iJctd’s, which they had held in the reign of Sultdn Mahmud, 
and were sent to look after them. Thus the affairs of State 
were all properly arranged. 

In the year 817 h. (1414 a.d.), Maliku-sh Shark Taju-1 Mulk 
was sent out with the army of Hindustan, while Khizr Khan 
himself remained in the capital. Taju-1 Mulk crossed the 
Jumna, and went to the town of Ahdr. Then he crossed the 
Granges into the country of Katehr, and chastised and plundered 
the infidels of that country. Bai Har Singh fled into the 
mountains of Anwala.^ When the army of Islam closed in 
upon Irim, he was helpless, and paid taxes, money, and tribute 
{mahsiil o mdl o khidmati). Muhabat Khan, amir of Badaun, 
came to wait upon Taju-1 Mulk. After this interview, Taju-1 
Mulk pursuing the course of the Rahab, he arrived at the ford 
of Sarg-dwari, and there crossed the Ganges. He chastised 
the infidels of Khur^ and Kambil (Kampila), and passing 
through the town of Sakina, he proceeded to Badham. ' Hasan 
Khan, amir of Bapri, and Malik Hamza his brother, came to 
wait upon him. The infidels of Gwdlior, Seori, and Ohandawar,^ 

' brought their money and taxes {mdl o mahsdl), and bowed their 
necks to the yoke of obedience. He wrested Jalesar from the 
possession of the infidels of Chandawar, and gave it to the 

1 MS. TalaJcdt-i Ahhari ijO; Badafin'i aljil 

Firislita says simply tlie “ lioliistdn ” (mountains). See note infra, p. 49. 

- “ ITow known as Shamsktad.” — TahahdUi Ahbari. 

® .Rtipi'i, or Rapri, and Chandaw&.r are on the Jumna, a few miles below Agra, in 
a country full of ravines, and well capable of being defended by a few men against 
thousands. — ^EUiot, edition of 1849, p. 192. 
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Musulmaus, wlio had formerly held it. He left his own officers 
there. Then passing along the Black river, he chastised the 
infidels of Etawa, and returned to the capital. 

In the year 818 H. (1415 a.d.), Khizr Khdn gave to his son, 
the exalted prince Maliku-sh Shark Malik Mubarak, who was 
worthy to be a king, the khiffas of Firozpiir and Sirhind, and 
all the ilcta’ s of the late Bairam Khan. He gave him command 
over all the west country, and sent Malik Sadhu Nadira to act 
as his deputy. When all the affairs of that country were 
satisfactorily arranged, the prince returned with Malik Sadhu 
Nadira, Zirak Khan, amir of Samdna, and other amirs and 
maliks, to the capital. 

In 819 H. (1416 A.D.), Khizr Khan sent Malik Taju-1 Mulk 
with a great army to Bayana and Grwalior. When the Malik 
entered the country of Baydna, Malik Karimu-1 Mulk, brother 
of Shams Khdn, gave him a grand reception. From thence he 
proceeded to G-wdlior and plundered the country, and having 
seized the money and tribute of [the Rai of] Gwdlior and other 
rdis,^ he passed the Jumna opposite Chandawdr, and went 
towards Kampila and Pattidlf. Rai Har Singh, the occupier of 
Katehr, was submissive, so after taking the revenue and tribute 
from him, the Malik returned to the capital. Malik Sadhu 
Nddira had been sent to Sirhind as the representative of Prince 
Mubdrak. In the mouth of Jumdda-1 awwal, some Turk-baclias® 
of the family of Bairam Khdn treacherously got Sadhu into 
their power and murdered him. They then seized upon the 
fort of Sirhind. Khizr Khdn sent Malik Ddud, the dal>ir ■ 
(secretary), and Zirak Khdn, to put down these rebels. The 
Turk-bachas fled across the Satladar (Sutlej), and escaped to the 
mountains. Ddrid pursued them thither, and for two months 
carried on operations in the hills. But their mountainous retreats 
were strong, and he was unable to subdue them, so he returned. 
While this was passing, intelligence arrived in the month of 

1 The TabaMt-i AJcbari says, “having taken the fixed tribute from the Efif of 
Gwfilior.” ® See su^rd, note 1, p. 40. 
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Eajab that Sultdn Ahmad of Gujarat had laid siege to the fort 
of h^dgor. Khizr Khan marched thither, passing between Tonak 
and Todah, and when Sultan Ahmad heard of his approach, he 
retreated towards Dhdr. Khizr Khan went to New city Jlidin 
{sJiah'-i nan- Jhaln)} and Ilyds Khan, amiv of Jh^in, had the 
honour of an interview. Having repressed the disturbances in 
that quarter, Khizr Khan returned to Gwalior, and besieged the 
rdi in the fort. As the fort was very strong, ho could not take 
it, but he took money and revenue on account of Gwalior, and 
then proceeded to the hhitta of Bayana, where Shams Khdn 
Auhadi (amir of Baydna) also paid money and tribute. After 
this he returned to Dehli. 

In 820 H. (1417 a.d.), Tughdn Kais and sundry other Tiirk- 
bacJias, who had slain Malik Sadhu, broke out in rebellion, and 
Kliizr Khan sent Zirak Khdn, amir of Samana, with a strong 
force, to put them down. When he reached Samana, Tughdn, 
and the other Tiirk-hacJias, who had .besieged Malik Kamal 
Badhan, representative of Khan-zada Mu’azzam, in the fort of 
Sirhind, went off to the mountains. Zirak Khdn pursued them 
to the town of Bdil.^ Here Tughdn Eais consented to pay a fine. 
He expelled the Turk-hacha murderers of Malik Sadhu from his 
band, and gave his son as a hostage. Zirak Khdn sent the youth 
and the money to Dehli, and himself returned to Samana. 

In 821 H. (1418 A.D.), Khizr Khdn sent Malik Tdju-1 Mulk 
with a numerous army to repress the rebellion of Har Singh, of 
^Katehr.3 When this force ci’ossed the Ganges, Har Singh laid 


^ The TdbaMt-i Alclari says, “ shahr-i nau- arris Jhain.” Badhuni has simply 
“Jah&,baii.” Birishta says, shahr-i nau, known as ’arus-i jahdn (bride of the 
world),” and his words show that he meant jahdn, and not Jhhin, though he may 
have misunderstood the TabaMt-i Ahbari. The title of “bride” was applied to 
a virgin fortress. See vol. iii., p. 622. 

2 This name is given as Bdil and Ifdil in the MS., and by the Tabahdt-i AIcbari. 
Firishta says “Phil.” 

/ 3 The Hindu name of the present province of Eohilkhand. At first the Muham- 

madan conquerors called all the country to the east of the Ganges Katehr, hut 
subsequently, when Sambhal and BadSAn were made separate governments, the 
country beyond the Bamgangh only was called by that name. — ^Elliot, edition of 
1849, p. 192. 
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■waste the -whole country of Katehr, and -went into the jungle of 
Anwdia, which borders that country for a distance of twenty-four 
Jcos. The army of Islam encamped near the jungle, and Har 
Singh being inclosed therein, had to fight. The royal forces 
were victorious, and all the fiirniture and baggage and arms and 
horses of the infidels fell into their hands. Har Singh fled 
towards the mountains of Kumayun. On the following day 
about twenty thousand horse were sent in pursuit, whilst Taju-1 
Mulk remained stationary with his army and baggage. The 
forces of Islam crossed the Rahab, and pursued the enemy into 
the mountains of Kumayun. Har Singh pressed forward into 
the mountains, and on the fifth day the royal forces retired, 
after having secured great spoil. Taju -1 Mulk then fell back, 
and passing near Badaun, he crossed the Ganges at the ford of 
Bajlana. Muhabat Khdn, amir of Badaun, there took leave of 
him, and he proceeded to Etdwa. He ravaged that district, 
and besieged Rai Sarwar,^ who held it 5 but the Rdi offered 
money and tribute, and so secured peace. From thence T4ju-1 
Mulk returned in the month of Rabf’u-1 dkhir triumphant to 
Dehli. He there presented the money and tribute which he had 
brought to Khizr Khan, and was most graciously received. 

■^In 822 H. (1419 a.d.), Khizr Khan marched against Katehr. 
First he chastised the rebels in the country of Kol, after that 
he scoured the jungles of the Rahab and of Sarabhal, and over- 
threw the rebels. From thence he proceeded, in the mouth of 
Zi-1 ka’da, towards Badaun, and passed the Ganges near the 
town of PattidK. When Muhdbat Khdn heard of this, his 
heart was struck with dismay, and he made preparations for 
standing a siege. In the month of Zi-1 hijja, Khizr Khdn 
invested the fort, and carried on the siege for six months. He 
was just upon the point of capturing it, when he received in- 
formation that a conspiracy had been formed against him by 
some amirs and malihs of the late Mahmud Shah, who had 

1 Seo siiprd, pp. 22, 26. Our MS. still calls him “Sabir,” and Firishta here 
names him “ Sambir,” 
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been over])o\Yored by Danlat Kluin Among them Avore Kiwam 
KbAu and IkhtiyAr Elian. As soon as this came to his 
knowledgoi Ehizr Khan raised the siege of J3adaun, and 
marched towards Dchli. On his march, b}’’ the banks of tlio 
Granges, on the 20th Jumada-1 awwal, 822 ii., having captured 
Eiwam Ehan, IkhtiyAr KliAn, and other officers of the late 
Saltan Mahmud, ho put them to death in punishment of their 
treason, and thou repaired to Dehli. 

Information was now given of an impostor who had assumed 
the name of Sarang Khan. It appeared that a man assuming 
the name of Sarang Khan^ had appeared in the mountains of 
Bajwara," dependent on Jalandhar, and had given himself out 
to be Sarang Khan. Many foolish ignorant people [believed 
him, and he had assembled a par^v around him. Kbizr KliAn]^ 
gave the ilda’ of Sirhiud to [Malik SultAn ShAh] Lodi, and 
deputed him to repress the pretender. Malik Sultan Shah, in 
the month of Kajab, proceeded with his own forces to Sirhind. 
The pretender SArang, with his rustic adherents, then sallied 
forth from BAjwAra, and when he approached the river Satladar 
(Sutlej), the people of Arubar (Rupar) also joined him. In 
the mouth of Sha’bAn, he came near to Sirhind, and a battle 
was fought, j Malik SultAn Shah Lodi obtained the victory, and 
the pretender was put to flight. He fled to the town of Tarsai’i,^ 
one of the dependencies of Sirhind. KhwAja ’AH IndarAbi, 
amir of the town of Jhath, with his dependents, joined the 
pretender. Zirak KhAn, amir of SAmAna, and Tughan, rais 
(chief) of the Turk-hachas of JAlandhar, came forward to 
strengthen SultAn SliAh. SultAn Shah entered Sirhind, and 
the pretender Sarang then fled to Arubar (Rupar). Khwaja 

^ “ "WTio died in tbe time of Timor’s invasion.”’ — Firishta. 

2 Tlie Tdbahdt-i Ahhari and Badatim read “Bajw&i-a,” but Firisbta makes it 
“ Macbiwkra.” 

3 There is an evident break in our MS. here, about a line being absent. The 
first two words are suggested by the context ; tbe others are taken from the TabaMt-i 
Ahhari. 

* Tbe Tdbahdt-i Ahhari has “ Labori.” Bad&uni and Firisbta do not give tbe 
name. 
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’AH now deserted him, and joined Zirak Khan. Next day 
the royal army advanced to Arubar (Rupar), and there 
halted, the pretender having fled to the mountains. WJiile this 
was passing Malik Khairu-d din Kliani was also sent with a 
strong force against the pretender. In the month of Bamazan, 
he arrived at Arubar (Rupar), and there tlie forces united, and 
marched into the mountains in pursuit of tlic impostor. Sarang 
Khdifs followers were vanquished and lielpless, but the moun> 
tains were not easy of conquest, so tlic (roj'al) forces retreated. 
Malik Kliairu-d din proceeded to the capital, and Zirak Klian 
went to Ssimaiia, leaving Sultan Shuh Lodi with a force in 
possession of Arubai’. So the royal army was dispersed. 

In 823 H. (1420 a.d.), the pretended Sdrang Ivlum had a 
meeting with Tvighan, chief of the Turk-baebas, when Tughan 
treacherously got tlic impostor into Ids power, .and made 1dm 
prisoner. Ho afterwards killed him. Kldzr Khdn rcm.aincd in 
the capital, but ho sent Malik Tajii-l !Mullc with an army 
against Etiiwa. This armv marched thronirh the town of IJaran, 
and came into the country of Ivol. j\fior suppre.'^sing the rebels 
in that quarter, it advanced into Etuwa, and there destroyed the 
villaire of Dehli, the strongc.-^t place in the possession of the 
infidels. From thence, it marched against Et:iwa, and besieged 
Rui Sarwar,^ who at length made jieace, ami paid his annual 
revenue and tribute. The army then jiroeeedeil to the cuuntry 
of Chandawar, whicli it plundered, and laid waste. Jt then 
marched into Kitchr, where Rat Singh, the po-^^t-'isor of that 
conntrv. paid furtlu'V revenue and trilmlo. .\fier that. Tiijn-l 
Mulk returned to tin' capital. In the month of Rajah, intelli- 
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power liira. He inarclied to Sdmdnn, and there united his forces 
to those of Majlis-i ’all Zirak Khan. Tlicy then went in search 
of the rebel, hut he being informed of their approach, crossed 
the river Satladar (Sutlej), at the town of Ludhiyaiia, and con- 
fronted the royal army from the other side of the river. But 
the waters were low, and the ro 3 ^al forces crossed. Tiighan then 
fled into the country of Jasrath Khokhar. His lief (iJdd’') was 
given to Zirak Khan, and Malik Khairu-d din returned to DeliH. 

In 824 H. (1421 a.d.), Khiy.r Khdn marched to Mewat. 
Some of the Mewattis joined him, and the others were besieged 
in the fortress of Kutila [belonging to] Baliadur Kahir. Kliizr 
Khan sat down against the fort, and the i\Iewatfcis sallied forth 
to fight ; but the}’- were quickly defeated, the fort was taken, 
and they fled to the mountains. After destroying the fort of 
Kutila, Khizr Khan marched towards Grwalior. On the 7th 
Muharram, 824 h. (13th January, 1421 a.d.), Malik Tdju-1 
Mulk died, and the office of wazir was given to his eldest son, 
Maliku-sh Shark Malik Sikandar. When Khizr Khan arrived 
in Grwalior, his forces invested the fort, and overran the country. 
After realizing money and tribute, ho proceeded to Bt-5-wa. Kai 
Sarwar of Etawa was dead, and his son being unable to make 
resistance, paid his revenue and tribute money. Khizr Khan 
was now taken ill, and returned to Dehli. On the 17th Jum&da-l 
awwal, 824 h. (IStli May, 1421 a.d.), after reaching the city, he 
died, and God in his mercy took him. 

Sultdn-i ^azam iva Klmddigdn-i mti’azzam Mu’izzu-d dimyd 
wau-d din Muhdralc Shah} 

Khizr Khan, three days before his death, nominated his excel- 
lent and worthy son as his heir-apparent. On the 19th Jumada-1 
awwal, 824, with the approval of the amirs and maliJcs,^ Mubarak 

1 Mub&rak Shkh, like his father, is in this work rarely called Sulthn. He is com- 
monly spoken of as Khuddwand Jahdn-pandh, “ the Lord, the asylum of the world.” 

® Briggs (Firishta, i., 612) sees in this a proof of the increased power of the 
aristocracy ; but the same terms have been xised in describing the accession of many 
of Mubhrak Shhh’s predecessors, and so no inference can be drawn from them. 
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Shall took his scat upon the throne, Khizr Khan being dead, 
the people in general renewed their vows of allegiance to his 
throne. The amh'S and niaUJcs, the imams.) saiijids^ and Icdszs, and 
every one else who held appointments and emoluments in the 
late reign, were confirmed in their i/zid's, pargams, villages 
parcels of ground and -allotments {mahclM), by the new 

sovereign. He even increased them of his own accord. .The 
fiefs of the shikk of Hisar Firozah and of Hdnsi were taken 
from Malik Eajab Nadir and given to Maliku-sh Shark Malik 
Badah, the Sultdn's nephew. Malik Eajab received the fief of 
the shikk of Dibdlpur. News now arrived of the rebellion of 
Jasrath Shaikhd Kholdiar and Tughan Eais. 

The cause of this outbreak was, that in 823 h. (1420 a.d.), 
Sultdn ’AU, King of Kashmir, led his army into the country of 
Thatta, but as he returned, he was encountered by Jasrath 
Khokhar. The Shah’s army was scattered, part being still in 
Thatta, and part having come out. Incapable of sustaining the 
attack, it broke and fled. Shdh ’Ali himself fell a prisoner into 
the hands of Jasrath, and all his baggage and stores were plun- 
dered. Jasrath Khokhar was an imprudent rustic. Intoxicated 
with victory, and elated with the strength of his forces, he began 
to have visions about Dehli. When he heard of the death of 
Khizr Khdn, he passed the rivers Biyah and Satladar (Sutlej), 
with a body of horse and foot, and attacked Edi Kamalu-d din 
Main, at Talwandi. Kai Firoz fled before him towards the 
desert. Jasrath next plundered the country, from the town of 
Ludhiydna to the neighbourhood of Arubar (Eupar), on the 
Sutlej. Some days after, he re-crossed the river, and proceeded to 
Jdlandhar. Zirak Kh^n withdrew into the fort, and Jasrath 
Khokhar pitched his camp three kos from the town, on the bank 
of the Beni. Negociations went on between them, and terms of 
capitulation were agreed upon by both parties. The fort was to 
be evacuated and given into the charge of Tughan. Majlis-i 
’AH Zirak Khan was to take a son of Tughdn to wait upon the 
Sultan, and Jasrath was to send tribute, and return home. On 
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the 2nd Junidda-1 dkhir, ZiimIc Bllidu came out of tho fort of 
Jdlaudhar, and was conducted to Jasrath Kholdiar, who was 
draAvn up ready to receive him with his whole force. When 
Jasrath saw Zirak Khan in his power, he forgot his promise, 
and carefully guarding him, carried him off a prisoner over tho 
Sutlej, to the town of Ludhij'dna. Krom thence ho marched 
on the 20th Jumfula-1 akhir, to Sirhind, wdiero he arrived in the 
middle of tho rainy season. M.alik Sultdn Shah Lodi took 
refuge in tho fort, and although Jasrath made great exei’tions, 
Grod guarded the fortress, and Jasrath failed to take it.^^When 
Malik Sultan Shah’s appeals for assistance reached the ears of 
the Sultdn, he, notwithstanding tho rains, marched out of the 
city in the month of Kajab, and proceeded towards Sirhind. ^He 
reached the town of Kohila, in tho neighbourhood of Sdmdna, 
and Jasrath hearing of his approach, raised tho siege of 
Sirhind, on the 27th Bajab, and retreated to Ludhiyana. He 
released Majlis-i ’dli Zirak Khdn,^ who then returned to 
Sdmdna, and joined his sovereign. The royal army then ad- 
vanced to Ludhiyana, and Jasrath Khokhar crossed to the other 
side of the river, where he encamped in full view of the Sultan’s 
forces. He had got possession of all the boats, so the royal 
army was unable to pass. For nearly forty days they thus 
remained posted in sight of each other, until Canopus rose and 
the waters fell. The Sultan then retired to Kabulpur, and 
Jasrath Khokhar, keeping to the bank of the river, made a 
similar movement. On the 11th Shawwdl, the king sent Sikan- 
dar Tuhfa, Majlis-i ’dli Zirak Khdn, Maliku-sh Shark Mahmud 
Hasan, Malik Kdlu, and several other amirs, with a strong force 
and six elephants, to cross the river higher up at Bdpar. Early 
in the morning they crossed the river by a ford. On the same 
day, the king himself marched to the place where they had 
crossed. Jasrath Khokhar also, still holding to the bank 
of the river, advanced by a parallel march; but when he 

1 Bad&Ani agrees that he was released, hut Pirishta says he escaped. The 
TahaMt-i Akharl simply says he joined the Sulthn. 
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heard that some forces had crossed the river, he was alarmed, 
and took up a position four Jcos distant from, the ford. The 
Sultdn then passed with his whole army, and hastened to meet 
him. As soon as the royal forces came in sight, the rebels fled 
without fighting, leaving all their baggage behind. The royal 
forces pursued, and many horse and foot men were killed. 
Jasrath fled hastily with some light-horse, to the town of 
Jalandhar, and on the second day he crossed the Biyah. When 
the royal army reached the Biydh, he made off to the Eavi. 
The Sultan crossed the Biyah at the foot of the hills, and 
reached the Edvi, near the town of Bhowa. He continued 
his pursuit across the river, aud Jasrath then went over the 
J anhdva,^ and proceeded to Tekhar,® in the hills. Eai Bhim, 
the chief of Jammu, was honoured in an interview with the 
Sultan, and he then undertook to act as guide. He crossed 
the Janhava, and conducted the royal array to Tekhar, which 
was his [ J asrath Ehokhar’s] ^ strongest place. They destroyed 
the place, and made many of those who had there sought refuge 
prisoners. The royal army then retired victorious towards 
Labor. 

In Muharram, 825 h. (December, 1421), the Sultan, entered 
the ruined city of Labor, ^ in which no living thing except the 
owl of ill omen had its abode. After a while the Sultan turned 
his attention to the restoration of the city, and under his royal 
favour building was recommenced. He stayed there encamped 
by the side of the Eavi for nearly a month, engaged in repairing 
the fort and the gates. When this work was completed, he gave 
the fief of Labor to Maliku-sh Shark Malik Mahmud Hasan. 
He gave him also two thousand horse, and having made pre- 

1 So in the text : Badhhni has " Chhinho.” The Chin&b is meant. Sec vol. iii., 
p. 313. 

* So in the text : The TabaMt-i A1:bari)na.s “ Thankar,” and Badhdni, “ Talhar.” 
Firishta says, “ Beesul,” but Bissfili is on the Hhvi. 

® Tabakdt-i Ahbari, 

< He calls it shahr-i maimim, “the happy city ’’—rather at rariancc with his 
description of it. 
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paration for the maintenance of this force and of the fort, he left 
them in his charge, and then returned to Dehli. In Jumada-I 
akhir of this same year, Jasrath Shaikha crossed the rivers 
Janhava and Eavi with a large force of horse and foot, and 
proceeded to Lahor.^ He pitched his camp near the place 
(tomb) of the Shaikhu-1 Mashaikh Shaikh Hasan Zanjani. On 
the 11th Jumdda-1 akhir, an engagement was fought in the mud 
fort {Msdr-i Jchdm), and by Grod’s grace Jasrath was repulsed. 
The royal forces came out o*f the fort in pursuit, but did not 
advance very far, so that the opposing forces maintained their 
respective positions. On the next day J asrath held his ground, 
hut on the following day he went down the Ravi. There 
having assembled, the wise men Culamd), he, on the 17th of the 
menth, fell back one kos from Labor. On the 21st he returned 
and again attacked the fort, but the arms of Isld.m were once 
more victorious. The assailants were driven back and pursued, 
and Jasrath returned to his army. In this way for a mouth and 
five days fighting went on outside the fort, but at length 
Jasrath was compelled to retreat towards Kaldnor. Rdi Bhim 
had come into the fort of Kalanor, with the object of rendering 
assistance to the royal forces. He had (already) excited the 
enmity of Jasrath, and when the latter approached, constant 
fighting went on, but neither party could prevail. So the strife 
continued; but subsequently, in the month of Ramazan, they 
made peace. Jasrath then went towards the Ravi, and there he 
, gathered together all the people of the territory of the Khokhars 
who were in alliance with him. Sikandar Tuhfa now ai’rived 
at the ford of Buhi with a large force to support Malik Mahmud 
Hasan, wdio had been sent by the Sultan against Jasrath. 
Unable to resist these forces, Jasrath fled across the Ravi and 
Jduhava with his followers, and proceeded to Tekhar.^ Maliku- 
sh Shark crossed the Biyah at the ford of Buhi, and on the 12th 

' “ S/iahr-i maimMi Muldrali-dhdd." The name of its restorer had thus heeu 
given to the “ happ3* city.” 

- Here called Tclhar. 
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Shawwal, he arrived at Labor. Malik Mahmtid Hasan came 
three kos out of the fort to meet. him. 

Previous to this, Malik Rajah, amir of Dibalpur, Malik Sultan 
Shah Lodi, amir of Sirhind, and Ear Firoz Main joined Malik 
Sikandar. The army (of Sikandar Tuhfa) marched along the 
Eavi, and crossed that river between Kdlanor and the town of 
Bhoh. On reaching the confines of Jammu, ^ they were joined by 
Eai Bhim. After this, some Khokhars who had separated from 
Jasrath, at the river of Janhava, were defeated, and the army 
returned to Labor. His Majesty now gave orders that Maliku-sh 
Shark Mahmud Hasan should go to the fief of Jalandhar, and 
having got ready (his followers), should return and join him. 

I Malik Sikandar was placed in charge of Labor, and in obedience 
to the royal order, he proceeded with his army into the fort. His 
Majesty having recalled Mahmud and the other amirs, removed 
Malik Sikandar from the office of tsash', and appointed as his 
successor Maliku-sh Shark Sarwar, then governor of the city. 
The son of the latter succeeded him in the office of governor. 

In the year 826 h. (1423 a.d.), His Majesty made ready his 
army, and determined to march towards Hindustan. In the 
month of Muharram he entered the territory of Katehr, and 
collected the revenue and taxes (mdl o mahsicl). At this time 
Muhabat Khdn, who had felt himself in danger from the 
Sultd.n’s father Khizr Khan, was admitted to an interview and 
forgiven. From thence, the Sultan crossed the Granges, and 
attacked the country of the Rdhtors, putting many of the infidels 
to the sword. He remained for some days encamped on the 
Grano-es, and then he left Malik Mubaraz, Zirak Khdn, and 
Kam41 Khan with a detachment in the fort of Kamj)ila, to put 
down any outbreak of the Rahtors. The son of Eai Sarwar, avIio 
had joined His Majesty, and had followed in his retinue, now 
took alarm and went off. Maliku-sh Shark Khairu-d din Khdn 
was sent in pursuit of him with a strong force, but could not 


1 Here called “Jnmiin.” 
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come up with him. He, liowever, plundered his country, and ' 
descended upon Etawa. The Sultan also marched and joined 
Khairu-d din in Etawa, when the infidel ruler of that country 
shut himself up in his fort. But he was unable to hold out, 
and so this son of R^i Sarwar made his submission, and paid 
the revenue and tribute which was owing. His Majesty then 
returned victorious to Dehli, where he arrived in Jumada-l 
akhir, 826 h. Malik Mahmud Hasan came in with a large body 
of followers from. his fief of Jdlaudhar to wait upon the Sultan, 
and was received with great distinction. The office of ’driz-i 
mamdlili was taken from Malik Khairu-d din Khani and given 
to Mahmud Hasan'. This worthy and righteous man was a 
faithful servant of the Sultan ; he applied himself diligently to 
business, and his dignity daily increased. In Jumada-l awwal 
of this same year, there was fighting between Jasrath Shaikha 
and Rai Bhim. The rdi was killed, and the greater portion of 
his horses and arms -fell into the hands of Jasrath. On ascer- 
taining the death of Rdi Bhim, Jasrath united a small army of 
Mughals with his own, and attacked the territories of Dibdlpur 
and Labor. Malik Sikandar immediately marched after him, 
but J asrath fell back, and crossed over the J dnhdva. About this 
time intelligence ai'rived of the death of Malik ’Aldu-1 Mulk, 
amir of Multan. 

Accounts were also brought in, that Shaikh ’Ali,^ lieutenant of 
the prince the son of Sar-’atraash, was advancing with a large force 
from Kabul to attack the territories of Bhakkar and Siwistdn. 
To repulse this attack and overthrow the accursed invaders. His 
Majesty placed the districts of Multan and Siwistan under the 
charge of Maliku-sh Shark Malik Mahmud Hasan, and he sent 
him with a large army, and with all his family and dependents, 
to Multdn. When he arrived there, he restored tranquillity 
among the population, and distributing in’dms, pensions, and 
allowances, he made the people joyful and happy. The inhabi- 

^ Firishta says “ one of the nobles of Mirza Shhh Eukh, who was established at 
Kabul.” 
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tants, both of the city and countiy, felt secure. He repaired 
tbo fort which had been damaged in the straggles {hddisah) with 
the Mughals, and he collected a strong army around him. 

News now arrived that Alp Khan,^ aynir of Dhar, had marched 
against the Rdi of Grwalior. His Ma/jesty hastened thither ^vith 
a large armj^ but when he arrived at the district {Miitta) of 
Bay^na, the son of Auhad Khan, amir of Baydna, who had 
treacherously murdered his uncle, Mubarak Khan, rebelled 
against the Sultdn, and destroying the fort, retired to the top of 
the hill. His Majesty sat down with his army at the foot of the 
hill, and after a time, the son of Auliad Khdu, being reduced to 
extremities, paid his revenue and tribute, and j)laced his neck in 
the collar of obedience. His Majesty then continued his march 
towards Gwdlior against Alp Khan. This chief held the fords 
of the Chambal, but another ford was accidentally found, and 
the royal army passed over. Malik Mahmud Hasan and some 
other amirs, and the Mewattis, and Nusfat Khan, with their 
horse and foot, plundered the baggage of Alp Khdn, and brought 
many of his men, both horse and foot, back as prisoners. His 
Majesty considering that both parties were Musulmans, spared 
the lives of the prisoners and set them free. Next day. Alp 
Khan sent messengers to His Majesty to make proposals of peace. 
The Sultan seeing that he was reduced to a state of impotence, 
consented to make peace, on condition of Alp Khan sending in 
tribute and retiring from Gwalior. On the following day. Alp 
Khan forwarded his tribute, and marched back towards Dhar. 
His Majesty remained for some time encamped on the banks of 
the Chambal, levying revenue and taxes from the infidels of the 
neighbourhood according to old custom, after which he returned 
to Dehli, where he arrived in Kajab, 827 H., and devoted himself 
to the business of the State. ,/ 

^ Our MS. and BadWni give the name as “ Alb (Alp) Khan, but the Tahalcat-i 
Alcbari has “ Alaf Kh&n ” (which is a common error for “ Ulugh Kh&.n ”), and adds 
that he was known as “ Sult&n HAshang.” Firishta calls him, “ Sulthn HAshang, 
prince (wo A”) of Malwa.” 
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In Muliarram, 828 h. (November, 1424), His Majesty resolved 
on going to Katebr. On reacbing tlie banks of tbe Ganges, Hai 
Har Singb came to pay bis respects, and was received with great 
condescension ; but as be bad not paid bis taxes [mahsul) for 
three years, be was detained for a while The royal army then 
crossed the Ganges, and having chastised the recusants of the 
neighbourhood, proceeded to the hills of Kumd.yun. There it 
stayed for a time, but when the weather became hot, it marched 
homewards by the banks of tbe Rabab. Crossing the Ganges at 
Gang, the intention was to march to Elanauj ; but there was a 
terrible famine iu the cities of Hindustan, and consequently 
the army advanced no farther. News was brought that tbe 
Mewattis bad broken out into rebellion, so tbe Sultan marched 
into Mewat, which be ravaged and laid waste. The Mewattis 
having driven off all tbe population,^ took refuge in [the 
mountains of 2] Jabra, which was their great stronghold. This 
place was impregnable, and grain and fodder were scarce, so the 
Sultan returned to Dehli. He arrived there in the month of 
Rajah, and took up his abode in the palace. The amirs and 
maliks were dismissed to their own estates, and the Sultan save 
himself up to relaxation and pleasure. \/ 

In 829 H. (November, 1425), he again marched against Mewat. 
Jallu and Kaddu,^ grandsons of Bahadur Nahir, and several 
Mewattis who had joined them, laid waste their own territories, 
and took up a position in the mountains of Andwar. ^ They were 
attacked for several days by the royal forces, who drove them 
out of Andwar, and then they went to the mountains of Alwar. 
Next day Bis Majesty destroyed the fortified post of Andwar, • 
and inarched against Alwar. When Jallu and Kaddu posted 

' The TahaMt-i Ahhari is more explifeij; : “ In consequence of the balances due for 
three' years, he was kept for some days in confinement ; but then having paid the 
money, he was set at liberty." 

- “ Having laid waste and depopulated their country.” — TahaMt-i Ahhari. 

® TabaMt-i AJcbari. 

^ The TahaMt-i Akbari and Firishta agree in these names. For the first of these 
names our MS. gives '•^Khalk." 
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thonisolvcs there, the royal forces followed them. At length 
they were reduced to distress, and wore compelled to surrender. 
His hTajesty granted them quarter, and aftenvards graciously 
gave Kaddu a reception.^ / 

"“The Sultdn having wasted the country of Mewat, 
“ returned homo. Fourteen months afterwards, on the 
“l]th Muharram, 830 ii. (12th Fovembor, 1426 a.d.), 
“ho proceeded to iMcwfit, and after punishing the dis- 
“allccted in that quarter, he marched to Bayana. Mu- 
“hammad Khun, son of Auhad Klifin, ruler of Bayana, 
“retired to the top of the liill, and for sixteen days kept 
“ up his resistance. Some of his men joined the Sultan, 
“ and when he could no longer hold out, ho came forth from 
“ the fort in the month of Babi’u-l dkhm, with a rope round 
“his neck, and made his .submission. The horses and 
“ arms and goods of all sorts which were in the fort, he 
* “oftcred as tribute. By order of the SultAn, his family 
“ and dependents wore brought out of the fortress and sent 
“to Dehli. Baydna was given to Mukbil Khan. Si'kri, 
“ which is now known as Fathpur, was entrusted to Malik 
“Kliairu-d din Tuhfa. His Majesty then proceeded to- 
“ wards Gwalior. The Edf of Gwalior and [f/^e J2ais] of 
“Bhaugar and Chandawar, made no resistanee, but paid 
“ their revenue according to the old rule. 

“ TJie Sultan returned to Dehli in the month J umada-1 
“awwal. He then changed the territoiy of Mahmud 
“Hasan, giving him charge of Hisar Firozah, and trans- 
“ferring Multan to Malik Bajab Nadira. Muhammad 
“Klidn [son of Auhad Khan] having escaped with his 
“family, fled to Mewat, where several of his scattered 

^ The TalaMt-i AJclari and Firishta agree in saying that he (or they) Tvere 
imprisoned. 

- The MS. is deficient in making no mention of the year 830. A lacuna ocenrs 
just at this point, as evidenced by the abrupt wording of the MS., and by the 
omission of all account of certain events recorded by other writers. What follows, 
marked by inverted commas, is taken from the Tabakdt-i AJcbari. 
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“ followers rejoined him. There he learnt that Malik Mukbil 
■“[the governor] had marched with his army towards 
“ Mahdwan, leaving Malik Ehairu-d din Tuhfa in the fort, 
“and the town empty [of soldiers]. Muhammad Khan 
“seized the opportunity, and being supported by several 
“ zaminddrs of Bayana, he went there with a small force. 
“Most of the people of the town and country joined him. 
“Unable to hold the fort, Malik Khairu-d din capitulated, 
“ and went to Dehli. 

“Mubarak Shah then gave Bayana to Malik Mubariz, 
“ and sent him against Muhammad Khan. The rebel shut 
“ himself up in the fort, and Mubariz took possession of the 
“ country and began to manage it. Muhammad Khan then 
“ left a party of his adherents in the fort, while he himself 
“escaped, and with all speed went to join Sultan Ibrahim 
“ Sharki. Sultdn Mubarak Shah summoned Malik Mubdriz 
“ to his presence to account for the escape of Muhammad 
“Khan, and marched in person against Baydna. On his 
“ way, a letter reached him from Kddir Khdn, the governor 
“ of Kdlpi, informing him that Sultan Ibrdhim Sharki was 
“ coming up against Kalpi with a strong force. The Sultan 
“therefore deferred his march to Baydna, and turned to 
“meet Sultan Ibrdhim Sharki. Meanwhile the forces of 
“ Sharki had attacked the town of Bh-ukanu, ^ and were 
“marching upon Baddun. Sultan Mubdrak Shdh then 
“ crossed the Jumna, and attacked the village of Haroli, 
“ one of the well-kno'wn places of Mawds. From thence 
“he proceeded to Atroli,” 

His Majesty was now informed that Mukhtass Elidn, brother 
of Sharki, had entered into the territory of Etawa with a large 
army and many elephants. He immediately sent off Maliku-sh 
Shark Mahmiid Hasan, with ten thousand brave and experienced 
horsemen, against Mukhtass Khdn. The marched with 


1 Firislita agrees witli tMs reading, but Bad&dni has Bbfin-kfiniin, 
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this force, and came to the place where the Shcivlii army was 
encamped. When Mukhtass Khan heard of his approaclr, he 
retreated, and joined [Ibrahim Shah] Sharki. Malik Mahmud 
Hasan remained there some days, seeking to take his opponents 
unawares ; but they were on the alert, and he could not find an 
opportunity. He then returned and joined his ow ariny.^ 
[Ibrahim Shah] Sharki now advanced along the banks of the 
Blackwater- to Burhanabad, in the district of Etawa. His 
Majesty marched against him from Atroli, and arrived at tlie 
j town of Payin-kotah,3 where the two armies were only a short 
distance apart. When Sharki saw the magnificence and the 
bravery of His Majesty, and the strength of his army, he 
retreated in the month of Jumdda-1 awwal, and went towards 
the town of Eipri. There he crossed the Jumna to Gudrang, 
and marching on, he encamped on the river of Katehr. His 
Majesty crossed the Jumna at Ohandawar in pursuit, and en- 
camped four kos distant from the enemy. The royal skirmishers 
made constant attacks upon all points, and carried off prisoners, 
cattle, and horses. About twenty days passed in this manner, 
the two armies being in close proximity. On the 17th Jumada-1 
dkhir, Sharki drew up all his forces, horse and foot and elephants, 
in battle array. His Majesty, Maliku-sh Shark Sanvaru-1 
Mulk, Saiyid Salim chief of the saiyids, and several otlier 
great amirs, remained in the camp in safety, and some others 
were sent against the enemy, such as Maliku-sh Shark Malik 
Mahmud Hasan, and Khan-i ’azam Fath Khdn son of Sultan 
Muzaffar, Majlis-i ’ali Zirak Khan, Maliku-sh Shark Sultan 
Shah, who had lately received the title of Islam Khan, Malik 
Jaman, grandson of the late Khan-i Jaban, Ktilii IClffmi, 
master of the elephants, Malik Ahmad Tuhfa, and Malik 
Mukbil Khdn. The battle began and went on from midday till 
evening, but as night fell, the combatants withdrew to their 

> That is, the royal army. 

- '‘A'b-i siydh," meaning the Ktilinadi. 

3 The TahaMt-i Alchari has “MMi-iona,” and Firislita “ MtiUkola.” 
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ospoctivo positions. Neither side Inrnccl their backs, but 
emaincd fighting till the last. There were man}’- ^Youndcd in 
he army of Sharki, so tliat when next day ho saw the strength 
f the ro 3 %al forces, he retreated towards the duinna. On the 
7th Jinnuda-1 akhir, ho crossed from Gudrang to Rdpri, 
nd from thence marched to his own country. The Sultan 
lursued him to Gudrang ; but as the combatants on botli 
ides were jMusulmdns, His Majesty yielded to the inter- 
essioii of his nobles, and gave up the pursuit. He then 
narched to Hath-kdnt, where he took revenue and taxes 
md tribute, according to old custom, from the Rdi of Gwdlior, 
ind other I'dfs. Turning homewards, he proceeded along the 
Dhambal, and entered Baydna. Muhammad Khan Auhadi had 
oined Sharki, and consequently being afraid, ho shut himself up 
in the fort. The Sultdn invested the fort, which Avas very lofty 
md strong, and Avas deemed impregnable. But the garrison 
u'as unable to make a successful defence ; their hands were 
powerless against the assailants, and their feet Avero unable to 
flee. So they Avero compelled to capitulate and ask for mercy. 
His Majesty, full of royal mercy and compassion for Musuhnans, 
forbore to punish Muhammad Khan, and granted him forgive- 
ness. He directed his forces to remove from the fort, and on 
the 26th Rajah he inarched out Avith his folloAvers, and Avent off 
tOAvards Mewdt. His Majesty remained there for some days 
to set in order the Avasted city ; then he took effectual care to 
preserve the district and fortress, by appointing as their governor 
Malik Mahmud, Avho had exhibited great resolution and loj’^alty 
in the government and protection of provinces, and had success- 
fully accomplished many great duties. Thus, in the beginning 
of the reign, he had fought against Jasrath Khokhar ; and Avhen 
he held the command at Ldhor, he had successfully contended 
against the prince-deputy of the Prince of Khurdsdn,^ and had 
prevented him from coming to Multdn. He was now appointed 
to comniand the fort of Baydna, and to manage the territory, 


VOL. W. 


1 The general of Shhh Eukh. 
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and that iktd’ and all its dependencies were placed under his 
charge. 

His Majesty then departed homewards, and proceeding along 
the banks of the Jumna, he reached Dehli on' the 15th Sha^ban, 
831 H. (80th April, 1428 a.d.), and took up his residence in 
Siri. Then dismissing the amirs and maliks to their fiefs, he 
gave himself up to pleasure and enjoyment. * * * la the month 
of Sliawwal, he seized Kaddu the Mewatti, for having allied 
himself to Sultdn [Ibrahim Sharki], and for having kept up a 
correspondence with him : afterwards he had him put to death 
privately. His Majesty then sent klalik Sarwaru-1 klulk with 
an army to hlewdt, to repress the turbulence of the people and 
settle the country. The inhabitants laid waste several of their 
towns and villages, places flourishing in the desert, and then 
retreated into the mountains. Jalal Khdn brother of Malik 
Kaddu, and some other chiefs, including Ahmad Khdn, Malik 
Fakhru-d din, and several other maliks related to them, collected 
all their horsemen and footmen, and assembled in the fort of 
Alwar. When Malik Sarwaru-1 Mulk sat down against the 
fort, the besieged saw that it was hopeless to resist, so they made 
proposals for peace, engaging to give hostages for the payment 
of their revenue. In accordance with this engagement, having 
received the revenue (?nd^), taxes (mahsul), and hostages, 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk returned with his army to Dehli. 

In the month of Zi-1 ka’da, intelligence was brought that 
Jasrath Khokhar had besieged the town of Kalanor. Maliku-sh 
Shark Malik Sikandar Tuhfa marched from Ldhor to relieve the 
place,- hut Jasrath, quitting his position before Kalanor, advanced 
some kos to meet him. A battle followed, in which Jasrath was 
victorious ; Malik Sikandar retreated with his forces to Labor. 
Jasrath passing by Kaldnor, ci’ossed the Biyah, and attacked 
Jalandhar ; but the place was strong, and he was unable to take 
iti so he retreated to Kaldnor, carrying off the people of the 
neighbourhood as prisoners. When His Majesty was informed of 
tteMTrrouf^ences, he ordered Zirak Khdn, amir of Samdna, and 
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Islam Khan, amir of Sirhincl, to unite their forces and advance 
to reinforce l\Ialik Sikandar. But before they readied Lahor, 
jMalik Sikandar had gone to Kalanor, and there uniting with 
Ills own forces all the horse and foot belonging to Bai Ghalib of 
that town, he marched after Jasrath, and met him near Kdngra, 
on the banks of the Biyah. Both armies drew up in battle 
array, and the fight began. The forces of Islam were victorious. 
Jasrath being defeated, all the spoils which he had gained at 
Jalandhar fell into the hands of the victors, and he retreated to 
Tekhar. Malik Sikandar then returned to Lfihor. 

In Muharram, 832 n. (October, 1428 A.n,), Maliku-sh Shark 
Mahmud Hasan having suppressed the rebellion which IMuham- 
mad Klran Anhadi had stirred up among the infidels of Bayiina, 
ho quitted that district and went to wait upon His Majesty in 
Dehli. He was received with great favour, and the fief of Hisar 
Firozah was granted to him. 

His Majesty determined to march into the mountains of 
Mewat, and the royal camp was pitched at the top of the Hauz-i 
khdss. The amirs and maliJes from all parts of the country joined 
it. Marching from thence, the Sultan proceeded to the palace 
of Hindwari, and rested there for a while. Jalfil Khan, Mowatti. 
and other Mewattis, being reduced to extremities, brought in the 
money, contributions, and tribute according to old rule, and 
some of them were granted the honour of paying homage. In 
the month of Shawwal, the roj^al standards returned safe and 
victorious to the capital. Nothing else of importance was done 
this year. About this time, intelligence was received of the 
death of Malik Bajab Nadira, amir of Multan, and the fief of 
Multan was restored to Maliku-sli Shark Mahmud Hasan, who 
received the title of ’Imadu-1 Mulk, and was sent to Multan 
with a large army. 

In the year 833 h. (1429-30), the Sultdn led his army to 
Gwalior, and passed through the countiy of Bayana. Having 
punished the rebels of Gwalior, he proceeded to Hathkant, The 
Bai of Hathkant was defeated, and he fled into the ^mountains 
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of J alhdr. j His country was pillaged and laid waste, and many 
of its infidel inliabitants were made prisoners. From thence the 
army proceeded to E4pn, and the fief of Rapri was taken from 
the son of Hasan Mian and given to Malik Hamza. The army 
then returned to the capital in the month of Eajab. • During the 
march, Saiyid Sdlira was attacked by illness and died. His 
body was placed in a coffin, and carried to Dehli with all speed, 
and buried. Saiyid Sdlim was [for thirty years, one of the 
great nobles in the service of]^ the late Khizr Mian, and he 
held many fiefs {iMu’s) and parganm in the Dodb, besides the 
fort of Tabarhindh (Sirhind). His Majesty had also granted to 
him the ItMUa of Sarsuti and the ildd' of Amroha. The late 
Saiyid was a very avaricious man, and in the course of time 
had amassed an immense sum of money, and vast quantities of 
grain and stuffs in the fort of Tabarhindh (Sirhind). After 
his death, all the ikicCs and pargam^ were given to his sons. 
The eldest son received the title of Saiyid Khdn, and the other 
was entitled Shuja’u-1 mulk. In the month of Shawwdl, Pulad 
Turk-bacha, slave of Saiyid Salim, came into the fort of Tabar- 
hindh, at the instigation of tlie Saijdd’s sons, and there began to 
prepare for rebellion. His Majesty imprisoned the Saiyid’s two 
sons, and sent Y^usuf Sarub and Rai Hansu Bhatti, to conciliate 
the above-mentioned Pulad, and to get possession of the late 
Saiyid’s wealth. When they came near the fort of Tabarhindh, 
on the first day, Pulad met them and conferred with them in 
the most friendly way ; he also sent them provisions, and made 
them feel at ease. Ro.vt day he sallied out of the fort with his 
men, and made a sudden attack” upon them. Malik Yiisuf and 
Rai Hansu were informed of his trcachor}', and made tlicir 
forces ready to meet him. Although the inalik's men wore all 
covered with iron, yet they could not stand before the infamovis 
Pulad.-’’ At the first onset they were scattered like dro])s, and 

1 TliP'O TTOnl?, n'antin;j in tlio MS., arc talccn from tlio Tittidiil-i Jllnri. 

• *• Shnh.hhini:' EtTmolo^icallv this mruti-; a mnht nttnek, anti is ro cxplaincii tv 
ilio Dk-lioimrii-s but it feem'i to be U'cil for any Hutldcn onslriuglit. 

3 J'hUid or /iilttd means nUil. 
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he ]n\r,'\io<l tluMu (oy a p in>'- tao. 'I'lion he lelurnetl aiul toek 
nf iluir \>a>’^:ii:e, tent':, ninney, penh*. nnt\ whatever 
they hml h 'A heh'uul them. ^ 

The !<»ihun. when he lunnl of thi*-'. w.i'- imioh nnVetesl, .'uul 
.'■tartcil ft«r Talesrhintlh. IT* arriveil :it Snr.-nti, where the avuvr. 
ninl u'.aUhs of ihuf'i* jtart': joineil the reval ^tanthu‘ll. Pvihel ha'\ 
made many j'reparatiom: f<»r the and had .'-trenuthi-ned 

himself in the fort. Majli-d h'di Zir.ik Klian, Malik Kalu, 
keejH-r of the elejdiant'-'. Ihluin Khutj and Kamal Khj’m invem' tl 
the fort. Maliku-sh Shark ‘hniolu-1 Mnlk. ^inuv of Multan, wa.s 
summoned to come from Multati and advi'-c tipon the .‘•uji|ires''-inn 
of Pfilad's' rehellion. In the month of Zi-1 hijjn, ’Imadu-l 
Mulk left hie army in Multan, and procredid hastily’ to Sarsuii 
with a .small party, where he was admitted to an interview. But. 
hefure this, Buhid had .••aid to him.self tiiat he couhl depend \i})on 
the ])roinis'e ami ]woteetion of Tmadu-l Mulk, and that if throunlt 
him ho could jiain hi.s ohject, he flMh'nl) would rettirn to hi.s 
obedience, and would hojx' for the honour of heini; received into 
the royal pro.sence. Tmailu-l Mulk was .>.ent I'orward to 'J'ahar- 
hindh to excite ids expectations. Puhol came out of the fort, 
and had an interview witit Tnnulu-1 Mulk and Malik Kfilu in 
front of the gate.- “ I’liliid, Imwever, talked and made .state. 
“ monts, hnt determined to persevere in Ids revolt.-'' So 
“ Tm6du-1 Ttiulk retuniod nn.snccos.sful. In the month of 
“ Safar, the Sultan ordered Tmddu-1 Mulk back to Multan, 
“ and lie liim.«elf returned to Dehli. 

' The word u.‘;cd is “jnrrtirn," to which tho Dictionnrie.s give flic meaning of “a 
nnracrous or cncumhcrcd nnny.” In a previous pa>-sago it seemed to have tho 
meaning of express, ejuich ; and Hint is cleurly the meaning of it here. Tlic whole 

passage runs Ai.il ^ 

It is evidently equivalent to jni-Wrt. 

* Ilcrc again there is a break in the MS. What follows, marked with inverted 
commas, is from the Tabnluli-i Ahhnrl. 

3 BadhOni is more explicit, lie says, Pfilfid “ came out and saw Tm(idu-1 JIulk, 
but he did not feel assured ; so being afraid, he went back to the fort, and continued 
the war.’’ 
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“ The Sult&n left Isl&m Klidn, Kamal Kh6,n, and Rdi 
“ Firoz Main to cany on the siege of Taharhindh. ’Imddu-1 
“ Mulk instructed these officers as to the siege operations, . 
“ and then departed for Multdli. Puldd held out for six 
“ months. Ho then sent a sum of money by the hands of 
“ some trusty adherents to Shaikh ’AH Beg, at Kdbul, 

“ soliciting his assistance.^ In tlie month of .Juradda-I 
“ awwal, Shaikh ’AH went to Taharhindh, When he came 
“ within ten /cos distance, Islam Khan, Kamdl Khdn, and 
“ all the other amirs abandoned the siege, and went to their 
“ own homes. Puldd then came out of the fort, and had 
“ an interview with Shaikh ’AH, to whom he paid the two 
“ lacs of ian/cas he had promised. Shaikh ’AH, taking with 
“ him the family of Pulad, started on his retuni. Passing 
“ through Jalandhar, he went to Lalior. There Malik 
“ Sikandar gave him the money which he paid to him 
“ annually, and sent him away. From thence, Shaikh ’AH 
“ proceeded to Talwara, and endeavoured to destroy it. 

“ ’Imadu-1 Mulk now marched to Tulamba, in order to 
“ oppose him, and Shaikh ’AH not being strong enough to 
“ meet him, went off to Khatibpur. Orders now arrived 
“ for ’Iraadu-1 Mulk to leave Tulamba and go to Multan. 

“ On the 24th Sha’bdn, he accordingly proceeded to Multan,* 

“ and Shaikh ’AH being emboldened, crossed the Bavi at 
“ Khatibpur, and laying all waste along the banks of the 
“ Jhilam, which is well known as the Jinab (Ohindb),^ 

“ advanced towards Multan. When he arrived at a village a 
“ /cos distant from Multan, ’Imadu-1 Mulk sent out Sultan 
“ Shah Lodi uncle of Bahlol Lodi to oppose him. This 
“ officer met his enemy unexpectedly, and was killed. His 
“ army was put to flight, and the men returned in small 

1 “ Shaikh ’Ali, Mughal governor of K&.bul on the part of Shhh Bukh Mirza. 

— Badkiini and Firishta. 

* Such is the extraordinary statement of the text, and Firishta copies it. 
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“ parties to Multfm. On the 3rd Raniazdn, tlie Sliaik 
“ pied Kliairahdd, near Multdii.” On the 25th of Rai 
Sliaikh ’Ail advanced with all his forces against the g 
Multan, to make an assault; but the troops of ’Ini ddu- 
aud the citizens sallied forth to meet him. A fight tool 
in the gardens, and the assailants were driven back, wi 
loss of all the provisions they had brought with thcr 
the 27th Hamaz^u, the}*^ again made an attack in grca 
Dismounting his horsemen, in order to push through the { 
the city, ’Imadu-1 Mulk fell upon them with his horse ai 
and they, unable to support his attack, retreated. Son- 
killed, and some succeeded in falling back to the mair 
Deing thus again defeated, they dared not make any 
attack upon the place. 

When the report of these events reached the ears 
Sultan, he sent Majlis-i ’dli Khan-i ’azam Fath Kh^u 
Sultdn Muzaffar Gujarati, Majlis-i ’ali Zirak Kh^n, Mali 
keeper of the elephants, Klidn-i ’azam Isldm Khan, Malik 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk, Kh^n-i ’azam Kal Kh4a, and Eai Hansi 
Chain Bhatti with a large army, to reinforce Maliku-sh 
’Imadu-1 Mulk. On the 26th Shawwal, this army arr 
the Jchitfa of Multan, and remained encamped for som( 
On Friday, the 3rd Zi-1 ka’da, it marched, and approachi 
prayer-house (iiamdz-gdh), endeavoured to enter the Id 
’Ala-l Mulk. Shaikh ’All was informed of this, and h 
up all his horse and foot in opposition. The royal fore 
were marshalled ready for the fight. Maliku-sh Shark T 
Mulk was in the centre ; Majlis-i ’all Fath Khdn, Malik 
and Eai Hansu on the right ; and Majlis-i ’dli Zirak 
Malik Kalu, Eh^n-i ’azam Islam Khan, and Khan-i 
Kamal Khan on the left. At the sight, even from a di 
of the approach of the royal forces, the hearts of the 
wavered ; and when the brave warriors made a general cin 

1 The Talakdt-i Akbari places this event on the “ 4th ” of the month, 
following one on the “27th.’' 
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them, they broke and fled, j So precipitate Avas their flight, that 
they never looked behind them. Several of their generals were 
killed endeavouring to escape, and the rest of the army took 
refuge in the fortification Avhich had been raised round the 
baggage. The victorious army pressed on to the fortifications, 
and the enemy, unable to Avithstand the attack, Avere driven into 
the Jhilam. Many Avere drowned,^ and those Avho escaped the 
waves Avere killed or made prisoners. H4ji Kar Avas Avouuded, 
and perished among the drowned. Shaikh ’All and Amir 
Muzaflar crossed the river in safety, and proceeded Avith a few 
horsemen to the toAvn of Shor.^ All their arms, baggage, and 
equipments fell into the hands of the victors. So great a disaster 
had never befallen an army at any former time, or under any 
reign. All who took to the water Avere droAvned, and all who 
resisted on the battle-field Avere killed ; neither -flight nor fight 
availed to save them. * * To return to our narrative : Maliku-sh 
Shark Malik ’Imadu-1 Mulk, that is, Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
and the other commanders, on the 4th Zi-1 ka’da, pursued Shaikh 
’Ali to the town of Shor. Amir Muzaffar® prepared himself to 
stand a siege in the fort of Slior, and to fight it out. Shaikh 
’Ali, defeated and discouraged, fled Avith a small body of followers 
toAvards Kabul. At this juncture, orders arrived from the Sultdn, 
in accordance Avith which all the amirs who had been sent left 
the fort of Shor, and proceeded to the capital. In consequence of 
this business, the iktd' of Multan was taken from Maliku-sh 
Shark, and given to Malik Khairu-d din Khani. But this 
transfer was made inconsiderately and imprudently, and hence 
oreat troubles and disturbances arose in the kliitta of Multdn, 

O 

which Avill have to be narrated in subsequent pages. j"' 

In the year 835 H. (1431-2) it was reported to the Sultan 
that Malik Sikandar Tuhfa had marched toAvards Jalandhar. 

® Sometimes written “ Sor,” and sometimes “ Seor ” or “ Sewar ” ; but the Tahakdi-i 
AMari says, “ Shor.” Pirishta and Badhhni agree on “ Sewar.” 

s “ Nephew of Shaikh ’Ali.” — TabaMt-i Akhari, 
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For Jasratli Shaikh^ Kholdiar had come down with a strong 
force from the mountains of Telhar, and having crossed the 
Jhilam, Rdvi and Biyah, had come near to Jdlaudliar on the 
river Paul. Malik Sikandar was incautious, and encountered 
him with a small force. At the first chai'ge he was defeated, 
and by the decree of fate fell into the hands of Jasratli Khokhar. 
Some of Malik Sikandar’s men were killed in the fight, and some 
fled to Jalandhar. Jasrath carried off Sikandar and some others 
who had been made prisoners with him, and marched in triumph 
to Labor, to which fortress he laid siege. Saiyid Najniu-d din, 
lieutenant of Sikandar, and Malik Khush-khabr, his slave, held 
the fort, and carried on a constant fight with the besiegers. 
While this was passing Shaikh ’AH collected a band of accursed 
wretches, and attacked the frontiers of Multan. He made 
prisoners of the people of Khatibpur, and several other villages 
on the banks of the Jhilam, as he descended that river. On the 
17th Rabi’u-1 awwal he reached Tulamba, and having got the 
people of the town to surrender, he kept the chiefs of them 
prisoners. Then he gave his accursed followers permission to take 
possession of the fort. Next day, all the Musulmans became 
the prisoners of the unclean ruthless infidels. Although many 
good men of the place were imams, saiyids, and kdzis, no respect 
for the Musulman religion, no fear of Glod, could restrain that 
accursed wretch, devoid alike of feeling and shame. Women, 
youths, and little children were all dragged to his house. Some 
of the men were killed and some were set at liberty. The fort 
of Tulamba, which was very strong, he caused to be destroyed. 

About this time Puldd Turk-bacha came out of Tabarhindh 
with his followers, and attacked the country of Firoz. As 
soon as the rdi heard of this, he mai’ched with his horse and 
foot to oppose him, and a battle followed. The rdi was slain, 
and the victorious Piildd cut off his head and carried it to 
Tabarhindh. He also secured many horses and a large supply 
of grain. When the Sultan received information of these events, 
he himself marched towards Labor and Multan, and he sent 
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jMalik Snrwnr on in advanco with a strong force to repress the 
rebellion of I’ulAd. WJion the army came near to Samdna the 
infainons .Tasralh Khokliar abandoned tbo sioge of the fort, and 
wont into tbo bills of Telliar, carrying with him Malik Sikandar. 
Shaikh ’Ali also, fearing tbo roj-al army, retreated towards Bartotd 
Tbo fiof of Labor was taken from j\Ialikii-sh shark Slianisu-1 
Mulk, and given into the charge of Khan-i ’azam K"nsrat Klidii 
Garg-andAz. i\Ialik Sarwar brought tbo family of Sbamsu-1 
^lulk out of Labor, and sent them to the capital- Nusrat 
KliAn thus became possessed of tbo fort of Labor and tbo fief of 
JAlandbar. In the month of Zi-1 bijja Jasrath Khokbar came 
down with bis followers from the hills, and attacked Nusrat Klian 
at LAbor, but, in the end, he was worsted and returned to the 
hills. The SultAii pitched his royal camp on the river Jumna, 
near to the Ichiiia of PAnipat, and there he remained for a time. 
Prom thence, in the month of Rajah, Im sent Maliku-sh Shark 
’ImAdu-1 Mulk with a strong foi*co to Rayana and Gwdlior, with 
orders to punish the rebels and infidels of those parts. He 
himself then returned to tlie capital. 

In 836 H., in the month of Muharram (Sept,, 1432), the king 
marched from Dehli to SAmana, to punish the disaffected in that 
neighbourhood. He proceeded as far as PAnipat. News was 
tlien brought that Makliduma-i JaliAn, liis mother, "was very ill. 
He immediately returned to the capital, leaving his army and 
basrjra^e in chars:e of the amirs and maliks. A few days after 
his return his mother died. After performing her obsequies he 
remained for a day in the capital, and then returned to his army. 
On his arrival ho ordered Malik Sarwar to march with an army, 
appointed for the purpose, against the fort of Tabarhindh, where 
Piilad Turk-bacha had made himself stronger than he was before, 
having thrown into the fort all the arms and implements and 
grain which he had gathered fi’om the country of RAi F iroz. The 
fort was invested and operations were begun, Malik Sarwaru-1 
Mulk, when the dispositions were made, left Majlis-i ’Ali Zirak 

1 “Martot.” — Talahdt-i Ahhavi. 
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Khan, Islam Khdn, and Malik Kaliim Kaj in command, and 
proceeded ^Yitll a small escort to join the Snltan at Panipat. 
The Sultan having given np his design of proceeding on his in- 
ilended expedition, took the fiefs of Labor and JMandhar from 
Kusrat Khan, and gave them to Malik Allah-ddd. [When 
Malik Allah-ddd arrived at Jdlandhar, Jasrath Shaikhd crossed 
the Biydh and attacked him.] ^ Jasrath was victorious, and the 
Malik beius: ohli^ed to flee went into the mountains of Kothi. 
In the month of Rabi’u-1 awwal the Sultdn marched towards the 
mountains of hlewdt, and arrived at the town of Tdoru.^ Jaldl 
Khdu Mewatti, on hearing of his advance, shut himself with a 
large force in the fort of Andaru,^ which is the strongest place 
belonging to the Mewdttis. Next day the Sultdn prepared to 
attack the place, but before his forces drew near, Jalal Khdn set 
fire to the fort, and making his way out he went off towards 
Kutila. The greater part of the provisions and materials and 
grain, which had been collected in prospect of the siege, fell into 
the hands of the royal forces. His Majesty then marched away, 
and encamping at the town of Tajai’a, he devastated the greater 
part of the country of Mewat. Jalal Khdn, being distressed 
and helpless, returned to his allegiance ; and paying his revenue 
and taxes according to old rule, gave up his rash proceedings, 
and was pardoned. Malik Tmadu-1 Mulk joined the Sultdn at 
Tajara with a strong force of horse and foot from Bay ana. The 
Sultdn sent Malik Kamdlu-1 Mulk and all the amirs and maliks 
from Tajara to coerce the infidels of Gwalior and Etawa, and he 
himself returned with an escort to the capital, which he reached 
in the month of Jumdda-1 awwal. 

' After he had been there a few days, the intelligence arrived 
that Shaikh ’Ali was marching with a large force against the 
amirs who were engaged in the siege of Taharhindh (Sirhind). 
This troubled His Majesty, for he feared lest these amirs, alarmed 

^ The -words in brackets are taken from the Tahahdt-i AJcbari, to snpply a manifest 
■want in onr MS. 

* The says “Nadir.” . ^ gee sifpj-d, p. 61. 
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at the news, should raise the siege, as it had been raised before. 
He therefore sent Malik ’Imadu-1 Mulk to support them ; and 
when that chief arrived, the officers in command were encouraged 
and .strengthened. Shaikh ’AH, marching quickly from Shor,^ 
entered the country on the banks of the Biydh, and after making 
prisoners of many of the men of Sahani-wal and other villages, 
he went on to Labor. Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Malik Isma’il 
nephew of Majlis-i ’all Zirak Khan, and the son of Bihar Khan, 
had been left in charge of the fort of Labor. They now closed 
the fort, and opposed the assailants. The people of the city were 
negligent of their watch and ward ; consequently Malik Yusuf 
and Malik Isma’il left the city by night and fled. Shaikli ’Ali 
sent a force in pursuit. Many of the horsemen fell under the 
attacks of the accursed pursuers, and many were taken prisoners, 
including Malik Raja. Next day the accursed Shaikh ’AH made 
all the Musulmdns of the city, both men and women, prisoners. 
This wretched graceless fellow had no better object or occupation 
than to lay waste the seats of Islam and to make Musulmans 
captive. After making prisoners of the men of Labor, he re- 
mained there for some days, and repaired the walls of the fortress 
which had been damaged. Then leaving about 2,000 men, horse 
and foot, behind, with the means of standing a siege, he marched 
towards Dibalpur. Malik Yusuf Sarwaru-1 Mulk was about to 
abandon the fort of Dibalpur and flee, as he had abandoned that 
of Labor ; but Maliku-sh Shark ’Imadu-1 Mulk at Tabarliindli, 
being informed of his intention, sent Malilcu-1 uraard Malik 
Ahmad, his brother, with a body of men, to hold the fort. 
Shaikh ’AH had (formerly) escaped alive with a thousand 
troubles from before Maliku-sli Sliaik, and dread of that chief 
still ruled in his heart, so he v^s unable to go to Dibdlpur. 

In Juraada-1 akhir the SuMn received intelligence of these 
movements. The brave monarch, prompted onlj'' by his courage, 
and without hesitation, marched with the limited force which was 

1 The MS. of this Tvort, Bndhiini and Firishta, all write “ Shewnr,” or “ Sewnr, 
but the TabaJedt-i Ahbari seems correct in giving “ Shor.” — See page 72. 
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ready ai his command to Sumuna. There he waited some days 

for ^ta\iku-sh Shark Kama\u-l IVtulk. that chioi’, with 

the force under his command, joined the SuUun, lie left Sumdna 

and marched to 'j’ahvandi (holongiii" (o) Uni l^iro'/, hlain, wlicro 

he encamped. Here he was joined hy ^ralikn-sh Shark ’ImAdn-l 

Mulk and Islam Kln'm Tiodi, who had been sent to 'J’aharliindh. 

Giving orders to his other amivfi not to delay the investment of 

tiie fort, he hastened on and crossed [the Ihivi]' at the ford of 

Pohi. When the enemy hoard of these movements, lie was 

alarmed, and took to fliirht. The roval forces arrived in the 
• ». * 

ncighhonrhood of Hihalpur, and, crossing the lliivi, encamped on 
tlie other side, when tiic accursed foe had already crossed the 
Jhilani. Malikn-sh Shark Sikandar Tuhfa now received the title of 
Shamsu-1 Mulk, with the fiefs of Dihiilpnr and Jdlandhar.* The 
Sultiin marched on unopposed towards Shor, wJiich was in tljc 
possession of the enemy, and crossed the Puvi near the town of 
Tulamba, sending on IMaliku-sh Shark in pursuit of the foe. 
But ho fled precipitately, never staying to look behind him, 
and many horses and much baggage and goods wliich he had got 
in boats fell into the hands of the victors. Shaikh ’Alt’s nephew, 
Amir Muzafiar, was in command of the fort of Shor, and held 
out for uearlj' a month; but ho was at length compelled to 
capitulate in the month of Ramazfm. Ho gave his daughter to 
the king's son, and paid a large sum of money as tribute. The 
hand of Mughuls who were besieged in Ldhor capitulated to 
Maliku-sh Shark Shamsu-1 Mulk in the month Sliawwal, and he 
then took possession of the place. * * Maliku-sli Shark 

’Imadu-1 Mulk had been successful in several important charges, 
so the Sultan took the fiefs of Dibalpur, Labor, and Jalandhar 
from Malik Shanisu-1 Mulk and gave them to ’Imadu-1 Mulk ; 
he also gave the fief of Bayfina which Tmfidu-d din had held to 
Sharasu-1 Mulk. Leaving his elephants and horses, his army and 
baggage and followers, in charge of Maliku-sli Shark Kamalu-1 


* Badiuni. 

® There is a hrokon sentence here which is not supplied by the other writers. 
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Mulk, the Sultan hastened with all speed to Dehli, which he 
reached on the day of the "'Id [of * * * On the 1st 

Kamalu-1 Mulk also arrived with the army. The 
duties of diicdn and roazir were not effectively discharged by 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk; so as Kam6,lu-1 Mulk had shown himself in 
all his duties to be trustworthy, capable and loyal, the dhcdn 
i ashraf was transferred to him, and the office of wazir only was 
confirmed to Sarwaru-1 Mulk. They were both ordered to carry 
on the affairs of the State in concert, but they acted falsely to 
each other. [Kamalu-d din was the more competent man],^ 
so the government officials consulted him about their affairs. 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk’s tlioughts were now turned towards blood. 
His deprivation of the fief of Dibdlpur had rankled like a 
thorn in his heart, and his mind was now set upon effecting 
some revolution in the State. Some villainous infidels, such as 
the sons of Kdngu and Kajwi Khatiu, whose families, from the 
days of their ancestors, had been patronized and protected by 
the royal house, and who had become masters of many servants 
and followers and much territory and power ; some treacherous 
Musulmans also, Miran Sahib, deputy of the ’dri'z-i mamdlil:, 
!Kazi ’Abdu-s Samad Khdu Sdjib and others, conspired with 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk, and were intent upon their design [of killing 
the Sult&n].® They did not find an opportunity, but no fear of 
Grod or shame of man restrained their hands from this wicked 
and senseless deed. 

The Sultan had determined to build a city on the banks of 
the Jumna, and on the 17th Rabi’u-1 awwal, 837 H. (31st 
October, 1433), he laid the foundation of a city at Kharababdd.® 
The name given to that ill-omened city Avas Mubarakabad. He 
knew not that the foundation of his existence -was shaken, and 
that his life had turned its face towards departure. He devoted 

1 Tahahdt-i AUari. * Badfiuni and Firislita. 

^ Neither the Tahahdt-i Ahhari nor Firishta say anything about Kliartihfihrid 
Bad&lani’s statement is different. “He founded a city ■which he called Muhfirnk&hfid 
(blessed city), but ■which in reality, was Kharhbhhad (ruined city).” — See Thomas s 
“ Chronicles of the Pathfm Kings," page 332. 
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iiuicli time mid care to tlio direction of (his building. At tliis 
time intelligence was brou*;lit of tbo reduction of the fort of 
Tabarbindb by the nmirs wlio bad been sent against it, and of tlio 
death of the evil J^vilud, ayIioso bead bad been cut off and sent to 


the Sultdn 1)3' tbo bands of Miran Sadr. Tbo Sultan now sot 
out, as if for bunting, to scttlo and niako quiet the country- of 
Tabarbindb. After staviii" (boro a few dav.s, bo returned in 
good bcaltb and spirits, .and wont to tbo city of ]\[ubaralcabiid. 
Subsequent!)' be proceeded towards Hindustfin, for bo bad board 
of war having broken out between Sultdn Jbrabi'in and Alp 
Khan, on account of Kalpi. llo bad previously contoniplatod 
leading bis armies in that direction ; and on bearing (bis intclii- 
gence, bis course was decided. Orders wero sent in everv 
direction for the aiiitrs of (be capital, and the jiialih of eveiy 
countiy, to gather their forces with the greatest ccleritv, .and to 
join His Tilajest)'. Wbou a large army was a'^'cmblod, in tin* 
month of Juinida-l tikbir, tbo Sultan left tlie citv to begin lii*? 
march to Hindustdn, and be encamped for a few <iays at tiio 
chaidara of Sbir-gab. Tlicnco be proceeded with only a Miiall 
escort, and without ceremonj', to iMubarakubad, in order to .‘•ee 
the progress of the buildings. The umvortlu' .Sarw.aru-I r\Iu!l: 
bad been watching bis opportunifv, and be nov.- f-et the vile 
infidels and the traitor Miraii Sadr to work, b-t bi« ‘o-rref jdois 
should become disclosed. A time of privaev '.wi' v.bat bis plan'; 
required. On Frida}', the 9th Ptajab, ii. (Ifttb January. 
1434), the Sultan had reached .Mubarakabad with IJ" miail 
party, and was preparing for prayer.--, '.'.beii I^Iirdn .Sadr erafnlv 
removed the amirs who were on guard, and like a emming tb*x 
add bloodthirsty jackal, brought in bi- wret'died infid-d- armed 


and mounted on horseback upon jiretenee of f.akin'r b avfs S.a- 
dbdrun Kdngii stood with bis p.arty ont-ide the door, to prevent 
any one from going in to t],e rc-ue. The eonfirling sovereign, 
having full confidence in them, took no noti^'o of lln- e j.repan:- 
tions. He bad been exceedingly kind anrl gerierom- to 
foes of God and enemies of himtolf. Sidbu Jkll, graneP’^- 



so 


YMiY.v my .\H:.rAD. 


ICnju, from Iiis nml)ii=h, dealt tlic king .«urli a Wow n’i*on tfi.- 
licad with lii? sword, that liis life's Wood flonod upon th.- :;r!>;n:d. 
Hami tlic Wach, and the other conspirators, then nislnd o:n 
with loud hellisli cries, and de-patohed that riLdifeous sovt o 
* Mnhjirah Shall reigned thirteen years, tlirce niontfi-, rarl 
sixteen days. 
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and importance. He apprehended them all, and put Malik Su, 
amir of Koh, to death on the mahh'in. I^Ialik Makhdum, jMalik 
Mukbil, Malik Kanauj, and Malik Bira ho put in prison, and 
exerted all his ])o\Ycrs to uproot the family of Mubaralc Sh^ih. 
Some of the ihtdh and parganas of the country he kept for 
himself, and some, such as Ba 3 'ana, Amroha, Niirnaul, Kuliram, 
and some pargaaa-^ in the Doab, he gave to Sidhi Pal, SacIIidran, 
and their relations. RYiuu, the black, a slave of Sicllii Ptil, was 
sent with a numerous band of turbulent followers, and all his 
faniiU', to take possession of Bayfina, Ho approached llayana in 
the month of Sha’btin, and on the 12tli of tliat montli he entered 
the district. Halting for tho night, he wanted to got possession 
of the fort, and next day he went forth with .all liis forces in 
gre.at array. Yiisuf Khan Auhadi had been informed of his 
approach, and dr.awing his forces out of tlio town of Hindwan, 
he boldly marched with a strong bodj’- of horse and foot to 
oppose him. The opposing forces met near the hhaiira of tho 
prince,^ and being dr.awn up in arr.ay tlio battle beg.an. The 
vile infidels were unable to make a stand, but broke at tho first 
charge. Banu the black, and many others, were put to tho 
sword. His foul head was cut oft' and suspended over the g.atc, 
and all his famil}’', his wives and children, fell into tho liands of 
the army of IsUim. G-od is the protector of tho religion of 
Islam, and He gave the victory to Yusuf Klian, enabling him 
to avenge the death of Mubarak Shah on that vile heretic. 

O 

Tho noise of the perfidy of Sarwaru-1 Mulk, and of his leaguing 
with base infidels, spread through all the country, and many amirs 
and maliks who had been recipients of the bounty of the late 
Khizr Khdn now withdrew from their obedience. Sarwaru-1 
Mulk beintr disaffected like them, strife and disturbances arose. 
Malik Allah-dad Kaka^ Lodi amir of Sambhal, and Ahar Miyan 
holder of Badaun and grandson of the late Khan-i Jahan, Amir 
’All Gujar&ti and Amir Kambal Turk-bacha [had formed a party 

* — Tabakdt-i AJcbari. 
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against Sai.™.a.l Mulk who,] ■ on beiug „f ty;, 

ceedmga, appointed Malilcu-sh Shark KamMu-d din and KIiL-i 
azam KMn, eon of Saiyid Salim, to repress their re- 

e ion, aik Tusnf, son of SarwaruJ Mulk, and Sadlifan 
, ^ angu, were sent along with them. In the month of Eamazdn 

his forces being in readiness, he (Kamdlu-d din) marched out and 
encamped at the top of the Aauz, and a few days afterwards he 
proceeded to the banks of the Jumna. Crossing the rirer at 
the ford of Kicha, he arrived and halted at Baran, intent upon 
his schemes of vengeance. On being apprised of his approach, 
Mahk Allah-ddd, desirous of avoiding an action, was about 
to cross the Ganges and go elsewhere ; but when he ivas en- 
lightened as to Kamdlu-d din’s real intention of exacting 
a full revenge, he was re-assured, and halted at the town of 
Ahar. Sarwaru-1 Mulk got intelligence of these proceed- 
ings, and sent his slave, Malik Hushydr, under the pretence 
of assisting Karaalu-d din, j[but in reality, to ascertain liis 
treacheiy, and watch over the safety of Yiisuf.]i In a short 
time also, Malik Oharaan drew out his forces in Baddun, to assist 
Malik Allah-dad, and joined him at the town of Ahdr. Malik 
Ytisuf and Hushyar and Sadhdran were suspicious of Eamdiu-d 
din, and now their apprehensions grew stronger. Wavering 
like a ball tossed from hand to hand, their fears prevailed, and 
they fled to the capital. On the last day of Eamazdn, Malik 
Allah-dad, Miyau Chaman, and the other amzrs with them, 
joined Kamalu-1 Mulk. Having thus drawn a largo and im- 
posing force around him, on the 2nd ShawwdI, he crossed [tho 
Ganges] at the ford of Kicha. On liearing of his approach, 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk, although in a forlorn condition, made every 
preparation for standing a siege. * * Kamalu-1 Mulk advanced 
and sat down against the place. TJie vile infidels and the 
wretched Hushyar sallied forth and joined fight ; but they soon 


1 The MS. is here defective in more than one pns3,i"c. Tho words in brackets arc 
borrowed from the TabaMl-i AIcbarl. 
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turned tlieir backs, and retreated to the fortifications^ Man}'’ 
were killed, and inanj’- were made prisoners. Next day, 
Kamalu-d din pressed on against the fort of Siri, and many 
amirs and maliks of the neighbourhood joined him. During the 
month of Shawwal, the place was so closely invested that it was 
impossible for any one to niako his w'ay out. But although the 
besiegers made daily attacks upon the fortifications, and effected 
breaches in several places, it held out for three months. In the 
month of Zi-l hijja, Zirak Khan, a77iir of Samana, died, and his 
fief was granted to his eldest son Muhammad Khan. Although 
His Majesty was in appearance friendly to those in the fort, he 
was in reality desirous of taking revenge for the murder of the 
late Mubarak Shah, but he did not find the opportunity. They 
on their side were in the greatest apprehension lest the Sultdn 
should betray them. Thus, both parties were suspicious of 
each other. i/- < 

On the 8th of Muharram, 838 a.h. (14th August, 1434 a.d.), 
the traitor Sarwaru-l Mulk and the sons of the perfidious Mirau 
Sadr proceded with treacherous intentions to the residence of the 
Sultan. But he was ready, and on his guard. * * Sarwaru-l 

Mulk was killed with blows of the sword and dagger, and the 
sons of Miran Sadr were taken prisoners and put to death before 
the darbdr. The vile infidels, being informed of these events, 
shut themselves up iu their houses and prepared for resistance. 
The Sultan conveyed information to Kamalu-d din, directing him 
to come .into the city with a party of his followers. Kamalu-1 
Mulk entered by the gate of Baghdad, with other amirs and 
maliJis. Sidhi Pal, the accursed, set fire to his house, making 
his wives and children fuel for hell. He himself came out and 
died fighting. Sadharan Kdngu, and the band of khatris who 
were taken alive, were taken to the khatira of the martyred Sultan, 
and there put to death. Malik Hushydr and Mubarak Kotwal 
were taken prisoners, and were beheaded before the Bed gate. 

^ The author here indulges in rhetorical flourishes, which are suppressed in the 
translation. 
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XcKi (b.y. 3ralikti-sh Siiark Kamalu-I '^Uilk, atul r.U tlu' 
Other fttiiir.s and hinh'h'^ v.dio were out'-ide [ilic city.J ivju'\u:‘d th< ir 
oatli^: of allegiant'o to the Sultan, and lie ni^aln, aonrral 
cfn-ent. took hi:< .«eat upon the throne. Kanialu-l 3rulk wa< 
made irnzir, with tlie title of Krunal Khan. M.alik diniati 
received the title of Gliar.i-n-l Mnlk, ;md the lief.; of Ainrohri and 
]5aduun were con'innod to hint. 3hdik Allali-dud Lodi uonid 
not take niiv title himself, hut ohtnined the title of DarvA Khfui 
for lii« hrother. Mnlik Khunr.ij Muharak Klniiu' reenived th*' 
title of Ikhal Khan, and the fief of Hi^ar Firo'/ali which he held 
wn« confiriued in hi' po^-'C^'ion. All the auuv^ wi'iv tavonred 
^\ith arcat hononiN and rich "ift'^s ; and all men who held nfilt'- ' 
or fief"', or villa'ic' or "rant', or pon'ioiH. received confirmation, 
and oven an inena'C of tlieir j»o5-!--ion';. d'lie ehlc't .‘-on of 
S, livid .'^aliin w.T' i ntithd Majli^-i 'Adi Saiyid IChan, .and tie* 
yonn"''r one .Slniju’u-1 ^fulk, Malik ?dailh 'Aiam, hi< nephew, 
wa' entithd 'Aiaii-l Mnlk. and IM.alik Kuknn-d din n.at’ (’.dh'l 
Ka'irn-l .Mnlk. They uLo rc'-eived "olden "irdh'-’, and 'plendid 
In r'd-drC'-cs and fieS. Ma!iku-'1> .‘'har'c llaji Shtidani v,.\' 
undo L'overnor of tiie capital. H.avinir thu' anun^etl f.>r the 
adtinni'ir.tlion of the i.in"d<un, th*' Sultan dctinuined mi "oiti" 
to Mult An. In the month of Kahl’u-l ukhir, lie cne.unped ;v. 
the (pf Mnh.irahah'nl. and orph r~ to the innir. .Mel 

fii s'l- to nnke fp I ly tlfir fiuv--- uml join him. .Maliku-'h 
Sh '.r!c I Tniadn-l Mulk*!^ pMun' and w.’.'t>'l iippii th* .'^ulr.ui. IL' 
r- • iv' I ri-'li prp >nt- and hioeiui •, ami v..; • confirne 1 m 

m luv pH..; nit t* , d'tmo r acp] who p|'l»\p I titnr 
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“ In the year 840 h. (1436 a.d.) the Sultan himself pro- 
“ceeded to Sani^na, and sent an army against Shaikha 
“ Khokhar. The country of this chief was ravaged, and 
“ the Sultan then returned to Dehli. 

“ In 841 H. (1437 a.d.), intelligence arrived that anarchy 
“ prevailed in Multan, in consequence of the insubordina- 
“ tion of the tribe of Lano-dhs. And intellio-ence was also 

O O 

“ brought that Sultan Ibrahim Sharld had seized upon 
“ several parganas. The rdi of Gwalior, and other rdis^ 
“ ceased to pay their revenue. Still, the Sultan took no 
“ measures to secure his possessions, but gave himself up 
“ to indulgence and neglect. All men’s heads were crazy, 
“ and every heart was anxious. Some amirs invited Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji, King of Malwa, and in the j^’ear 844 h. 
“ (1440 A.D.), he proceeded towards Dehli. Muhammad Shah 
“ equipped his array, and sent it forth with his son, under 
“ the command of Bahlol Khan Lodi. On the other side, 
“ Sultan Mahmud Khilji sent his two sons Grhiyasu-d din 
“ and Kadar Khan to meet them. The battle raged from 
“ morning till night, wlien both sides withdrew to their 
“ respective positions. Next day Muhammad Shah made 
“ proposals of peace. Just at this time Sultan Mahmud 
“ was informed that Sultan Ahmad Grujarati was marching 
“ against Mandu, so he immediately accepted terms of 
“ peace and returned home. This peace degraded Muham- 
“ mad Shah still lower in the estimation of all men. As 
“ Sultan Mahmud of M41wa was retreating, Bahlol Lodi 
“ pursued him, and carried off part of his baggage and 
“ valuable effects. This success of Bahlol Khan’s delighted 
“ Sultan Muhammad ; he honoured Bahlol with great dis- 
“ tiiiction and favour, and called him son. 

“ In 845 (1441 a.d.), the Sultan went to Samana. He 
conferred upon Bahlol Khan the country of Dibalpur and 
“ Ldhor, and sent him against Jasrath Khokhar. Then 
the Sultan returned to Delhi. Jasrath made peace with 
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“ Ealilol Khan, and flattered him with hopes of the throne 
“ of Dehli. Aspirations of sovereignty now inspired Bahlol 
“ Khan and he became intent on forming a party. He called 
“ together the Afghans from all parts around, and enlisted 
“ them, so that in a short time he assembled a large force. 
“ He also took possession of all the surrounding parganas. 
“ On a slight pretence he declared war against Sultan Mu- 
“ hammad Shah, and marched against Dehli in great force, 
“ and besieged it for some time, but was eventually obliged to 
“ fall back unsuccessful. The business of the State day by 
“ day fell into greater confusion, and affairs came to such 
“ a pass that there were amirs at twenty kos from Dehli who 
“ shook off their allegiance, and made pretensions to inde- 
“ pendence. At length, in the year 849^ (1445, a.d.), Sultan 
“ Muhammad Shah died, after a reign of ten years and 
. “ some months. 

Sultan ’Aldit’d din, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Mubarak 
Shah, son of Khizr Khan? 

“Upon the death of Muhammad Shah, the amirs and 
“ nobles assembled and raised his son to the throne, under 
“ the style of Sultan ’Alau-d din. Malik Bahlol and all 
“ the amirs pro fibred allegiance to him. In a very short 
“ time it became evident that the new Sultan was more 
“ negligent and incompetent than his father in 'the duties 
“ of government, and the mad ambition of Malik Bahlol 
“ grew stronger. In 850 h. (1446 A.d.), the Sultan went 
“towards Sdm^na; but as he was on the road, news ar- 
“ rived that the king of Jaunpur was on the march against 
Dehli ; on hearing which the Sultan returned immediately 
“ to Delhi. Hisdra Kh&n, wazir of the State, ^ and vice- 

* The MS. says “ 844,” -which is clearly wrong. Bad&iini makes it “847” ; hut 
Firishta seems correct in making it “ 849.” 

® This headinn- is borro-wcd from Badhtini, that in the MS. being very defective. 

s Sic, see infrd. 
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“ "cront in tlio king’s absence, then represented to tbe 
“ Sultan, that it was unworthy of a sovereign to return 
“ upon hearing a false report of the ap])roach of an enemy. 
“ This remark wont against the Sultan’s feelings, and 
“ wounded him deeply. 

- “ In 851 ir. (HIT a.d.), the Sultdn went to Baddun, and 
“ after sta 3 dng there some time, returned to Dohli ; wlicn 
“ he said that he was much pleased with Baddun, and 
“ wished to stay there alwaj-s. Hisam Khan, in all 
“ sincerity, told him that it was impolitic to leave Dohli, 
“ and to make Baddiin the capital. This answer incensed 
“ the king still more, and ho separated the mizh' from 
“ himself, and left him in Dohli. Ho made ono of his 
“ wife’s brothers governor of the capital, and to tho other 
“ he gave tho title of amh'. 

“ In So2 H. (1448 a.d.), he again wont to Baddiin, and 
“ gave himself up to pleasure, resting satisfied with tho 
“ little territory that remained to him. After a time, dis- 
“ sensious broke out between his wife’s two brothers in 
“ Dehli. The}" made war against each other, and ono was 
“ killed. Next day tho citizens killed tho other brother in 
“ revenge, at tho instigation of Hisdm Khdn. Disaffected 
“ men now incited tho Sultdn to kill Hamid Khdn, the 
“ icazir of tho State.^ Tho Khan took to flight, and 
“ proceeding to Dohli, ho, with tlio connivance of Hisdm 
“ Khan, took possession of tho city, and invited Malik 
“ Bahlol to assume the sovereignty. Full particulars of 
“ these transactions are given in the history of the reign 
“ of Bahlol. The result was, that Malik Bahlol Lodi came 
“ to Dehli with a largo force, and took possession of it. 
“ After a short time, he left a party of his adherents in 
“ Delhi, and went to Dibdlpur to organize an array. Then 
“ he wrote to the Sultan, stating that his opposition was 
“ really for the Sultdn’s benefit, and that he was his devoted 
1 Sic, see siiprd preceding page. 
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“ servant. To tliis ’Alau-d din replied, ‘ My fatlier called 
“ you his son, and I have no means of resisting you. I 
“ will content myself with the single district of Badaun, 
“ and resign the sovereignty to you.’ Thus successfiil, Malik 
“ Balilol clothed himself with the garments of royalty. 
“ Leaving Dibalpur, he proceeded to Dehli, and ascended 
“ the throne with the title of Sultan Bahlol. The nobles 
“ who remained with ’Alau-d din were confirmed in their 
“ privileges. After a while, ’Alau-d din died, and the world 
“ went on according to the wish of Sultan Bahlol. The 
length of the reign of Sultan ’Alau-d din was eight years 
“ and some months.” 
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MATLA’U-S SA’DAIX 


or 

’ABDU-R RAZZAK. 

4 

The full title of tliis valuable •work is Matlahis Sa’dain xoa 
Majma'u-l Bahrain^ “ The Rising of tlie two fortunate Planets 
(Jupiter and Venus), and the Junction of the two Seas,” com- 
posed by Kamalu-d din ’Abdu-r Razzak bin Jalalu-d din 
Isliak as Samarkandi. Tlie author of the SaUhii-^s Siyar thus 
speaks of ’Abdu-r Razzdk. 

“Xamalu-d din ’Abdu-r Razzak was a son of Jaldlu-d din 
Is’hak, of Samarkand, and was born at Hirat on the 12th 
Sha’ban, a.h. 816 (6th November, 1413 a.d.). His father Is’hak 
resided at the Court of Sultan Shah Rukh, in quality of Kdzi 
and Imam, and was sometimes consulted on points of law, and 
desired to read learned treatises in His Majesty’s presence. 
’Abdu-r Razz4k, after his father’s death, in the year 841 (a.d. 
1437), wrote a comment on Azdu-d din Yabya’s Treatise upon 
Arabic Prepositions and Pronouns, and dedicated it to Sultan 
Shdh Rukh, on which occasion lie had the honour to kiss 
His Majesty’s hand. In the latter part of that prince’s reign, he 
went as his ambassador to the Xing of Bijanagar, and experienced 
various extraordinary incidents and vicissitudes on that journey, 
but at length returned to Khurasan in safety. After the death of 
Sultan Shah Rukh, he was successively admitted to the presence 
of Mirza ’Abdu-1 Latif, Mirza ’Abdu-llah, and Mirza Abu-1 
Kasim; and in the first Jumad of 877 (October, 1472), under 
the reign of Sultan Abu Sa’id, he was appointed superintendent 
of the MdnJcdh of Mirza Shah Rukh, where he continued to the 
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time of his death, which happened in the latter Jumdd of the 
year 887 (August, 1482).^ Among the excellent productions of 
his pen is that useful work the Matlahc-s Sa'dain, which is in 
every one’s hand, and is universally known ; and in which he 
has given a general history of events from the time of Sultan 
Abu Sa’id Bahadur- Khdn down to the assassination of Mirza 
Sultan Abu Sa’id Gurgan.” 

[Mr. Morley in his Catalogue of the MSS. of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, uses the above biograph 3 % but makes the following 
additions : “In a.h. 850 (a.d. 1446), ’Abdu-r Razzdk was sent 
on an embassy into Gilan, and had scarcely fulfilled his mission, 
when ho was ordered to depart for Egjj-pt, with the title of 
ambassador. The death of his master, howevex’, prevented his 
journey.’’ 

“ In 856 (a.d. 1452), the Sultan Abu-1 Kdsim Babar, passing 
throush the town of Taft Yazd, had an interview with the 
celebrated historian Sharafu-d din ’AH Yazdi, and our author 
was present at the conference. Two years afterwards he became 
attached to the person of the Sultdn Abu Sa’id, who treated 
him with the greatest honour ; and in a.h. 863 (a.d. 1458), 
when Sultan Husain Bahadur undei’took an expe'dition into 
Jurjdn, our author, who had been sent on a mission into that 
part of the country, had an opportunity of witnessing most of 
the events of the war.” 


CONTENTS. 

“Yol. I. Commencing with the birth of Abu Sa’id, son of 
IJljaitu Sultan Muhammad Khudabandah. — The history of 
Timiir^ from the rise of his fortunes to his death, t.e., from a.h. 
704 (a.d. 1304) to A.H. 807 (a.d. 1404), giving a detailed ac- 
count of his reign in ’Irak, Turdn, and other countries.^ 

1 « H6.jl Klialfa, t., p. 603. Biog. TTniverselle. Not. etExt. des MSS., xiv., p. 3.” 
The Sabibu-s Siyar giyes the date of the author’s death as a.h. 880, A.n. 1475, infra. 
So also does D’Herhelot, v. “ Schahrokh.” 

- [“ I have not seen this first volume, and have given the contents from the cata- 
logue of the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, p. 287.” — Morley.] 
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“Yol. II. The histoiy of Timur’s descendants, from the 
accession of Shdh Rukh, in a.h. 807 (a.d. 1404), to that of 
Sultdn Hasan Mirza, in a.h. 875 (a.d. 1470), the time when 
the author wrote.”] 

’Ahdu-r Razzdk’s embassy to India does not seem to be 
related either in the Rauzatiins Safa or the Hahihu-s Shjar, though 
their narrative of that period is copious. 

This history is not so well known in India as in Europe. The 
best MS. I hare seen in India is in the possession of Muhammad 
Raziyau-d din, chief native judge of Allahabad. It is a well 
written folio in the Naskh character, containing in the first 
division 426, and in the second 452 pages, of thirty-one lines to 
a page. There are copies in the British Museum, the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, and other public collections. [The 
second volume seems to be more common than the first ; the 
Library of the East India Office has a copy, and so had^ the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. This professed to be an 
autograph copy of the author, but Mr. Morley saw reason to 
doubt the truth of this statement. The India Office copy, which 
is a finely written folio with illustrations, written in the year 1601 
A.D., has been used by the editor for the following Extracts 
respecting the Embassy to India.] 

[There is among Sir H. Elliot’s papers a copy of that portion 
of the first volume which relates the history of Timur’s expedi- 
tion to India. On comparing this account with the MaJf(tzdt-i 
Tirniiri and the Zafar-ndma, it proves to be a mere reproduction 
of Timur’s own narrative. ’ Abdu-r Razzak evidently used both 
the memoirs and the Zafar-ndma. His narrative is less verbose 
than Timur’s, and more simple in style than the language of 
Sharafu-d din ; still the details are essentially the same, the 
facts being related in the same order without addition, modifica- 
tion, or comment. So notwithstanding the high reputation of 
the Matla’u-s Sa'dain, this portion of the work proves, like the 
celebrated Zafar-ndma, to be nothing more than another version 

1 [The past tense is used because the MS. is now missing.] 

u 
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of Timur’s memoirs. Three short Extracts Iiave been printed 
as specimens. The Extracts relating to the author’s Embassy 
to India were translated by an English gentleman/ and have 
been revised and annotated by Sir H. M, Elliot.] 

[2“ A fragment of the Matlahi-s Sd'clain relating to the 
Embassy to China, in the time of Shah Eukh, and translated 
by Galland, was printed in Thevenot’s collection of voyages; 
this fragment re-appeared in Prevost’s Ristoire Genemle des 
Voyages, and was again translated into Dutch, and insei-ted in 
Witsen’s gi’eat work, Noord en Oost TaHaryen. The account of 
the embassies and letters that passed between the Emperor of 
China and Shah Eukh was published at Calcutta, in Persian 
an English, by W. Chambers, ^ and was afterwards translated 
into French by M. Langles.^ The latter Orientalist also gave 
an account of the work in the iTotices et Extraits des 1188.,^ and 
introduced a version of ’Abdu-r Eazzak’s description of India 
into the second volume of his Beciieil portatif des Voyages. 
M. Charmoy has given a short notice of the Katla’u-s 8(ddain, 
tofrether with the text and translation of an extract from it 
relating to Timur’s expedition against Tuktamish Khan, in the 
Memoires de I’Academie des Sciences de St. Eetersbourg.^ The 
most satisfactory description of the work will be found, however, 
in the elaborate article by M. Quatremere, in the fourteenth • 
volume of the Notices et Extraiis des MSS? The learned 
Academician has given a French translation of a great portion of 
the life of Shah Eukh ; and the text, accompanied by a version 
in French, of two other extracts fi’om ’Abdu-r Eazzdk’s history, 

^ Probably Mr. 0. J. Oldfield, B.C.S. 

* Morley’s Catalogue. 

3 Asiatick Miscellany, toI. i. p. 71, Calcutta, 1785. 

* Ambassades reciproques d’un Eoi des Indes, de la Perse, etc., et d’un Empereur 
de la Chine. 8vo. Paris, 1788. 

® Tome r., p. 333, note. 

® Tome iii. 6me sdrie, pp. 94, 245, 422. 

’ Notices et Extraits, vol. xiv., prem. partie, p. 1. “Langles does not translate, 
but abstracts, and is not so literal and exact as Quatrem&re.”— Note by Sir H. M. 
Elliot. 
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relating respectively to the voyage of the ambassadors of Shah 
Rukh to China, and to that of ’Abdu-r Razzak himself to India. 
M. Quatremere passes the most favourable judgment as to the 
merits of the work, saying, that it is incontestably one of the 
most curious and veracious histories that have been written in 
any of the Eastern languages.] ^ 


EXTRACTS. 

Timur's of the Indus. 

The “ Sahib Kiraii ” Timur having exterminated the Aughani 
forces, on the 1st of the month Muharram returned to the fort 
of Naghz, and appointed Shah ’Ali Earahi with a force of 700 
cavalry and a company of foot soldiers, as guard of that place, 
so that if the royal army should go any distance, the ambas- 
sadors and servants of the princes might have easy ingress and 
egress, and be fearless of the Aughani robbers. On the 8th of 
the same month, Timur pitched his camp on the banks of the 
river Sindh, in the same place that Sultan .Jalalu-d din Khwarizm 
Shah crossed the river in his flight from Changiz Khan, and 
where the latter rested without crossing the river. Tinrur 
ordered that boats should be collected and a bridge be made for 
crossing the river. Saiyid Muhammad, of Medina, who had 
been to Mecca and Medina, said that “ the nobles of these coun- 
tries having humiliated themselves, are anxiously awaiting your 
presence.” The ambassador of Shah Sikandar, King of Kash- 
mir, according to orders, appeared before the king, and offered 
the service and submission of his master. Timur having 
honoured Saiyid Muhammad, dismissed him, and also having 
conferred royal favours on the ambassador, sent word for Sikandar 
Shah to join the royal army at the city of Dipalp ur, in Hind. 

1 See also Jalirhiicher, No. 71, p. 32. Dorn, Geschichte Taharistans, 142. Journ. 
Asiatique, 3me serie, vol. ii., and 4me serie. toI. iv. Ouseley’s Travels, voli., app. 2. 
Dorn’s Afghans, part ii., p. 62. Eeinand’s.Aboulfeda, vol. i., p. 163. Biog. Dniver. 
vii., 621; Calcutta Review, xxi. Asiatic Annual Register for 1800. 
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The king on the 12th daj of the month, having crossed the 
river Sindh, pitched his camp near the Chol-Jarad, which jungle 
is now known as the “Ohol-i Jalali.” The cause of this fame 
is, that Sultan Jaldlu-d din, when he fled from Changiz Khan, 
crossed the river and came to this cliol, and so escaped. All 
the chiefs of the hills of J ud came and professed their subjection 
to Timur. Before this Amir Eustam Tadidi Bukai Birlas, 
according to the royal order, had gone in the direction of Multan, 
and on account of the rain, had proceeded by the way of the 
mountains of Jud. The nobles of this place then supplied him 
with provisions, and rendered acceptable services to him. Timur 
having approved their services, showed them kindness, and con- 
ferred honours upon them. 

Opposition of Shahdbii-d din. 

Shahabu-d din Mubarak was prince of an island on the side of 
the river Jamd ; he had in his service a large number of fighting 
men. When Prince Pir Muhammad appeared on the frontier 
of Multan, Shahabu-d din paid homage to him, and was treated 
with great consideration, but on his return to the island, seeing 
the strength of his island and the security afforded by the river, 
the thought of rebellion entered into his head. Timiir iiaving 
left the Chol-i Jaldli, came and encamped on the banks of the 
Jamd, and being aware of the rebellion of Shahabu-d din, on 
the 14th day of the month, he sent Mir Shaikh Niiru-d din 
with a large army against him. 

Massacre of Hindu Prisoners. 

At this Court the princes and amirs represented to His Majesty, 
that between the time of his crossing the river Sindh and of his 
reaching this place, 100,000 infidels had been made prisoners, 
and it was to be feared that in the day of battle they would 
incline to the people of Hehli, and would join them. On that 
day, Mallu Khan had come as far as the Jahan-numa. The 
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intolHgcnco of this movement having spread througli the camp, 
had reached the prisoners, and they communicated llio good nows 
to each other. Timur listened to tliis considerate and wise ad- 
vice, and gave orders for putting the prisoners to death. Ill very one 
who failed in the execution of this order was to be killed, and his 
property was to become the possession of the man who reported 
his dereliction of duty. In execution of this order, 100,000 
Hindus were slain with the sword of holy war. ^raulana Hasiru-d 
din, one of the chief ecclesiastics, who in all his life had never 
slaughtered a sheep, put fiRcen Hindus to the sword. 


to Jlindttsfdn. 

During tho course of the year 815 ii. (21st I^fay, 1441), the 
author of this history, ’Abdu-r llav.7,ak, tho son of Is’hdk, under 
the orders of tho sovereign of the world, prepared to set out for 
the province of Hornnu, and the shores of the ocean. • * ♦ * 

On the 18th of Daniazan I arrived at the pure abode of 
Kirnntn, a place of importance, as well as of delight and 
rapture, * * * 

On the 5th of Shawwal, I departed from Kirmdn, and on my 
road had an interview with the Amir Haji Muhammad, who was 
on his return from plundering tho province of Banpvir,' and in 
the middle of the month I arrived on the shore of the sea of 
’Uinan and the port of Hormuz, tho governor of which place, 
Malik Fakhru-d-din Turun Shdh, sent mo a boat, in which I 
arrived at the city of Hormuz. He assigned mo a house and all 
necessaiy appurtenances, and I was admitted to an interview 
with the king. 

This Hormuz, which is also called Jerun, is a seaport, which 
has not its parallel on the face of tho earth. The merchants of 
the seven climates resort to it, such as those of Egypt, Syria, 

^ M. Quatremero reads Bcn-boul. Pottingcr describes Banpdr as a fort containing 
about one hundred rvretched inhabitants, and situated in an extensive plain in- 
differently cultivated. 
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Bium, Azai’baijau, tlie two ’Iraks Fars, Khurasdn, Mawarau-ii- 
nalir, Turkistan, Daslit-i-Kipchak, the Kalmak country, and all 
the kingdoms of the East, Chin, Machln, and Khanbahk. 
Hither also those who dwell on the shores of the sea brinff 

O 

commodities from dun, Java, Bengal, Ceylon, the cities of 
Zirbad, Tanasiri,^ Sacotra, and the ninety cities of the islands of 
Diwah-Mahall,^ the countries of Malabar, Abyssinia, Zangebar, 
the ports of Bijanagar, Kulharga, Gujarat, Kanbd (Cambay), the 
coasts of Arabia as far as Aden, Jiddah, and Jambo (?). All these 
are the bearers of sucli merchandize, precious and rare, as the sun 
and the moon and the rains contribute to embellish. Travellers 
come hither from all parts of the world, and without difficulty 
replace what they bring by articles which they require of equiva- 
lent value. They transact their business for cash or by barter. 
They pay on every article a custom-duty of a tenth, with the 
exception of gold and silver. Professors of various I'engions, and 
even infidels, abound in that city, and no measure of injustice is 
permitted to any one in it ; hence the city is “ called the abode 
of security {ddni-l dmdn')J' The inhabitants combine the courtesy 
of the ’Irakis with the subtlety of the Hindus. 

I remained there two months, the rulers of it having searched 

1 This is the way Tenasserim is usually written by our old voyagers. The differ- 
ences are thus marked by a Dutch voyager : — “ Tanassery .... by einigen, als J. 
de Barros, Od. Barbosa, Willem Metold, en Barthema, ‘ Ternasseri,’ or ‘ Tarnassari ’ ; 
by Linschooten ‘ Tanasserin,’ en by Jurrich ‘Tanassery,’ geheeten," — Yervaarhjl:e 
Seliip-breucli mnt Oost Indischt Jacht ter Schellingh, p. 90 (Amstd., 1675), — 
usually bound up with J. Jansen Struys’ Toyagien door Moscovien, etc. (Amstd., 
1677). Balph Fitch and J. Lancaster have “ Tanaseri.” — Hakluyt’s Voyages, Naviga- 
tions, etc., vol. ii., pp. 396, 692. Havarette has “ Tanassary.” — Vide Churchill’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels, vol. vi., p. 763. Baldteus, “ Tanasseri.”— JiAf, vol. ii., 
p. 521. Gemelli Careri, “ Tanasserri.” — Ibid.,yo\. iv., p. 235. He also uses “ Tena- 

zarim.” Ibid, p. 269. “ Tanacerim,” in Antonie G.alvano’s Discoveries of the 

World, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, Navigations, etc., vol. iv., p. 423. And earlier than all 
these, Hicolo Conti, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, -^dsited “ Tarnassari.”— 
Eamusio, Baceolta di Nav. et Viaggi, tom. i. Sir Thomas Herbert has “ Tarnassari,” 
“Tanassery,” and “ Tarnesseri.” — Some Years' Travels into Asia the dreat, pp. 
336, 346. 

2 M. Lano-les (note 13) considers this to be Din, but the expression of “ the islands," 
shows that the “ Maidive ’’ islands must be meant, being a corruption from the Arabic 

name. [The words of the text are 
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for nil kiiul*? of oxcus’C'; io detain me; insomuch, that the time 
favourahlc for procoedinG: to sea, vi/.., the he^inning and middle 
of the monsoon, clap’-ed, and it not till the end of it, when 
storms and tenijn’-^ts are to he feared, that they allowed mo to 
depart. As men and horses could not go in one ship, tluy were 
separated and placed in dilleront ships. So we hoisted sail and 
departed. 

When the stink -of the vo'^^el aflectod my senses, and the 
dread of the sea was experienced, I fell into .such a swoon that, 
for three days, my hreathin" alone indicated that I was aliye. 
When I came a little to myself, the merchants, who were my 
intimate friends, exclaimed with one accord that the season of 
nayigation was already jiast, and whoeyer exposed himself to 
the perils of the sea at such a time woidd alone bo responsible 
for his own death, since ho yohintarily sought it. All of them 
accordingly liaving sacrificed the sums wliich they had paid as 
freight, relinquished their design, and after some diflicnlties, dis- 
embarked at the port of Maskat. 

As for me, attended by my intimate friends, I went from 
Maskat to a place called Kariiit, and there I took up my abode. 
The morcliants of the sea, when the objects of your yoyage are 
not accomplished, and yon are compelled to sojourn in a place 
other than tliat of your destination, say 3 'ou are reduced to a 
state of idhahi. In consequence of the rcyolutions of a merciless 
heaven, and the ill-luck of a treacherous destin^y, 1113 ' heart was 
shattered like glass. I was tired of life, and reduced to great 
extremities. 

While I was, against m 3 '’ will, detained at Karifit, and on the sea- 
shore, the moon of the Muharram of 84Gii. (12th IMa 3 '^, 1442), 
developed the beaut 3 ’’ of her crescent in that abode of grief. 
Although it was the season of the vernal equinox, the heat of the 
sun was so intense, that the rubies were dissolved in their mines, 
and the maiTow was dried up in the bones. * ^ M 3 ’’ eldest 

brother, myself, and companions fell ill through the excessive 
heat, \_and in this situation we remained for four months.'] * * 
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Having learnt tliat in the neighbourliood of Kalahat there was a 
place called Saur, wliich possessed an equable temperature, and 
was supplied with good water, I embarked on a vessel to go to 
that place, notwithstanding my weakness ; but when I arrived 
there, my illness increased.^ * * * 

At length I departed for Hindustan, and after a voyage of 
eighteen days and nights, [durint/ which the freshness of the sea- 
breeze restored mij health^ we cast anchor, by the aid of God, 
in the port of Kdlikot ; and now I proceed to recount naturally, 
and without any effort, the marvels of that country, and my 
travels in it. 


My arrival in Hindustan, and an account of the Condition, 
Customs, and Marvels of that Country. 

Kalikot is a perfectly safe harbour, and like tliat of Hormuz 
brings together merchants of every city and every country. 
Here also one finds in abundance rarities brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Abyssinia, Zirbad, and Zaugebar. 
From time to time ships arrive from the direction of tlto House 
of God (Mecca), and other parts of Hijjiiz, and remain at will 
for some time iu this port. It is a city inliabitcd b}' infidels, 
and therefore a legitimate object of conquest to us. Several 
Musulmaus reside in it, and they have built two cathedral 
mosques there, whei’o they assemble on Fridays to praj', Tiicy 
have a hdzi, a religious man, and for the most part they belong 
to the sect of Shdfi'i. Such security and justice reign in that city 
that nch merchants bring to it from maritime countries large 
cargoes of morchaudi/e, which they disembark and depo^-it in the 
streets and market-places, and for a lengt/i of time leave it w/tlionC 
consigning it to any one's charge, or placing it under a guard. 
The officers of the custom-house have it under their protection, 


I ni< ItroUicr, Mautfmri 'Abau.l wA’i.'ib, Jt-.U during' tSif r j' cm 
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and night and day keep guard round itd If it is sold, fhey take 
a custom duty ort\YO and a half per cent., otherwise tlioy ofier no 
kind of interference. It is a practice at otlier ports, tliat if any 
vessel ho consiirned to any particular tnart, and nnfortunatelv by 
the decree of the Almighty it he driven to any other than that 
to which it is destined, under the plea that it is sent hv the 
winds, the people plunder it ; hut at Kalikot every vessel, where- 
cver it comes from, and whichever way it arrives, is treated like 
any other, and no sort of trouble is experienced by it.- 

His IMajesty, the Khdkan-i Sah'd, had sent to the ruler of 
Kalikot honses and pelisses, robes of golden tissue, and caps,, 
such ns are presented at the festival of the new year. The 
reason of this was that the amhassadors of that cmjieror, on 
their return from Ecngal, had been forced to put in at Kalikot, 
and the report wliich they made of the greatnc.ss and power of 
His ^lajesty reached the car of the ruler of that place. He 
learnt from trustworthy authorities that the Sultans of the fourth 
inhabited quarter of the globe, both of the cast and of the west, of 
the land and of the .sea, dcs|iatchcd embassic.s to that monarch, 
and regarded his Court as the hiUa of their necessities, .and the 
hi'ha of their thouglzts. 

Shoilly after this, the King of Bengal having complained of 
the hostilities ho was suflering from Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur, 
sought protection from the Court, which is the asylum of Sultans ; 
upon which His Majesty despatched to Jaunpur Shaikhu-1 islam 
Khwaja Karimu-d din Abu-al makarim Jami, as the bearer of 
an imperial rescript, directing the ruler of Jaunpur to abstain 
from attacking the King of Bengal, or to take the consequences 
upon himself. To which intimation the ruler of Jaunpur was 
obedient, and desisted from his attacks upon Bengal. When 
the ruler of Kalikot heard this intelligence, ho collected all kinds 
of presents and rarities, and sent them by the hand of an envoy, 

^ The Arabian merchants were struck with a somewhat similar practice on their 
voyage to China. 

* See Marsden’s Marco JPolo, p. 685. 
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representing that in his port prayers and the Muhammadan 
khutha were read on Fridays and on festivals ; and that if His 
Majesty sanctioned the measure, they should be embellished and 
honoured by his august name and titles. 

His messenger, in the company of the ambassadors who were 
coming from Bengal, arrived at the august Court, and the nobles 
made known his representation and displayed his presents. | The 
envoy was a Musulman, endowed with eloquence, who repre- 
sented in his address that if His Majesty would enter into 
relations with his master, and send special ambassadors to him, 
who, following the sacred ordinance, — '“by your wisdom and 
excellent advice persuade them to enter into the ways of your 
Lord,” — should invite him to embrace the Muhammadan re- 
ligion, should open the bolt of darkness and infidelity from his 
unenlightened mind, and should kindle in the window of his 
heart the flame of the beam of faith, and the splendour of the 
light of knowledge, it would certainly be a holy and meritorious 
act. His Majesty, acceding to this request, ordered his ministers 
to despatch an ambassador, and the lot fell upon this humble in- • 
dividual. Some laboured to persuade me that I should not re- 
turn from this voyage ; but, dangerous as it was, I did return 
from it in good health after three years, wlien my opponents 
were themselves no longer alive. 

Visit to Kdiikot. 

In short, when I disembarked at Kahkot, I saw a tribe of 
people, the like of Avhich had never even entered my dreams. 

“ A strange kind of tribe, neither man nor demon, 

“ At the siffht of which one’s senses wei’e startled ; 

“ If I liad seen anything like them in my dreams, 

“ My heart would have been disturbed for years. 

“ I have loved a moon-faced beauty, 

“ But I cannot fall in love with every black woman.” 

The blacks of this country go about with nearly naked bodies, 
wearing only pieces of cloth called langots, extending fi’om their 
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navels to above their Icnecs.' In one hand they bear a IliiuH 
dagger (bright) as a drop of water, and in the other a shield 
made of cow’s hide, large as n portion of cloud. 'J'hc king and 
the beggar both go about in thi.s way, but the Musuhnans clothe 
themselves in costly garments, like the Ai-abs, and display various 
kinds of luxuries. 

I had interviews with .several Musulmi'ins and a crowd of 
infidels, and a couveuicut lodging was assigned me, and after 
three days they took me to see the kinir. 1 saw a man with his 
body naked, like the other Hindus.- Thev call the king of that 
place Samuri, and when he dies, they place on the throne his 
sister’s son, and do not bestow it upon his son, his brother, or his 
other relatives. I^o one bccomc.s king b}* force of arm.s. The 
infidels arc of various tribes, llrahmans, )/o[/is, and others, who 
all alike participate in plui-abwor.ship and idol-worship. Every 
tribe has its peculiar customs. 

Among them is a tribe in which one woman has several 
husbands, of which each one engages in a separate occupation. 
They divide the hours of the night and day amongst themselves, 
and as long as any one of them remains in the house during his 
appointed time, no other one can enter. The Samuri is of that 
tribe. 

When I had my audience with the Silmuri, the assembly con- 
sisted of 2,000 or 3,000 Hindus, clad in the manner above 
mentioned, and the chief Musulman-s were also there. After 

' The nateclncks of tlio people of tlicsc parts struck also our earlier voyagers. 
Thomas Stevens, -uTiting in 1679, says: “Tlicy that bo not of reputation, or at 
least the most part, goe naked, saving an apron of a span long and as much in 
breadth before them, and a laee two fingers broad before them, girded about with 
a string, and no more : and thus they thiiikc them as well as we do with all our 
trimming.” — Hakluyt’s Voyages^ Xaviyations, Traffiqucs, and Discoveries, vol. ii., 
p. 685. 

* He Faria y Sousa gives a very different account of the Sfirauri’s appearance, when 
Vasco de Gama and Pedro Cabral were received. His whole dress and person were 
then covered with gold, pearls, and diamonds, though he w'os still somewhat deficient 
in garments. — History of Discoveries in Asia, vol. ii., pp. 47, 69, and Astley’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. i., p. 32, 43. See also Ludovico Barthema, 
fol, 169. Eenaudot’s Anciennes Delations, p. 123. [See suprd, vol. i., p. 4.] 
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they had made me sit down, they read the letter of credentials 
sent by His Majesty, the Kliakan-i Sa’id, and the presents which 
I had brought were displayed. The Sdmuri paid but little 
respect to my embassy, so leaving the Court I returned home. 
The party of men whom the King of Hormuz had despatched on 
a separate ship, with several horses and other goods collected 
from various quarters, were taken on their voyage by hard- 
hearted corsairs, robbed of all their goods, and with difficulty 
escaped with tiieir lives. On their arrival at Kdlikot, I was 
rejoiced at the sight of my old friend. 

From the close of dumada-1 akhir to the beginning of Zi-hijja, 
I remained in that wretched place, a comrade of trouble and a 
companion of sorrow. In tlie middle of it, during one night of 
profound darkness and weary length, in which sleep, as an 
imperious tyrant, captivated my senses and closed the door of 
mj’- eyelids, after all kinds of troubles, I was sleeping on my bed 
of repose, when I saw in a dream His Majesty the Khdkan, who 
.advanced towards me, with all the pomp of sovereignty, and 
varriving near me, said, “ cease to trouble yourself.” 

In the morning, after saying my prayers, the dream recurred 
to my mind and made me happy. Although ordinarily dreams 
are purely reveries of the imagination, which are rarely realized 
in a waking state, nevertheless, sometimes they turn out exactly 
true, and are considered revelations of God. Ho one is ignorant 
x)f the dream of J oseph, God’s peace on him ! or of that of the 
monarch of Egypt. 

I reflected within myself that probably a morning of good 
fortune would arise, from the day-spring of the mercy of God, 
and that the night of vexation and sorrow would come to an end. 
Having communicated my dream to some clever men, I was 
demanding from them the interpretation of it, when suddenly 
some one arrived, and brought intelligence that the King of 
Bijanagar, who possessed a large kingdom and an important 
•sovereignty, had sent a herald with a letter addressed to the 
Samuri, desiring that the ambassador of His Majesty the 
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Kliakuu>i Sa’id should ho instautl}’- sent to him. Although the 
Sdmun is not under his authority, nevertheless, he is in great 
alarm and apprehension from him, for it is said, that the King 
of Bfjdnagar has 300 seaports, every one of •which is equal to 
Kdlikot, and that inland his cities and provinces extend over 
a journey of three months. 

Kalikot, and certain other ports along the coast as far as 
Kdil, which is opposite Sarandib, also called Sildn, are situated 
in a province called Malibar. Ships which depart from Kalikot 
to the blessed Mecca (God preserve it in honour and power !) are 
generally laden with pepper. The men of Kalikot are bold 
navigators, and are known by the name of “sons of China.” ^ 
The pirates of the sea do not molest the ships of Kalikot, and 
everything is procurable in that port, with this sole exception, 
that you cannot kill cows and eat their flesh. Should any one be 
known to have killed a cow, his life would infallibly be sacrificed. 
The cow is held in such respect, that thej’’ rub the ashes of its 
dung upon their forehead, — the curse of God upon them ! 

Visit to Bijdnagar. 

This humble individual having taken his leave, departed from 
Kalikot, and passing by the seaport of Banddna, which is on the 
Malibdr coast, arrived at the port of Mangalur, which is on the 
borders of the kingdom of Bijdnagar. Having remained there 
two or three days, he departed by dry land, and at the distance 
of \h.Y&Q parasangs from Mangalur, he saw a temple which has not 
its like upon the earth. It is a perfect square of about ten yards 
by ten, and five in height. The whole is made of molten brass. 
There are four platforms or ascents, and oii the highest of them 
there is an idol, of the figure and stature of a man, made all of 

' Apparently a compliment to Chinese navigation. In former days many Chinese 
resorted to these parts, and established even their permanent residence in them. 
P. Baldmus speaks of “ the Chineses inhabiting Cochin, being very dextrous at catching 
fish." — Churchill’s Collection, vol. iii., p. 671. "When John Deza destroyed the 
Zamorin’s fleet, it was commanded hy Cutiale, a Chinese admiral. — Marsden’s Marco 
Folo, note 1372. 
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gold. Its eyes are composed of two red rubies, which are so 
admirably set that you would say that they gazed upou you. 
The whole is made with the greatest delicacy and the perfection 
of art. 

Passing on from that place, I arrived each day at a town or 
village well poj)ulatod, until a mountain rose before me, the base 
of which cast a shadow on the sun, and whose sword (peak) 
sheathed itself in the neck of Mars : its waist was encircled 
with the bright stars of Orion, as with a ring, and its head was 
crowned with a blazing chaplet. Its foot was covered with such 
numbers of trees and tliorny bushes that the rays of the world- 
enlightening sun were never able to penetrate its obscurity, and 
the- genial clouds could never moisten its soil with their rain. 
On leaving this mountain and forest, I arrived at the city of 
Bidrur,^ of which the houses were like palaces and its beauties 
like houris. In Bidrur there is a temple so high that you can 
see it at a distance of several parasangs. It is impossible to 
describe it without fear of being charged with exaggeration. In 
brief, in the middle of the city, there is an open space extending 
for about ten jarihs, charming as the garden of Iram. In it 
there are flowers of eveiy kind, like leaves. In the middle of 
the garden there is a terrace {Imrsi), composed of stones, raised 
to the height of a man ; so exquisitely cut are they, and joined 
together with so much nicety, that you would say it was one 
slab of stone, or a piece of the blue firmament which had fallen 
upon the earth. In the middle of this terrace there is a lofty 
building comprising a cupola of blue stone, on which are cut 
figures, arranged in three rows, tier above tier. 

Such reliefs and 'pictures could not have been represented 
upon it by the sharp style and deceptive pencil. 

^ M. Langles reads “Beglour,” in ■which he is follo'wed by Murray, Stst. of Disc, 
in Asia, vol. ii., p. 22. M. Quatremere, “ Bilor" [-which is the spelling of the MS. 
of the E. I. Library]. No doubt Bednore is indicated, -which is the capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, and a place favourable for trade, as the pass leading through 
it from Mangalore is one of the best roads in the TVestern Ghats, which comprise the 
terrific mountain mentioned by our author. 
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From tl\c top to tlio bottom there ^vas not a sj)acG of the palm 
of a hand on that lolly building ■Nvhich Avas not adorned -with 
paintings of Europe and Khatd (China). The building u'as con- 
structed on four terraces of the length of tliirtj’’ yards, and of the 
breadth of twenty yards, and its height was about fifty 3 \ards. 

All the other edifices, small and great, are carved and painted 
with exceeding delicacy. In that temple, night and daj'', after 
prayers unaccepted by God, they sing and play musical instru- 
ments, enjoy concerts, and give feasts. All the people of the 
village enjoy pensions and allowances from that building j for 
offerings are ])resentcd to it from distant cities. In the opinion 
of those irreligious men, it is the Wha of the infidels {gahrdn'). 
After remaining here two or three days, I continued my journey, 
and at the close of the month Zi-hijja arrived at the city of 
Bijdnagar. The king sent out a party to escort us, and wo were 
brought to a pleasant and suitable abode. 

Account of the city of Bijdnayar and its seven surrounding 

fortifications?- 

From our former relation, and well-adjusted narrative, well- 
informed readers will have ascertained that the writer ’Abdu-r- 
razzdk had arrived at the city of Bijdnagar. There he saw a 
city exceedingly largo and populous, and a king of great power 
and dominion, whose kingdom extended from the borders of 
Sarandip to those of Kulbarga, and from Bengal to Malibdr, a 
space of more than 1,000 parasangs. The country is for the most 
part well cultivated and fertile, and about three hundred good 
seaports belong to it. There are more than 1,000 elephants, 
lofty as the hills and gigantic as demons. The array consists of 
eleven lacs of men (1,100,000). In the whole of Hindustan 
there is no rdi more absolute than himself, under which denomi- 
nation the kings of that country are known. The Brahmans are 
held by him in higher estimation than all other men. The book 


^ Dar ffard-i yaMigar and. 
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of Kalila and Diinna, than which there is no other more excellent 
in the Persian language, and which relates to a Edi and a 
Brahman, is probably the composition of the wise men of this 
country. 

The city of Bijanagar is such that eye has not seen nor ear 
heard of any place resembling it upon the whole earth. It is so 
built that it has seven fortified walls, one within the other. 
Beyond the circuit of the outer wall there is an esplanade ex- 
tending for about fifty yards, in which stones are fixed near one 
another to the height of a man j one half buried firmly in the 
earth, and the other half rises above it, so that neither foot nor 
horse, however bold, can advance with facility near the outer 
wall. If any one wishes to learn how this resembles the city of 
Hirat, let him understand that the outer fortification answers to 
that which extends from the hill of Mukhtar and the pass of 
“the Two Brothers” to the banks of the river, and the bridge of 
Mdlan, which lies to the east of the village of Ghizar, and to the 
west of the village of Sibdn.^ i/ 

The fortress is in the form of a circle, situated on the summit 
of a hill, and is made of stone and mortar, Avith strong gates, 
where guards are always posted, who are very diligent in the 
collection of taxes [jhydt]. The second fortress represents the 
space Avhich extends from the bridge of the New River to the bridge 
of the pass of Kard,® to the east of the bridge of Rangina^ and 
Jakan, and to the Avest of the garden of Zibanda, and the village 
of Jasan. The third fortress would contain the space which lies 
between the tomb of the Imam Fakhr-u-din-Razi, to the vaulted 
tomb of Muhammad Sultan Shah. The fourth would represent 
the space which lies between the bridge of Anjil and the bridge 
of Rarad. The fifth may be reckoned equivalent to the space 
which lies betAveeu the garden of Zaghan and the bridge of the 
river Jakan. The sixth fortification would comprehend the 

^ [Or Sin&n.] 

® [From the bridge of Jonau to the bridge in Karhh. 

® [^Var, Eeginah.] 
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distance between tbe gate of the Icing and that of Fi'rozidbud. 
The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others, and 
occupies ground ten times greater than the chief market of 
Hirat. In that is situated the palace of the king. From the 
northeni <rato of the outer fortress to the southern is a distance 
of two statute and the same with respect to the distance 

between the eastern and western cates. Between the first, 
second, and third walls, there arc cultivated fields, gardens, 
and houses. From the third to the seventh fortress, shops and 
bazars arc closely crowded together, liy the palace of the king 
there arc four bazars, situated opposite to one another. That 
which lies to the north is the imperial palace or abode of the 
Rai. At the head of each bazar, there is a lofl}’^ arcade and 
magnificent galleiy, but the palace of the king is loftier than all 
of them. The bazars arc very broad and long, so that the 
sellers of fioivers, notwithstanding that they place high stands 
before their shops, are yet able to sell flowers from both sides. 
Sweet-scented flowers are always procurable fresh in that city, 
and they are considered as even necessary sustenance, seeing 
that without them they could not exist. The tradesmen of 
each separate guild or craft have their shops close to one 
another. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and diamonds 
and emeralds openly in the bazar. [^Euloff?/ of the gcms.~\ 

In this charming area, in which the palace of the king is con- 
tained, there are many rivulets and streams flowing through 
channels of cut stone, polished and oven. On the right hand 
of tire palace of the Sultdn there is the diwdn-hhdna^ or minister’s 
ofiice, which is extremely large, and presents the appearance of 
a chihcd-sxdun, or forty-pillared hall; and in front of it there 
runs a raised gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty 
yards long and six broad, where the records are kept and the 
scribes are seated. These people have two kinds of writing, 
one upon a leaf of the Hindi nut (cocoa-nut), which is two yards 
long, and two digits broad, on which they scratch with an iron 
style. These characters present no colour, and endure but for 
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a little while.^ In the second kind they blacken a white surface, 
on which they write with a soft stone cut into the shape of a 
pen, so that the characters are white on a black surface, and are 
durable. Tliis kind of writing is highly esteemed. / 

In the middle of the pillared hall, a eunuch, called a Landik,^ 
sits alone upon a raised platform, and presides over the adminis- 
tration ; and below it the mace-bearers stand, drawn up in a row 
on each side. Whoever has any business to transact advances 
between the lines of mace-bearers, offers some trifling present, 
places his face upon the ground, and standing upon his legs 
again, represents his grievance. Upon this, the Dand'ik issues 
orders founded upon the rules of justice prevalent in that country, 
and no other person has any power of remonstrance. When the 
Dandik leaves the chamber, several coloured umbrellas are borne 
before him, and trumpets are sounded, and on both sides of his 
way panegyrists pronounce benedictions upon him. Before he 
reaches the king he has to pass through seven gates, at which 
porters are seated, and as the Dandik arrives at each door an 
umbrella is left behind, so that on reaching the seventh gate the 
Dandik enters alone. He reports upon the affairs of the State 
to the king, and, after remaining some time, returns. His resi- 
dence lies behind the palace of the king. 


^ This mode of writing on the leaves of the Borassus JlahelUformis and the cocoa- 
nut is still practised in Canara and Southern India. It is thus described by A. 
Hamilton on his visit to Calicut, ch. xxv. : — “ They make use of no pens, ink, and 
paper ; write on leaves of flags or reeds that grow in morasses by the sides of rivers. 
They are generally about eighteen inches long and one and a half broad, tapering 
at both ends, and a small hole at one end for a string to pass through. It is thicker 
than our royal paper, and very tough. They write with the point of a bodkin made 
for that purpose, holding the leaf athwart their left thumb and over the foremost 
finger, and what they have to write is indented, or rather engraven, into the leaf, 
but it does not pierce the leaf above half way through. And on two or three of 
these leaves they will write as much as we can on a sheet of small paper. All their 
records are written so on leaves, and they are strung and rolled up in a scroll, and 
hung some time in smoke and then locked up in their cabinets. And I have seen 
some such leaves smoke-dried, that they told me were above 1000 years old. ’ 
Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages, vol. viii., p. 410. 

^ [This is the spelling of the MS. of the Hast India Library. The MS. from which 
the translation was made seems to have had “Jlaidnjr.”] 
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On the left of the palace there is the mint, where they stamp 
three diflerent kinds of gold coins, mixed Avith alloy. One is 
called rardha, and Aveighs about one mhhdl^ equal to tAvo Icopald 
dinars. The second kind is called parfdb^ and is equal to half 
of the first. The third is called fanam, and is equal to the 
tenth of a paiddh. The last is the tnost current. Of pure 
silver they make a coin equal to a sixf/i of a fanam, Avhich they 
call idr, Avhich is also in great aiso. The third of a idr is a 
copper coin, called jital. The usage of the country is that, at 
a stated period, evciy one throughout the Avhole empire carries 
to the mint the revenue {zar) AA'hich is due from him, and Avhoever 
has money due to him from the Exchequer receives an order upon 
the mint. The sipdhis rcceiAm their pay every four months, 
and no one has an assignment granted to him upon the revenues 
of the provinces. 

This country is so avcII populated that it is impossible in a 
reasonable space to coiiA’oy an idea of it. In tho king’s treasury 
there are chambers, Avith excavations in them, filled Avith molten 
gold, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of tho country', 
AA’hether high or Ioaa', oven doAA’ii to tho artificers of tho bazar, 
Avear jcAvels and gilt ornaments in their ears and around their 
necks, arms, Avrists, and fingers. 

The Elcphanis, and mode of catching them. 

Opposite the minister’s office are the elephant sheds. The 
king has many elephants in the country, but the large ones are 
specially reserved for the palace. BetAveen the first and second 
enceinte of the city, and betAveen the northern and Avestern faces, 
the breeding of elephants takes place, and it is there the young 
ones are produced. The king has a Avhite elephant, exceedingly 
large, Avith here and there as many as thirty spots of colour. 

Every morning this animal is brought into the presence of the 
monarch ; for to cast eye upon him is thought a favourable omen. 
The palace elephants are fed on hichu, Avhich, after being cooked, 
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is turned out from tlie cauldron before tbe elephant, and after 
being sprinkled witli salt and moist sugar, is made into a mass, 
and then balls of about two mans each are dipped in butter, and 
are then placed by the keepers in the mouths of the animals. If 
any of these ingredients is forgotten, the elephant is ready to kill 
his keeper, and the king also severely punishes his negligence. 
They are fed twice a day in this way. Each has a separate stall ; 
the walls are very strong and high, and are covered with strong 
wood. The chains on the necks and backs of the elephants are 
firmly attached to the beams above ; if the chains were bound 
any other way, the elephants would easily detach themselves. 
CJiains are also bound upon the fore-legs. 

The manner in which they catch elephants is this ; they dig 
a pit in the way by which the animal usually goes to drink, 
which they cover over lightly. When an elephant falls into it, 
no man is allowed to go near the animal for two or three days ; 
at the end of that period, a man comes up and strikes him several 
hard blows with a bludgeon, whep suddenly another man appears 
who drives ofi" the striker, and seizing the bludseon, throws it 
away. He then retires, after placing some forage before the 
elephant. This practice is repeated for several days ; the first lays 
on the blows, and the second drives him away, until the animal 
begins to have a liking for his protector, who by degrees approaches 
the animal, and places before it the fruits which elephants are 
partial to, and scratches and rubs the animal, until by this kind of 
treatment he becomes tame, and submits his neck to the chain. 

They tell the following story of an elephant that fled from his 
bondage, and absconded to the deserts and the jungles. His 
keeper, in pursuit of him, dug pits in the paths which he was 
likely to frequent. The elephant, apprehensive of his artifices, 
seizing a club, and holding it like a staff in his trunk, kept 
feeling and sounding the earth with great caution as he advanced ; 
and so arrived at the drinking ford. The elephant-drivers 
despaired of taking him ; but as the king was very anxious to 
have him caught, one of the keepers mounted a tree under which 
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the elephant was likely to go, and there lay hid, till, at the 
moment of his passing nnderneath, ho throw himself down on the 
hack of the animal, and seizing the strong cord which the}'- strap 
over the back and chest of those anitnals, and which had not yet 
been detached, he held it fast within his grasp. In spito of all 
the tnrnings and motions which the elephant made to escape, 
and in spite of his lashing with his trunk, it was all of no avail. 
When ho began rolling upon his side, the keeper leapt upon tho 
flank which remained uppermost, and meanwhile struck tho 
animal several sharp blows upon tho head, so that, being at 
last exhausted, the beast gave in, and submitted his body to tho 
bonds, and his neck to tho fetters. Tho keeper brought the 
elephant into tho presence of tho king, who bestowed a hand- 
some reward upon him. 

The kings of Hindustan go out hunting elephants, and re- 
main a mouth or more in tho jungles, and when they capture 
elephants, they rejoice at their success. Sometimes they order 
criminals to be cast down before tho feet of an elephant, that 
they may be killed by its knees, trunk, and tusks. Merchants 
carry elephants from Silan to different countries, and sell them 
according to their height, so much more being demanded for 
each additional yard. 


The Brothels. 

Opposite the mint is the ofiico of tho Prefect of the City, to 
which it is said 12,000 policemen are attached ; and their pay, 
which equals each day 12,000 fanams, is derived from tho pro- 
ceeds of the brothels. The splendour of those houses, the beauty 
of the heart-ravishers, their blandishments and ogles, are beyond 
all description. It is best to be brief on the matter. 

One thing worth mentioning is this, behind tho mint there 
is a sort of bazar, which is more than 300 yards long and 20 
broad. On two sides of it there are houses [hhdnahd) and 
fore-courts {sqfhahd), and in front of the houses, instead of 
benches (Jem'si), lofty seats are built of excellent stone, and on 
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cacli side of the avenue formed by tlie houses there are figures of 
lions, panthers, tigers, and other animals, so -well painted as to 
seem alive. After the time of mid-day prayers, they place at the 
doors of these houses, which are beautifully decorated, chairs and 
settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves. Every one is 
covered with pearls, precious stones, and costly garments. They 
are all exceedingly young and beautiful. Each has one or two 
slave girls standing before her, who invite and allure to indulgence 
and pleasure. Any man who passes through this place makes 
choice of whom he will. The servants of these brothels take 
care of whatever is taken into them, and if anything is lost they 
are dismissed. There are several brothels within these seven 
fortresses, and the revenues of them, which, as stated before, 
amount to 12,000 >JWw^s, go to pay the wages of the policemen. 
The business of those men is to acquaint themselves with all the 
events and accidents that happen within the seven walls, and to 
recover everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by 
theft • otherwise they are fined. Thus, certain slaves which my 
companion had bought took to flight, and when the circumstance 
was reported to the Prefect, he ordered the watchmen of that 
quarter where the poorest people dwelt to produce them or pay 
the penalty; which last they did, on ascertaining the amount. 
Such are the details relating to the city of Bijanagar and the 
condition of its sovereign. 

The author of this history, who arrived at Bijanagar at the 
close of Zi-hijja, took up his abode in a lofty mansion which 
had been assigned to him, resembling that which one sees in 
Hirat on the high ground at the King’s Gate. Here he reposed 
himself after the fatigues of the journey for several days, and 
passed under happy auspices the first day of the new moon of 
Muharram in that splendid city and beautiful abode. 

Intervieio loith the E^ing of Bijanagar. 

One day messengers came from the king to summon me, and 
towards the evening I went to the Court, and presented five 
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boaiitiful liorscs and two traysd cacli containing nine pieces of 
damask and satin. The king was seated in great state in the 
forty-pillared hall, and a great crowd of Brahmans and others 
stood on the rifrht and left, of liim. Ho was clothed in a robe 
of zaifii)}- satin, and he had round his neck a collar composed of 
pure pearls of regal excellence, the value of which a jeweller 
would find it difficult to calculate. He was of an olive colour, 
of a spare body, and rather tall. He was exceedingly young, 
for there was only some .slight down upon his checks, and none 
upon his chin. His whole appearance was very proposse.'^sing. 
On being presented to him, T bowed down my liead. Ho re- 
ceived mo kindly, and seated mo near him, and, taking the 
august letter of the emperor,-'’ made it over (to the interpreters), 
and said, “ hi}* heart is excecdingl}' glad that the great king has 
sent an ambassador to me.” As I was in a profuse perspiration 
from the excessive heat and the quantity of clothes wliich I had 
on me, the monarch took compassion on me, and favoured me 
with a fan of Khatai which he held in his liand. Tlicy then 
brought a tray, and gave me two packets of betel, a pur.se con- 
taining 500 fanams, and about 20 inishih of camphor, and, ob- 
taining leave to depart, I returned to my lodging. The daily 
provision forwarded to mo comprised two .sheep, four couple of 
fowls, live mans of rice, one man of batter, one man of sugar, 
and two vardhas in gold. This occurred every day. Twice a 
week I was summoned to the presence towards the evening, when 
■the king asked me several questions respecting the Khdkdii-i Sa’id, 
and each time I received a packet of betel, a purse of fanams, and 
some misJcdls of camphor. 

' On the iuJcuz, or presents, comprising nine pieces of any article, see a note by M. 
Quatremcre in the Notices ct Exiraits dcs MSS., tom. xiv., pp. 32-35. 

* [Olive-coloured?] 

3 As the author’s embassy ■was to Calicut, and not to Bfjhnagar, it does not appear 
ho'w he became possessed of this letter, specially addressed to a place •which was not 
the object of his destination. "We shall see subsequently that his enemies, whUe 
- they deny that he was accredited by the Kh&khn, nevertheless do not dispute that he 
was the bearer of a letter from that monarch. 
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The monarch addressed us through his iuterpreter, and said, 
“ Your kings feast ambassadors and place dishes before them, but 
as I and you cannot eat together, 

“ Tills purse of gold represents the repast of an ambassador.” 

The x>ropcrties of the hefel-Ieaf. 

This betel is a leaf which resembles that of an oranjre, but is 
longer. It is held in great esteem in Hindustan, in the many 
parts of Arabia, and the kingdom of Hormuz ; and indeed it 
deserves its reputation. It is eaten in this way : they bruise a 
piece of areca nut, which they also call supdri, and place it in the 
mouth ; and moistening a leaf of betel or pan together with a 
grain of quick-lime, they rub one on the other ; roll them up 
together, and place them in the mouth. Thus they place as 
many as four leaves together in their mouths, and chew them. 
Sometimes they mix camphor with it, and from time to time 
discharge their spittle, which becomes red from the use of the 
betel. 

This masticatory lightens up the countenance and excites an 
intoxication like that caused by wine. It relieves hunger, stimu- 
lates the organs of digestion, disinfects the breath, and strengthens 
the teeth. It is impossible to describe, and delicacy forbids me 
to expatiate on its invigorating and aphrodisiac virtues. The 
following verses display and confirm only some of its valuable 
properties. 

■It is probably owing to the stimulating properties of this leaf, 
and to the aid of this plant, that the king of that country 
is enabled to entertain so large a seraglio ; for it is said that' 
it contains as many as 700 princesses and concubines. With 
respect to all these establishments no male child is permitted 
to remain in them after attaining the age of ten years. Two 
women do not dwell together in the same apartment, each one 
having her concerns separate. When any beautiful girl is found 
throughout the whole kingdom, after the consent of her father 
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and mother has been purchased, she is brought in great state to 
the harem, after which no one can see her ; but she is treated 
with great consideration. 


An attempt ipon the life of the King of Bijdnagar. 

At the time that the writer of this history was detained at 
the city of Ealikot an extraordinary circumstance and singular 
transaction occui’red in the city of Bijdnagar, The details are 
these. The brother of the king had constructed a new house, 
and invited the kins; and the nobles of state to an entertain- 
ment. The custom of the infidels is, not to eat in the presence 
of one another. The guests were seated in a large hall, and, 
from time to time, the host, or some one that he sent, invited 
one of the nobles to come forward and partake of the viands 
prepared for him. He had taken care to collect together all the 
drums, tymbals, trumpets, and horns in the city, which were 
beaten and blown together with great force and dissonance. As 
each guest was summoned and conducted to the proper apart- 
ment, two assassins advanced from the place of their concealment 
behind the door, and, wounding him with a dagger, cut him to 
pieces. When his remains were carried off, another one was 
summoned and treated in like manner, and whoever entered that 
slaughter-house was never heard of more, for he became like a 
traveller on the road of eternity; and the tongue of fortune 
addressed the murdered man in these words — 

“You will never return; having gone, you have gone for ever.” 

From the noise of the drums and the clangour and the tumult, 
not a soul knew what had occurred, except a few who were in 
the secret : and in this manner every one who had a name and 
position in the State was murdered. While the assembly was 
yet reeking with the blood of its victims, the- murderer went to 
the palace of the king, and, addressing the guards with flattering 
language, invited them also to the entertainment, and sent them 
to follow the others ; and thus, having denuded the palace of 
the guards, he advanced to the king, bearing in his hand a tray 
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of betel, in wliicb there was a brilliant dagger concealed beneath 
the leaves, and thus addressed the monarch : “ The entertain- 
ment is prepared, and only waits your august presence.” The 
monarch, according to the saying, powerful princes are divinely 
inspired^ said that he was indisposed, and begged that his at- 
tendance might be excused. 

When this unnatural brother despaired of the Icing’s atten- 
dance, he drew forth the poignard, and wounded him several times 
severely, so that the monarch fell down behind the throne ; and 
the perfidious wretch, believing that he was dead, left one of his 
myrmidons behind to cut off the king’s head. He himself rushed 
out to the portico of the palace, and exclaimed, “ I have killed 
the king, his brothers, the nobles, the ministers, and the other 
chiefs, and I am now your king.” But wlien the bravo advanced 
to fulfil his murderous orders, the king, seizing the seat behind 
which he had fallen, dealt with it such a blow upon the breast of 
the villain, that he felled him to the ground, and, assisted by one 
of his guards, who in 'alarm had concealed himself in a corner, 
put him to death, and ran out of the chamber by the wa}’' of the 
female apartments. While his brother, seated at the head of the 
tribunal of justice, was inviting the people to recognize him as 
their sovereign, the king himself came forward and exclaimed, 

“ Behold, I am alive and safe, seize tlie assassin.” The multi- 
tude immediately bore him do\vn, and slew him. The king then 
summoned to his presence his other brothers, and all the nobles ; 
but every one had been slain except the minister, the Dandili, 
who, previous to this dreadful tragedy, had gone to Sildn. A 
courier was despatched to summon him, and inform him of what 
had transpired. All those wlio liad boon concerned in tliat plot, 
were either flayed alive, or burnt to death, or dcstro^md in some 
other fashion, and their families were altogether exterminated. 
The person who had brought the invitation ‘ was also put to 

' “The person wlio lind brought the 

invitation of coagulated milk;” npparcntlj- meaning that it was usual to send coagu- 
lated milk with tin invitation. 
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death. When the Dandik had returned from his tour, and had 
become acquainted with all that had transpired, he was as- 
tounded, and after being admitted to the honour of kissing the 
royal feet, he offered up his thanks for the safety of the king’s 
person, and made more than usual preparations to celebrate the 
festival of Mahandwi?- 

The celebration of the Mahandiol. 

The infidels of this country, who are endowed with power, are 
fond of displaying their ’ pride, pomp, power, and glory, in 
holding every year a stately and magnificent festival, which they 
call Mahandwi. The manner of it fe this: The King of Bij ana- 
gar directed that his nobles and chiefs should assemble at the 
royal abode from all the provinces of his country, which extends 
for the distance of three or four months’ journey. They brought 
with them a thousand elephants, tumultuous as the sea, and 
thundering • as the clouds, arrayed in armour, and adorned with 
howdahs, on which jugglers and throwers of naphtha were seated ; 
and on, the foreheads, trunks, and ears of the elephants extra- 
ordinary forms and pictures were traced with cinnabar and other 
pigments. 

[ Ferses.] 

The chiefs of the army and the powerful men of each province, 
and the wise Brahmans and the demon-like elephants, were as- 
sembled at the Court of the ruler of the world at the appointed 
time, which was at the full moon of Eajab (September, 1446), 
on a broad plain. This wonderful expanse of ground, from the 
numbers of people and the huge elephants, resembled the waves 
of the green sea, and the myriads which will appear on the Plains 
of the Resurrection. 

[Ferses.] 

* [Quatremere read this Mahanddi, and so did the translator of this Extract ; but 
in the fine MS. of the East India Library the name is always distinctly written 
Mahandwi, Eeinaud pointed out Quatrembre’s error, and showed that the festixal 
must be that called Mahd-navami, the ninth and last day of the Biirgd-pujd. See 
Eeinaud’s Aboulfeda, vol. i., p. 163, note.] 
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On tliat beautiful plain were raised enchanting pavilions of from 
two to five stages high, on which from top to bottom were painted 
all kinds of figures that the imagination can conceive, of men, wild 
animals, birds, and all kinds of beasts, down to flies and gnats. 
All these were painted with exceeding delicacy and taste. Some 
of these pavilions were so constructed, that they revolved, and 
every moment offered a different face to the view. Every instant 
each stage and each chamber presented a new and charming 
sight. 

In the front of that plain, a pillared edifice was constnicted of 
nine stories in height, ornamented with exceeding beauty. The 
throne of the king was placed on the ninth story. The place 
assigned to me was the seventh story, from which every one was 
excluded except my own friends. Between this palace and the 
pavilions there was an open space beautifully laid out, in which 
singers and story-tellers exercised their respective arts. The 
singers were for the most part young girls, with cheeks like the 
moon, and faces more blooming than the spring, adorned with 
beautiful garments, and displaying figures which ravished the 
heart like fresh roses. They wei’e seated behind a beautiful 
curtain, opposite the king. On a sudden the curtain was removed 
on both sides, and the girls began to move their feet with such 
grace, that wisdom lost its senses, and the soul was intoxicated 
ivith delight. 

[ Verses.] 

The Showmen and Jugglers. 

The jugglers performed astonishing feats j they set up three 
beams joined one to the other j each was a yard -long and half a 
vard broad, and about three or four high. Two other beams 
were placed on the top of the first two beams, which are of about 
the same length and breadth. They placed another beam a little 
smaller on the top of the second beams, which were already sup- 
ported by the lower beams, so that the first and second seric.s 
formed two stages supporting the third beam, which was placed 
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on tlic top of ilioni all. A largo clopliant liad boon po trained by 
tbein. that it. inonntcd tbo fwst and second stages, and finally to 
the top of tbo third, the nddlli of Avbii’b ^Yas less than tbo solo 
of the olopbant's foot. "When tbo elepbani bad secured all four 
foot on this beam, tbc}' removed tbo remaining beams from 
the rear.^ Mounted thus on tbo top of tbo third beam, tbo 
elephant beat time with his trunk to every song or tune that 
the minstrels performed, raising bis trunk and lowering it gently 
in accord Avith the music. 

They raised a pillar ton y.ards high, tbrougb a bole at tbo top 
of the pillar they passed a beam of wood, like tbo beam of a 
balance ; to one end of this they attached a stone about tbo weight 
of an elephant, and to the other they attached a broad plank 
about one yard in length, which they fastened with strong cords. 
The elephant mounted this plank, and his keeper by degrees let 
go the cord, so that the two ends of the beam stood evenly 
balanced at the height of ten yards ; at one end the elephant, and 
at the other his weight in stone, equal as two halves of a circle. 
In this way it went (up and down) before the king. The 
elephant in that high position, where no one could reach him, 
listened to the strains of the musicians, and marked the tune 
with motions of his trunk. 

All the readers and story-tellers, musicians and jugglers, wore 
rewarded by the king with gold and garments. For three con- 
tinuous days, from the time that the world-enlightening sun began 
to glow like a peacock in the heavens, until that when the crow 
.of evening’s obscurity displayed its wings and feathers, this royal 
fete continued with the most gorgeous display. One cannot, 
without entering into great detail, mention all the various kinds 
of pyrotechny and squibs, and various other amusements which 
were exhibited. 

V 

Audience of the King of Bijdnagar. 

On the third day, when the king was about to leave the scene 

Uii j\ ^\s 
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of the festival, I was carried, before the throne of His Majesty. 
It was of a prodigious size, made of gold inlaid with beautifid 
jewels, and ornamented with exceeding delicacy and art ; seeing 
that this kind of manufacture is nowhere excelled in the other 
kingdoms of the earth. Before the throne there was placed a 
cushion of zaitimi satin, round which three rows of the most 
exquisite pearls were sewn. During the three days the king sat 
on the throne upon this cushion, and when the celebration of the 
Mahandioi was over, he sent for this humble individual one 
evening at the time of prayer. On arriving at the palace, I saw 
four stages laid out about ten yards square. The- whole roof and 
walls of the apartment were covered with plates of gold inlaid 
with jewels. Each of these plates was about the thickness of 
the back of a sword, and was firmly fixed with nails of gold. On 
the first stage, the king’s royal seat was placed. This was 
formed of gold, and was of great size. The king sat upon it in 
state. He asked after His Majesty the Kh^kdu-i Sa’id, his 
nobles, his armies, the number of his horses, and the peculi- 
arities of the cities, such as Samarkand, Hir4t, and Shiraz. He 
treated me with a kindness which exceeded all bounds, and 
observed, “I am about to send a certain number of elephants 
and two tiiliuz of eunuchs, besides other rarities, accompanied 
by a prudent ambassador, whom I shall despatch to your 
Sovereign. 

In tliat assembly one of the coui-tiers asked me, by means of 
an interpreter, what I thouglit of the beauty of the four em- 
broidered sofas, implying that such could not bo made in our 
country. I replied, that perhaps they might be made equally well 
there, but that it is not the custom to manufacture such articles. 
The king approved highly of my reply, and ordered that I should 
receive several bags of fanams and betel, and some fruits reserved 
for his special use. 

^/ 

Malice of the Monnuzians. 

A set of people from Honnuz, who were residing in the 
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country, when they lieard of the kindness of the monarch, and 
of his intention of sending an ambassador to the Court of the 
asylum of Sultans, were extremely vexed, and did what they 
could to destroy this edifice of friendship. From their exceeding 
turpitude and malevolence they spread abroad the report that 
this poor individual was not really accredited by His Majesty, 
the Khakan-i Sa’id. This assertion reached the ears, not only 
of the nobles and ministers, hut of the king himself, as will he 
hereafter mentioned. Please Cod ! 


Expedition to Kulbarga, 

About this time the Danailc^ or minister, who had treated me 
with the greatest consideration, departed on an expedition to the 
kingdom of Kulbarga, of which the cause was, that the king of 
Kulbarga, Sultan ’A14u-d din Ahmad Bhdh, upon learning the 
attempted assassination of Deo R^i, and the murder of the 
principal officers of State, was exceedingly rejoiced, and sent 
an eloq[uent deputy to deliver this message : “ Pay me 700,000 
vardhas, .or I will send a world-subduing army into your country, 
and will extirpate idolatry from its lowest foundations.” Deo 
Rai, the King of Bijanagar, was troubled and angered at this 
demand, and said, “ Since I am alive, what occasion for alarm is 
there if some servants have been slain ? 

‘ If a thousand of my servants die, what should I be afraid of?’ 
In one or two days I can collect a hundred thousand more such 
as they. 

‘ When the sun is resplendent, innumerable atoms are visible.’ 
If my enemies have conceived that weakness, loss, insecurity, 
and calamity have fallen upon me, they are mistaken. I am 
shielded by a powerful and auspicious star, and fortune is favour- 
able to me. Now let all that my enemy can seize fr’om out my 
dominions be considered as booty, and made over to his scdyids 
and professors ; as for me, all that I can take from his kingdom 
I will make over to my falconers and brahmans.” So on both 
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sides armies were sent into the other’s country, and committed 
great devastations.^ 

Samhah Nurir.^ — Desjyatch of Embassy. 

The king had appointed as a temporary substitute of the 
Brahman Dandik a person named Hambah Nurir, who considered 
himself equal to ‘ the wazlr. He was diminutive in stature, 
malignant, low-born, vile, savage, and reprobate. All the most 
odious qualities were united in him, and he had not a single 
estimable trait in his composition. When the seat of the ad- 
ministration was polluted by that wretch, he stopped my daily 
allowance without any cause. The Hormuzians having found 
an opportunity of showing their malice, displayed the devilry 
which forms the leaven of their disposition ; and conformity of 
vice having ingratiated them with Hambah Nurir, they declared 
that I was not accredited by His Majesty the Khakan-i Sa'id, 
but that I was a mere merchant, who had carried in my hand 
the diploma of His Majesty. They spread several other lies in 
the hearing of the infidels, which produced such an impression 
upon them, that for some time, in the middle of this unholy 
country, I was reduced to a state of misery and uncertainty. 
But while labouring under this anxiety, I met the king several 
times on the road, who treated me with great condescension, and 
asked how I was going on. In very truth, he possessed excellent 
qualities. 

The JDandiJc, after ravaging the territory of Kulbarga, and 
bringing some wretched people away with him as captives, re- 
turned to Bijdnagar. He reproached Hambah Nurir for having 
stopped my daily rations, and gave me an assignment for 7,000 
fanams on the mint the Tery day of his arrival. Khwaja 

^ FirisMa also mentions these expeditions under the year 847 h. — 144S-4 a.d., 
hut assigns a different cause for them. He says that three actions took place in the 
space of three months, and that the advantage rested generally with the Hindus. — 
Briggs, vol. ii., pp. 430-4. 

2 [The translator transcribes this name “Nima Pazir,” but in the MS. of the East 
India Library the name is very carefully written and pointed “ Hambah Nurir.”] 
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Mas’ud and Kliwaja Muliammad of Kliurasd^n, who were also 
residing in Bijanagar, were appointed to go upon the embassy, 
carrying with them presents and stuifs. Path Khdn, one of the 
descendants of Sultdn Firoz Shah, who had been King of Delhi, 
also sent a deputy, named Khwaja Jamalu-d din, with presents 
and a petition. 

On the day of my audience of leave, the monarch said to this 
poor individual, “ They have represented that you are not really 
the envoy of His Majesty Mirzd Sh4h Bukh; otherwise we 
would have paid you greater respect. If you should come again 
into this country, and I should ascertain that you are really sent 
on a mission by His Majesty, I will pay you such attention as 
becomes the dignity of my empire.” 

[ Verse.] 

In the letter addressed to His Majesty, the monarch com- 
municated the malicious aspersions which had been spread by 
the Hormuzians, and observed, “ It was our intention to com- 
mend myself to His Sacred Majesty by royal presents and gifts, 
but certain parties represented that ’Abdu-r Bazzd.k is not His 
Majest^^’s servant.” * * * 

The humble author, having completed his preparations, took 
his departure for the shore of the sea of ’Uman. 


T/te return from Hindustan, and an account of a storm. 

The sun of Divine Benevolence arose from the horizon of pro- 
sperity, and the star of fortune ascended from the Orient of hope, 
and the brilliant lights of joy and content showed themselves in 
the midst of the dark night, conformablj^ to the saying, “ God is 
the friend of those who trust in Him. He will bring them forth 
from darkness into light.” The nights of trouble and affliction 
in that abode of idolatry and error vanished at the rising of the 
morning of good fortune and the appearance of the sun of pro- 
sperity; and the evening of sorrow and helplessness was changed 
into days of festivity and rejoicing. 
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“ The duration of night that was longer than the day is now 
reversed. 

“ The latter has grown longer, the former has decreased.” 

Bijanagar is a city in the most remote territory of Hindustan, 
and the whole country is idolatrous ; the resources which I had 
accumulated for my travels were consumed during the misfor- 
tunes to which I had been exposed. But why should I speak of 
that which is not worthy of mention ? But in consequence of 
my wretched condition, I had no hope of getting provision for 
my journey — all I could do was to throw myself on the mercy 
of God. 

With a stout heart and expanded hopes, I set out on my road ; 
I confided myself to the kindness and mercy of God. On the 
12th of Sha’ban, accompanied by the ambassadors, I took my 
flight on the wings of travel for the city of Bijanagar, and after 
being eighteen days on the road, we arrived, on the 1st of 
Baraazan (January, 1444), at the port of Mangahiir,^ and there I 
was honoured with being admitted to an interview with Amir 
Saiyid-’Alau-d din Mashhadi, who was 120 years old. Bor 
several years he had been venerated by the faithful, as well as 
the infidels, and in that country his sayings were regarded as 
oracles, for no one dared to refiise obedience to his precepts. 
One of the ambassadors of Bijanagar, Khwdja Mas’ud, unfortu- 
nately died while we were in this place. 

“ On this sinful earth, over which the vault of heaven extends. 
Who knows in Avhat place his head will rest beneath the 
tomb?” 

After having celebrated in the port of Mangahur the feast 
which follows the fast of Bamazan, I went to the port of Hamir, 
to arrange about fitting out a vessel, and I laid in provisions for 
twenty people for a voyage of forty days. One daj’^, near the 
time when I was about to embark, I consulted the book of 
presages compiled by Imdm Ja’far Sddik, mIucIi comprises verses 


* [“Bfilujur” in MS. Mangalore?] 
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taken from tlie Kur&n, when I opened it at a passage of fortunate 
omen, containing this verso, “ Be not afraid, yon have been saved 
from the tribe of wicked men.” I was exceedingly struck with a 
passage so appropriate to my situation, the anxiety which beset 
my lieart from fear of the sea vanished altogether, and all at 
once trusting in a happy deliverance, I embarked on the 25th of 
the month Zi-1 ka’da. 

Sometimes we engaged in conversation on the extraordinary 
names and wonderful appearances which had come under our 
observation, and our hearts enjoyed peace and contentment. 
Sometimes, from the effect of contrary winds, which resembled 
drunkards, the cup of vicissitude found its wa}’- into the vessel, 
and its planks, which were so joined as to resemble a continuous 
line, were on the point of becoming separate like isolated letters 
of the alphabet. 

^ ^ ^ it'. 

The raging storm was changed into a favourable wind, the 
foaming tempest ceased, and the sea became as calm as my heart 
desired. The passengers, after liaving celebrated on the sea the 
festival of asM, at the end of Zi-hijja, sighted the mountain of 
Kalahat,! and rested in security from the dangers of the ocean. 
At that time, the new moon of the Muharram of the year 848 
(of April, 1444), showed itself in the sea like the image of a 
friend’s eyebrow. * * 

Concluding events of the voyage, and the arrival at Hormuz by 

God’s favour. 

The narrative of my voyage has reached that point, when the 
new moon of the blessed Muharram showed its beautiful image 
in the sea. The ship remained out at sea for several daj’^s more, 
but on arriving at Maskat we cast anchor; where, after the 
damages sustained at sea by the storm were repaired, we re- 
embarked, and continued our route. 

^ TMs ridge extends from Jibal JaMn to Jibal Fallab, and attains a height of 
4,400 feet. The Jibal Fallah are about forty miles inland from Maskat, and rise to 
6,000 feet. 
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The vessel, after leaving Maskat, arrived at the port of Khur- 
fakan,^ where she remained for two days, during which the night 
was so hot, that when it was dawn, you might have said that the 
sky had set the earth on lire ; for the strong- winged bird at the 
summit of the air, and the lish at the bottom of the sea, were 
equally consumed by the heat. * * * ^ 

After re-embarking, we left the port of Khurfakdn, and arrived 
at the city of Hormuz on the forenoon of Friday, the 12th of the 
month of Safar. From the port of Hanur to that of Hormuz, 
our voyage lasted seventy-livo days. 


^ Sec Eoinaud’s .Aboulfcda, vol. i,, page 1G3, note. 
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XXIII. 

RAITZATU-S SAFA 

or 

MrRXHOND. 

The full title of this work is Rauzatu-s Safa f I Sirafii-l Amhia 
wai(-l MuUik icau-l KIndafd, “The Garden of Purity, containing 
the History of Prophets, Kings, and Edialifs.” It was composed 
hy Mirkliond, or more correctlj’’ Mir Khdwand, whose true name 
at length is Muhammad bin Khdwand Shah hin Mahmud. He 
was born towards the close of the year 836 H., or the beginning 
of 837— A.D. 1433. 

We gather some few particulars of him and of his family fi:om 
the account of his patron, the minister, ’AH Shir, and of his son, 
Khondamir. The father of Mirkliond was Saiyid Burhanu-din 
Khawand Shdh, a native of Mawarau-n nahr, who traced his 
pedigree to Hasan, the son of ’AH. When his father died, 
Khawand Shdh was young, and being compelled by circumstances 
to abandon his countiy, he fixed his residence in the town of 
Balkh, where he indulged himself in the study of literature and 
science, and after an intermediate residence at Hirat, returned 
to Balkh, and died there. 

Of Mirkliond himself very little is 'known. When he was 
only thirteen years of age he accompanied his father on a poli- 
tical embassy, which was not only entirely unsuccessful, but the 
negociators were unfortunately pillaged by the Turks and de- 
prived of every thing they took with them. On another occasion, 
he tells us, that he was on a hunting expedition, wlien, for leavino- 
his post to join in mid-day prayer, he was reprimanded by some 
of the royal servants, and was so much alarmed at the reproaches 
and at the extortions to which he was exposed in consequence, 
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that ho foil ill mul remained in a bad state for seven dajs. 
“l*ri"lit{(il dreams troiddcd lum during tlie night, and before 
his (lepartiirc the humble author of this history took God to 
witness, and vowed that on no account would lie ever be in- 
duced to join another hunting expedition.” 

'J'hoso luckless adventures seemed to liavc indisposed him to- 
wards an active and public life, and he devoted himself early to 
literature. Jlis son tells us that Mirkhond liaving employed his 
early life in acquiring all that was attainable in Eastern science, 
in which Jio soon outstripped all his contemporaries, ho applied 
liimself with equal assiduit}' and success to the study of history. 

'J’hroiigh the seductions of a convivial disposition, however, and 
too unrestrained an intercourse vdfh the votaries of pleasure, it 
never occurred to him to engage in the labours of composition, 
until, bv the "oodness of Providence and the influence of his 
better dost in}', be found means to be introduced to the excellent 
'’Ah' Shir, from whom ho immediately experienced ever}' mark of 
kindness and encouragement.'’ J-Ie assigned to Mirkliond apart- 
ments in the Kbaukab Akhlasia, a building erected by him “to 
serve as a retreat and asylum to men of ment distinguished by 
their attainments,” and cheered him with intellectual converse 
when exhausted with the labours of composition. 

’AH Shir himself, iii the biographical article which ho devotes 
to hlirkhond, vaunts in pompous terms the distinguished talents 
of the historian, and greatly applauds himself for having by his 
counsels and urgent remonstrances overcome the modesty of this 
lionourablc man, and for having thus contributed to enrich Persian 
literature with a production so remarkable as the Raimtii-s 
8cifd. 

A great portion of this work w'as composed on a bed of sick- 
ness, and the author has himself given an account of the iJainful 
circumstances under which he was compelled to UTite. It is 
fortunate tliat writing was found rather to relieve than aggravate 
his disease. “I wrote all, chapter by cba 2 )ter, lying on my right 
side; and because of the violent jjaiiis I felt in ray loins, I was 
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not able to write a single page sitting down. Clover phj’- 
sicians assured me that tins occupation would reliovo me of the 
malady, or at least prevent its becoming worse. If on any night 
I happened to neglect my iisual labour, and wished to abandon 
myself to repose, I had troublesome dreams, woke up in affright, 
or an excessive heat came over mo which prevented my sleeping. 
If, on the contrary, I set myself to write as usual, I had a good 
sleep and agreeable dreams.” 

For a whole twelvemonth before his death ho gave himself up 
entirely to religious duties, while his malady increased upon him 
every day, and after a lingering illness he expired in the month 
Zi-1 ka’da, 903, corresponding with Juno, 1498 — aged sixty-six 
years.^ 

There is no Oriental work that stands higher in public estima- 
tion than the Hauzatu-s Safa. The author lias availed himself 
of no loss than nineteen Arabic and twenty-two Persian histories, 
besides others which he occasionally quotes. His worlc forms 
the basis of many other compilations, and the greater portion of 
Haji Khalfa’s History may bo considered to be founded upon it. 
It must bo confessed, however, that the Eauzatn-s Safa is very 
unequal in its execution, some portions being composed in great 
detail, and others more compendiously. It is most copious in 
what concerns the kings of Persia. 

O 


CONTENTS. 

Introduction. — On the study of History in general, and its 
advantages, especially to Pulers. 

Book I. — G-ives an account of the Creation of the World, and 
of the Deluge ; details the lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets ; 
and contains the ancient History of Persia, to the conquest of 
that country by the Muhammadans, a.d. 636 ; the Life of Alex- 
ander, and several Grecian Philosophers. — 339 pages. 

1 Quatremfere has giveu some notices of Mirkhond and of his son Khondamir in the- 
Journal des Savants. 
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The Peshdadians and Early Kings of Persia, with the Intro- 
duction. David Shea. London, 1832. 

Historia aiiasnavidarum, Pers. etLat., annotationibus historicis 
illustravit. F. Wilken. Berlin, 1832. 

Gleschichte der Sultane aus dem Geschlechte Bujch-, Pers. und 
Deutsch. F. Wilken. Berlin, 1835. 

Erlauterung und Erganzung einiger Stellen der von Mircliond 
verfassten Geschichte des Stammos Buwcili durch Franz von 
Erdmann. Kasan, 1836. 

Historia Seldschukidarum, Persice. Dr. J. A.Vullers. Giessen, 
1837. 

Historia Seldschukidarum, translated into German. Vullers. 
Giessen, 1838. 

Yie de Djenghiz Khan, Texte Persan. M. Am. Jauhert. 
Paris, 1841. 

Histoire des Sultans de Kharezm, Texte, Defremery. Paris, 
1842. 

Histoire des Samanides, Texte ot Traduction. Defrdmery. 
Paris, 1845. 

History of the Ataheks of Syria and Persia from Mirkhoud. 
H. Morley. London, 1850. 

Histoire des Soultans Ghourides, Texte et Trad. Defremery. 
Paris, 1843. (Journal Asiatique.) 

Sur le Kiptchak et les Ohlrwanchahs. Journal Asiatique, 
iv. s6rie, tome xvii. 

Besides these, some extracts will be found in the Notices et 
Extraits, vol. vii., 1799, by Langles ; in Wilken’s Auctarium ad 
Ghrestomathiam, Leipsic, 1805 ; in the Appendix to Stewart’s 
“Catalogue;” in Extraits des MSS.; in Sur les Origines Busses, 
by Hammer-Purgstall, St. Petersburg, 1825; in Dorn’s History 
of the Afghans, London, 1829 ; and in the Mem. de VAcad. 
Imp, de St. Petersbourg, tome in., by M. Oharmoy.^ 

/ 

^ Compare Silvestre de Sacy, Mem. sur div. Antiq., etc, ; Wilken, Instit. ad fund, 
ling. Pers. ; Chrestomaih. Notices et Extr, des MSS., tom. T., pp. 192-229, ix., pp. 
117—274; Price, Metrosp, of Malioni. History, vol. iv., p. 656; Journ. d. Savants, 
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The names of the numerous authors used by Mirkhond in the 
compilation of his history, are not given by him, but two 
are named in the Sahihu-s Siyar and Firishta. One of them is 
the famous Abu Rihan al Biruni. Briggs (Firishta, i., 113) 
has strangely perverted the name, transcribing it as Anvury 
Khan, but the Persian original, lithographed at Bombay, gives it 
correctly. 

There are several manuscripts of the RauzaUi-s Sqfd in India 
and in Europe, but few are perfect. M. J ourdain, in his article 
in tome ix. of Notices et Extraits cles MSS., quotes no less than 
eight different copies ; and the prefaces to the several translations 
noticed above give an account of several valuable MSS. which 
contain portions of the Bauzatu-s Safa in the different Libraries 
of Europe. The one lithographed at Bombay in 1848, in two folio 
volumes, is the most perfect copy known to me. It contains the 
Seventh Book and the Conclusion. The execution of so laborious 
and expensive an undertaking, reflects great credit on the Kative 
Press of Bombay, but it is to be regretted that the work was not 
critically edited, with notices of the variants. 

EXTEACTS. 

Death of Mahmud. 

Sultan Mahmud was ill for two years. Opinions differ as to 
his disease : some say it was consumption, others a disease of the 
rectum, and others dysentery. During the time of his illness he 
used to ride and walk about just as he did when in health, 
although the physicians forbad his doing so. 

It is said that two days before his death he ordered all the bags 
of gold and silver coins which were in his treasury, and all the 
jewels, and all the valuables which he had collected during the 

1837, pp. 719-729, 1843, pp. 170-185 and 385-403, 1845, p. 383, 1837, pp. 162- 
180; Wien Jalirbiicher, No. Ixxvi., p. 227; N'otiv. J. As., tom. xi., pp. 179-182; 

J. Asiatique, 4th series, tom. iii. pp. 258-291 ; Fitndgritben d. Or,, toI. iii., p. 330, 
Ti., 269 ; As. Journal, vol. xsvi., pp. 228-237 ; Casiri, Bibl. Arab. SisU, Tol. ii., 
p. 68 ; Qescli. d. Gold. Eorde, p. siiv. ; Sdji Khalfa, tom. iii., 501, vi., 548. 
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days of his sovereignty, to he brought into his presence. They 
were accordingly all laid out in the court-yard of his palace, 
which, in the eyes of the spectators, appeared like a garden full 
of flowers of red, yellow, violet, and other colours. He looked 
at them with sorrow, and wept very bitterly. After shedding 
many tears, he ordered them to be taken back to the treasury, 
and he did not give a farthing to any deserving man, notwith- 
standing he knew that in a day or two he must depart from this 
world. When the compiler of this book read this account in 
history, he was much disgusted with this victorious king, and 
has never since been able to listen to any excuse for him. It 
is for the same reason that he has occasionally made mention 
of this glorious king in the course of his narrative simply 
by the name of Mahmud. When the king had seen the 
valuable contents of his treasury, he sat in a litter and went 
out to the field. There he reviewed all his personal slaves, his 
cattle, Arab horses, camels, etc., and after casting his eye upon 
them, and crying with great sorrow and regret, he returned to 
his palace. 

Abu-1 Hasan ’Ali Maimandi says that one day Sultan Mah- 
mud, having asked Abu Tahir Sdmdni what quantity of precious 
stones the Samdnian kings had collected in their treasury, he 
was told, in reply, that Amir Eazi Null bin Mansur possessed 
seven rails ^ in weight. On this he placed his face on the earth, 
and said, “ Thanks be to Grod, who hath bestowed on me more 
than a hundred rails''' 

Abu Baler ’Ali, son of Hasan, clerk of Muhammad bin Mah- 
mud bin Subuktigin, relates that Sultan Mahmud departed from 
this perishable world to the eternal abode on Thursday, the 
23rd of llabi’u-1 dkhir, a.h. 421, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. Even during his illness he sat upon the throne and 
gave audience to the people. His remains v^ere buried in the 
palace of Eiroza, at Ghazuin, in a dark night, wdien rain was 
falling. Ho was very bigoted in religion, hi any authors have 

1 A pound Troy. 
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dedicated their works to him. He undertook repeated expedi- 
tions against India, a brief account of which- we have given in 
these pages. It was a great blemish on his character that he was 
exceedingly covetous in seizing the riches of wealthy people. On 
one occasion it was reported to him that a person in Haishaptir 
was possessed of immense riches, so he called the man to 
Hhaznin, and told him that he had learnt that he was an 
infidel Karmatian. The man replied he was not, but that the 
Almighty had bestowed much wealth of this world upon him, 
and he would rather that the king should take it all from 
him than' stain his character by that name. The Sultdn took 
his property, and ordered a royal certificate to be given of 
his orthodoxy. 

It is said that one day, as Sultdn Mahmud was sitting in his 
palace, his eye suddenly fell on a reckless fellow, who had a pair 
of fowls in his hand. Seeing that the Sultdn was looking at 
him, he made a signal. The Sultdn disregarded it, hut asked 
himself what he could mean by it. The next time Mahmud 
looked at him he made the same signal again, and the king again 
overlooked it ; hut on the third signal he called him into his 
presence, and asked him who he was, and what he was doing 
with the pair of fowls. The man answered, “ I am a gamester ; 
to-day I gambled in my own and the Sultdn’s name, and have 
won two pairs of fowls, so I have brought one pair for His 
Majesty.” The Sultdn ordered the fowls to be received from him. 
The next day the man came again, and brought another pair. 
The Sultdn asked himself what the fellow could mean by such 
partnership. The third day the man came in the same manner ; 
but on the fourth ho came empty-handed, and stood looking very 
soiTO^vful under the king’s window. The Sultdn, having looked 
at him, knew that some misfortune had befallen his partner, be- 
cause the signs of distress were visible in his face. Ho called 
him, and asked him the reason of his grief. The man replied, 

“ I played to-day in partnership with the king and have lost one 
thousand diramsy The Sultdn smiled, and ordered five hundred 
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dirams to be given to him, but added, “ Do not make me your 
partner in future unless I am present.” Many stories and anec- 
dotes are told of this Icing, but thej' are not worth relating in an 
historical work. 


BeposUton of IlmUicL 

Sultdn Mas’ud having reached Ghazni in a state of great dis- 
traction and embarrassment, imprisoned certain of the chief 
officers of the State, and put some of them to death, under the 
suspicion of their having misconducted themselves in the war 
with the Saljukis. Ho then despatched towards Balkli liis son, 
named Maudud, at the head of a detachment of liis army, ac- 
companied by Wazir Abu Nasr Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son 
of ’Abdu-s Samad, while he himself, attended by his brother 
hluhammad Mahhul,^ and the sous of the latter, named Ahmad 
’Abdu-r Rahman and ’Abdu-r Rahim, as well as by all his rela- 
tives, proceeded to Hindustan with a view to pass the cold season 
there. In the spring ho assembled a very largo army, and 
marched towards Khurasan for the purpose of expelling the 
Saljukis. After Sultan Mas’ud had crossed the Indus, the royal 
treasure, which was in the rear on the other side of the river, 
was plundered by Koshtigiu and the household troops of the 
Sultan, who afterwards waited upon Muhammad Makhul, and 
saluted him as their sovereign. 

On his refusing to comply with their request to ascend the 
throne, they said that they had rebelled with a view to the 
advancement of his interests, and they threatened at the same 
time, that in the event of his non-compliance, they would put 
him to death, and enter into an understanding with some other 
chief. Muhammad Makhul was thus compelled to agree to their 
demands, and crossing the river with him, they fought a battle 

1 MakMl means “ deprived of his eyesight,” for he had been Winded hy order of 
Mas’M. — ^The only meaning -which Eichardson gives to this -word is “Anointed -with 
collja-inm.” [Both meanings are right, for the mikhdl, or hodkin used to apply 
coUyrium, is the instrument employed in destroying the -vision.] 
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against Mas ud. The army of Mas’ud, which was very small, 
was defeated, and he was compelled to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring sardi. He was at length taken prisoner, and brought 
into the presence of his brother, who assured him that he had no 
intention to take his life, and desired him to name any place 
which he might select to reside in with his family, 

Mas’ud chose the Fort of Firi,^ to which place Muhammad 
sent liim and all his family, and set a guard over them. 

It is said that when Mas’ud was about to set out for that fort, 
he begged of Muhammad a certain sum to meet his expenses. 
The parsimonious^ Muhammad sent him' only 500 dirams, on the 
receipt of which Mas’ud wept, and exclaimed, “ Yesterday I could 
command three thousand loads of treasure, but to-day I have not 
a single diram which I can call my own.” Upon this, the bearer 
of the 500 dirams gave to Mas’ud 1,000 dinars out of his own 
private resources. This liberal act led to the prosperity of the 
donor, who met with his reward in the reign of Mauddd, son of 
Mas’ud. 

As Muhammad had been deprived of the blessing of sight, he 
left the administration of the country to his son Ahmad, and 
reserved for himself merely the name of king.® Ahmad, whose 
mind was somewhat deranged, in concert -with the son of Yusuf 
Subuktigin, and with the sou of ’All Kheshawand, went to the 
fort of Kiri, and, without the consent, of Muhammad, put Mas’ud 
to death, which circumstance afidicted Muhammad very much. 
Some say that Ahmad instigated his father to procure the death 
of Mas’ud. 

Mas’ud reigned nine years and eleven months. He was brave, 
affable, generous, and fond of the company of the learned, whom 
he placed under manifold obligations to him ; on which account 
many authors dedicated their works to him. He was very 

1 See note, toI ii., p. 273. 

2 Wilken translates “mera ex negligentia.” 

® "Wilken translates “ neqne regiaj dignitatis nomen retinuit.” He reads pcslt 
instead of besh, wMoh latter reading is shown to be correct by the word siijdda, in bis 
MS. marked D. 
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pro Rise in liis cliarity. A story is told of liim that on one 
occasion, during the Ramazan fast, he directed that a million 
cUm?}is should he distributed among the deserving. During 
his reign so many colleges, mosques, and other religious edifices 
were built in various parts of his dominions, that it is impossible 
to enumerate them. After Mas’ud was killed, Muhammad 
Makhul wrote to Maudud, son of Mas’ud, naming the persons 
who had slain Mas'ud, in retaliation for blood spilt by him, and 
declaring that he himself had taken no part in the murder. 
Maudud answered to the effect that he hoped Grod would give 
the king’s mad son sense to live better in future, for he had 
engaged in great matters, and had shed royal blood. The king, 
too, had called him Chief of Princes and Kings ; but vengeance 
would soon fall upon him. After the murder of Mas’ud the 
country went to decay, and neither soldiers nor people had any 
confidence in Muhammad or his sons. All the property and 
possessions of the people of Pershdwar, which is a wide and 
extensive province, went to ruin. In that country slaves were 
then sold at' one diram each, and one man of wine realized the 
same price, and there were more purchasers for the wine than 
for the slaves. 


CHAPTER xxn. 

Victory of Maudud. 

When the news of the murder of Mas’ud reached his son 
Maudud, he set out from the vicinity of Balkh towards Grhazni. 
Muhammad also came to the confines of Ghazni from the nemh- 

o 

bourhood of the Indus. There they met in battle, and Maudud 
gained the victory. Muhammad himself, with his two sons, 
Noshtigin Balkhi who had been the prime mover in the con- 
spiracy, and the son of ’Ali Kh’eshawand, all fell into the hands 
of Maudud, and all were put to death : no one found mercy ex- 
cept ’Abdu-r Rahim, son of Muhammad. The reason why he 
was spared was this : When Mas’ud was kept a prisoner, his 
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iiepliows, ’Abdu-r Eahraan and ’Abdu-r Ealiim, went to see liim. 
Tlio former snatched the cap from the head of Mas’ud, but 
’Abdu-r Eahim took it from the hands of his brother and re- 
placed it on the head of his uncle, at the same time reproving and 
condemning his brother’s conduct. This graceful act saved him 
from death, while ’Abdu-r Eahman threw himself with the others 
into the abyss of destruction. 
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KHUL^SATU-L AKHBA'R. 

or 

KHOlSfDAMrR. 

This work may be considered an abridgment of tbo Rauzatn-s 
Safa. It was written by ]\Iirkhond’s son, Khondamir, whose 
full name is Grhiyasu-d din !Muhammad bin Humamu-d dind 

Khondamir was born at Hirdt, about the year 880 h. (a.d. 
1475), for he states in the Preface to the JECahihu-s Sij/ar, that 
when he commenced it in the year 927 n., he had advanced 
through seven or eight stages beyond the fortieth 3 >-ear of 
his life. 

From his early youth he showed a predilection for history, 
and perused with indefatigable ardour books whicli treated of 
that science ; and guided by the example and advice of his 
illustrious father, he prepared himself for the composition of 
some work by which he might attain equal celebrity. In this 
purpose he was assisted by the learned minister ’AH Shir,^ who, 
having collected a valuable library of the most esteemed works, 
placed our author in charge of it. According to Hdji Khalfa, 
it was about the year 900 h.,^ that Khondamir completed the 
Klmldmtu-l Aklibdr, and at the close of it he gratefully acknow- 
ledges that, had it not been for ’AH Shir’s considerate kindness 
in placing him in charge of the library, he could not have com- 
pleted in six years a tenth part of Avhat he had concluded in as 

^ I am not aware that Mirkhond was ever called by the name of Hnm&,mu-d din 
during his lifetime. It might have been an honorific title given after his death. It 
is perhaps the use of this name which has made some authors suppose that Khonda- 
mir was not a son, hut a nephew of Mirkhond. 

2 See note in Appendix. . ^ 

® But the author himself quotes a.h. 904, a.d. 1498, in his Preface, as the time 
when ’ Ali Shir's Library was placed at his disposal. 
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many months, and to that excellent minister he gratefully 
dedicated his work. 

Khondamir was occasionally employed in a public capacity. 
In the year 909 h., when Sultan Badf’u-z Zaman resolved on 
repelling the Uzbeks, who were preparing to make an attack 
upon Khurasan, under the command of Muhammad Shaibani 
Khan, he despatched an embassy to Khusru Shdh, the chief of 
Kunddz, in order to invite him to join the common cause, and 
to second the preparations which were making for the destruction 
of this formidable enemy. Our author joined this embassy, and 
was deputed by the head of the mission to convey certain im- 
portant intelligence to the Sultdn. 

Under the reign of this Sultdn, the last of the descendants 
of Timur who sat on the throne of Persia, we find Khondamir 
appointed to the olfi.ee of sadr, or Judge of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, a post which had been held by his uncle Nizdmu-d din 
Sultdn Ahmad ; and shortly after he was commissioned by the 
Sultdn to proceed to Kandahar, to induce its ruler to join the 
general league ; but the death of one of the Sultdn’s daughters 
at that time put a stop to liis journey. Khurasan was soon 
invaded by the Uzbeks, and in tlio j^ear 913 (1507-8), the 
capital itself, not being able to make any eflcctual resistance, 
offered terms of submission. Kliondamir drew up the conditions, 
and his nephew was commissioned to negociatc the surrender. 

Under the rule of the Uzbek^, our author liad to submit to 
great indignities, and ho was not soriy to see it overthrown by 
the victorious arms of Shah Isma’il in 91G ir. (1510 A.n.^. 
During the troubles of this period he went to reside at JJasht, a 
villafre in Georgia, and there devoted his leisure to literary pur- 
suits. While in this retreat, ho .seems to liavc composed the 
Ma-usiru-1 2ri(h'd:, the Ahhhdm-l Akhtjdr, the Dastuni-I h V/r/v/, 
the Mahurimu-I AhhUik and the MuuUtHah Tdnhh-i WosA/} 
He is found again as a ncgociator in 022 (151C A.n.). 

‘ Thciso works nre rncntinnrd ns tko nutlior's in tlio Pn'fiico to the IlrMhi-t fir t'r. 
The AlMdru-l Akhjdr^ which is al.-o then-nnie of a work on tlio Saints hy ’AWu.I 
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After tlie deatli of tWs mouarcli, a.h. 932 (1525-6), Khonda- 
mir seems to have found little inducement to reside in Persia, 
for in tlio year 935 H. (1528-9 a.d.), he was introduced to the 
Emperor Babar at Agra, and that monarch and our author concur 
in mentioning tho very day of the interview. At tho conclusion 
of the first volume of the HaMhu-s Sii/ar he tells us, “ Under 
the unavoidable law of destiny, tho writer was compelled in tho 
middle of Shawwdl, 933 ii., to leave Hirat, his dear homo (may 
it ever be protected from danger !), and bond his steps towards 
Eandahdr. On the 10th of Jumada-s sdni, 934 H., ho undertook 
a hazardous journey to Hindustan, which, in consequence of the 
great distance, the heat of the weather, the setting in of the 
rainy season, and the broad and rapid rivers which intervened, 
it took him seven months to complete. On Saturday tlie 4th 
of Muharram, 935 h., he reached tho metropolis of Agra, and 
on that day had the good fortune to strengthen his weak eyes 
with the antimonial dust of tho high threshold of the Emperor, 
the mention of whose name in so humble a page as this would 
not be in conformity with the principles of respect. He was 
allowed, without delay, to kiss the celestial throne, which cir- 
cumstance exalted him so much, that it placed tho very foot of 
his dignity over the heads of tho Great and Little Bears in 
the Heavens." 

He accompanied the Emperor on his expedition to Bengal, 
and upon his death attached himself to Humayun, in whose 
name he wrote the Kaniin-i Sumdyuni, which is quoted by 
Abu-1 Fazl in the Akhar-ndma, He accompanied that monarch 
to Guzer4t, and died in his camp in the year 941 H. (1534-5), 
aged sixty-one or sixty-two years. At his own desire, his 

Hatk Dehlivi, is in tte copy consulted by M. Quatremere, and in one I obtained 
from. HaidarS-btid, but omitted from three other copies which I have examined, and 
in -which the last two works -mentioned in the text are added. I have seen also 
another work ascribed to Khondamir, called the Ghardihi-l Asrdr. These, together 
"with the Jawdliiru-l Ahlihdr and the Sabibit-s Siyar, which are noticed in the 
succeeding articles, are a sufficient evidence of our author’s industry, as well as of 
the versatility of his talents. 
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body was conveyed to Deblf, and he was buried by the side of 
Nizamu-d din Aulya and Amir Khusrud For the saint and 
the poet he entertained a high veneration, and of both he speaks 
in most eulogistic terms in the JECaUhu-s 8iyar. 

The KJiuldsatu-l AJchbdr is a most able compendium of Asiatic 
history, brought down to a.h. 875 (a.d. 1471), but events are 
.recorded in it as late as A.d. 1528. It is held in high repute 
both in Asia and Europe. A poi’tion of the first book has been 
translated in the first volume of the Asiatic Miscellany^ and 
the history of the Saljtikians has been given in original, with 
a French translation, by M. Dumoret, in Nonv. J. As. xiii. 
pp. 240-256. Major Price is largely indebted to it in his 
^Retrospect of Maliommeclan History and his History of Arabia., 
and D’Herbelot’s ® obligations to it are still greater. 

M. Oharmoy has published the text, with a translation, of 
Timor’s expedition against Tuktamish Khan, of Kipchak, 
in the Mem. cle V Acad. Imp. de St. Petersbourg., 6nie s4rie, 
tome in. 

The chapters relating to the Grhaznivides, the Grhorians, and 
the kings of Dehli, are contained in tlae eighth Book, and tlie 
Indian occurrences are narrated down to A.H. 717 (a.d. 1317). 
But we derive no information from his short abstract, he himself 
referrins: for fuller accounts to’the Tabahdt-i Ndsiri, the TdriMi-i 
Wassdf and the Banzatu-s Safa. 

The Kliiildsatu-l Akhbdr comprises an introduction, ten books, 
and a conclusion. Size, large 8vo., 734 pages of 19 lines each. 

\/ 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Grives an account of the Creation of the world, 
the Deluge, Jinns, Iblis, etc. pages 5—13. 

Book I. — The History of the Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 
13—116. 

1 See Journal des Savants, 1843, pp. 386-393. 

2 TMs author commits the error of attributing the work to Mirkhond, in which he 
has been blindly followed by several others. 
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Book II. — Of riiilosophcrs and il!us(rious pcr.soiingos, pp. 
117—123. 

Book III. — Of the aiiciont kings of Iran and adjacent countries, 
pp. 123—212. 

Book lY. — Of Muhammad and Ins conquests, pp. 212 — 285. 

Book Y. — Of tlie twelve Imfuns and the descendants of ’AH, 
pp. 285 — 346. 

Book Yl. — Of the Ummayido Khalifa, pp. 347 — 300. 

Book YII.— Of the ’AhhAsidc Khalifs, pp. 300—460. 

Book YIII. — Of the kings wlio were contemporary with tho 
’Abbfisides, and of a few subsequent to them, pp. 4t)0 — 570. 

Book IX. — Of tho posterity of .Taphet, the life of Changiz 
Khan and his .successors, ])p. 570 — 624. 

Book X. — The history of Tiiin'ir, and of his descendants who 
reigned in Khurasan to a.d. 1471, pp. 624 — 680. 

Conchimn, — Description of Ilirat — jMemoirs of its celebr.itcd 
inhabitants, pp. 680 — 743. 

[Mr. Morloy has given a more detailed statement of tho con- 
tents in his Catalogue of the MSS. of the Royal Asiatic Society.] 

In Europe there arc several good cojnes of this work, of 
which the best known arc those of St. Petersburg, A’ienna, tho 
British Museum, and Sir AY. Ouseley.' Tlie work is common in 
India. In the Asiatic Societj’^’s Library there is an excellent 
manuscript, but by far the most beautiful copy I have seen is in 
the possession of Muhammad Raziu-d din; chief native Judge of 
Allabab&d, though a little defective at the end. 


EXTRACT. 

Regarding the slaves of the Ghorian Kings, who attained regal 

dignity. 

Sultan Shah{ibu-d-din took considerable delight in purchasing 
Turkish slaves and educating them. He bestowed the govern- 

o o 

1 Von Hammer-Purgstall, in noticing these in the Gcsch. d. GoM. Horde in Buss- 
land, p. xxiv, has failed to ohserve his usual accuracy. 
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nioiit of tlio territories of Kiriniui and Turdn, dependencies of 
Sind, upon one of tlicso slaves, named Taju-d din Yalduz, who, 
upon tlio death of Sultdn Shahdbii-d din, ascended the throne of 
Gliaziu, Ho reigned a sliort time, but in a war with Sultan 
Shamsu-d din Altainsh, King of Dohli, ho was taken prisoner 
and put to death. 

Kutbu-d din Tbak was likewise one of the slaves of Shahdbu-d 
din. Ho was distinguished for his groat courage and liber- 
ality. Having had the reins of the government of Dohli en- 
trusted to him by the Sultdn, he prosecuted many religious "wars 
in India, the particulars of some of which are recorded in the 
TaJu-1 ITa-d-si)'} Kutbn-d din Tbak ruled twenty years, during 
fourteen j'^oars of which period he held himself independent of the 
Sultan, and had the Khiiiha read in his o\vn name. 

Dpon his death, his son Aram Shdh ascended the throne, but 
owing to his want of abilitj^, he w'as deposed after a few days, 
and was succeeded by Sultdn Shamsu-d din Tbak (Altamsh). 

Malik- Nasiru-d din Kubdj (Kubdeha), after the death of his 
master Sultdn Shahdbu-d din, took possession of iTch, Multdn, 
and several towns in Sind. When Ohangiz Khdn committed 
great depredations and massacres in Persia, the people of 
Khurdsdn sought refuge in great numbers in the territories of 
Ndsiru-d din, under whose protection they were treated with 
great munificence and consideration. Malik Ndsiru-d din, in the 
latter years of his reign, assumed a hostile attitude towards 
Sultdn Shamsu-d din Altamsh The latter marched an array 
towards Hch and Multdn, and Kdsiru-d din being defeated, fled 
to the fort of Bakar. On receiving intelligence of the intended 
attempt on that fort by the wazir of Shamsu-d din, named 
Kizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Abii Sa’id, he tried to get 
away in a boat, and thus escape from that whirlpool of danger 
to the shore of safety ; but in the river he sank into the ocean of 
mortality. 

' [See vol. ii., p. 204.] ^ 

» [He is here by mistake styled “ Sulthn,” but afterwards correctly "Malik.”] 
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Some say Sultan Shanisu-d cUn was one of llic slaves of Sultan 
Slialnibu-d di'n ; olliors again sa}’ ho was ono of Kuthu-d din 
Tbak’s slaves. Howevor this may ho, it is certain that after the 
death of Kutbu-d din iVak, the kingdom devolved npon Shamsu-d 
din, who administered even-handed justice for twenty-six years, 
conquered a great number of forts and territories in India, and 
died in 633 a.u. (123o-(i). 3’he Jdmi'u-f JTihdi/df, which was 
dedicated to "Wav.ir Ni7.amu-1 ^lulk Muhammad, .son of Ahu 
Sa’id, was composed during the reign of this king. 

Sultan Ruknu-d din Firox Shah, son of Shamsu-d din 
Altamshj ascended the throne, and was exceedingly liberal in his 
largesses and donations, but in consequence of his inordinate 
addiction' to wine, be altogether disgusted and alienated the 
nobles and ministers of the State. They at length seized him 
and put him in prison. He reigned only seven months. 
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XXV. 

DASTU"RU-L WUZRA 

OF 

KHONDAMI'E. 

This biographical account of famous Asiatic ministers is bj the 
same author, Xhondamir, and may fairly claim a place among 
the Greneral Histories. There is a later and shorter work on the 
same subject, by Sadru-d din Muhammad, son of Zabardast 
Xh&n, written in India, in Muhammad Shah’s reign, under 
the name of Irshddu-l Wtizrd. The latter contains notices of 
the ivazirs of India, which are not included in the former, but 
it is very brief. Both works are to be found in the Farah- 
bakhsh Library at Lucknow.^ The Basticru-l Wiizrd is not an 
uncommon work in India. The copy used is a 4to. volume, 
containing 234 pages of 19 lines each. 

EXTRACTS. 

There were ten tvazirs of note durino; the reio-ns of the 
G-haznivides. 

Ahii-l ’Abhds Fazl bin Ahmad Isfardini? 

In the beginning of his career he was secretary to Faik, one of 
the nobles of the Sdmdni court, and when the fortunes of that 
noble declined, he attached himself to Amir Nasiru-d din Subuk- 
tigin. Upon the death of that king, his son Mahmud greatl}’" 
favoured Abu-I ’Abbas Fazl, and appointed him to the post of 
tpazir. It is related in the Tawdrikh, that Abu-1 Fazl 

1 See Eampoldi, L 365, Tii. 483, is. 423. GemSMesaal, Pref. si. xv’. 

* This is related without any new particulars in the Jdmi’xi-l Edkdydt, i. 14, 37. 
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was noitlier a man of learning, nor of good manners, and that 
ho ^Yas ignorant of the Arabic language ; but Iiis political and 
administrative abilities vs’ere marvellous. God had given him a 
son called Hajjaj, who was blessed with such an excellent dis- 
position, and endowed witli such extraordinary mental faculties, 
that ho surpassed all his contemporaries. He composed most 
excellent Arabic verses, and was a perfect master of the tradi- 
tionary sayings of the Prophet; and many writers on tlio 
traditions have quoted him as an authorit3^ 

"N^Tien Abii-l ’Abbas had been minister for ten years, the star 
of his destiny fell from the lirmamont of prosperity into the pit 
of adversity. Some historians have thus related the cause of his 
dismissal : 

Sultan Mahmud had an intense love for slaves (possessing 
faces as fair as that of the planet Jupiter). Pazl bin Ahmad 
followed his example, which accords with the sa3"ing, that “ men 
follow the opinion of their master.” Fazl, on hearing the re- 
putation of the beaut}’- of a boj’ in Turkistan, deputed a con- 
fidential person to purchase that boy (whose countenance was 
beautiful as that of the planet Yenus), and bring him to GJiazni, 
according to the mode of convo^’anco usuall}’ adopted for females. 
When an informer represented to the king those circumstances, 
his most august Majesty demanded that slave (who was as white 
as silver) from the minister (whose gloiy and dignity were raised 
as high as the planet Mercury). The minister made evasive 
replies, and pertinaciously refused to part with the slave, not- 
withstanding His Majesty’s absolute power. The king one 
night visited the minister at his house, where the minister enter- 
tained him with the respect and hospitality due to the dignity 
of a sovereign. When the slave (who looked as beautifiil as a 
virgin of paradise) came into the presence of the king, high 
words passed between him and his minister, and so greatly was 
the king’s anger kindled, that he issued orders to seize the 
minister and plunder his house. Soon after this the king de- 
parted for Hindustan, and certain evil-disposed amir& tortured 
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tliat “^Yllatcver is listened to will make an impression,” these 
injurious words did not fail to take efTcct on the heart of 
the king. So the minister was deposed, and imprisoned in 
one of the forts of Hind. When Sulldn Mas’iid ascended the 
throne of Ghaznin after the death of his father Sultfm Mahmud, 
ho released Ahmad and reinstated him in the responsible office 
of minister, which he held again for a long period. Ho died in 
the year 444 a.h. “It is finally ordained as the lot of all 
creatures, that nobody should live for ever in this world.” 

AJbxi AJi Husain hin Muhammad, alias Jlasnah Milcul} 

From his carl}’’ 3 *outh ho was in the service of Sultan Mahmud. 
He was very agreeable in his conversation, well-behaved, energetic 
and quick in apprehension, but he was not a good writer, nor was 
he well versed in arithmetic and accounts. 

“ It is recorded in the Hauzafu-s Safa, that W’hen Sultan Mah- 
mud, in accordance with the solicitation of Nuh bin Mansur 
Samani, was on his march to Khur^isdn against Abu 'AH 
Samjur, it was represented to him that there was in the neigh- 
homhood of the place where ho was then encamped a danresh 
distinguished for abstinence and devotion, and called Zdhid- 
dhitposh (a devotee wearing a deer-skin). The king had a 
firm belief in the power of darweshes, and paid him a visit. 
Hasnak Mikdl, ■who had no faith in the sect of sufis, was in 
attendance, and the king said, “ Although I know that you have 
no belief in sufis, still I wish you to go with me and see this 
devotee.” So Hasnak Mikal accompanied him. The king having 
had a long interview with the darwesh, when he was about to 
go away, offered to bestow upon him anything of which he might 
stand in need. The devout man stretched forth his hand into 
the air, and placed a handfiil of coins in the pialm of the king, 
with the remark, that whoever could draw such wealth from an 

^ Mod. TJniv. Hist., i., 486, iii., 3. Rampoldi, x., 487. Remaud, Blacas, ii., 37. 

® [This story is given in the Eauzatu-s Safd, among other aneedotes at the end of 
Mahmhd’s reign, and the translation agrees -with the text as there given.] 
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invisible treasury bad no need of tlie treasure of this world. 
The king handed those coins to Hasnak, who found that they 
were struck in the name Abu ’AH Samjur. The king on his 
way back, asked Hasnak how he could refuse to accord his belief 
to such miracles as this. Hasnak answered, that whatever the 
king observed in respect to miracles was very correct and proper, 
but at the same time he would suggest that His Majesty should 
not venture to contend against a man in whose name the coins 
had been struck in the invisible world. The king asking him 
whether indeed the coins were struck in the name of Abu ’AH, 
he showed them to him ; upon which the king was astonished 
and put to the blush. 

In fact, Hasnak was a constant attendant of the king, whether 
on journeys or at home. The circumstances which led to his 
appointment to the office of chief minister are as follows ; 

On the dismissal of Ahmad bin Hasan from the post, the king 
issued orders to the other ministers for the nomination of some 
great man to fill up that office. The ministers accordingly 
nominated Abu-1 Kasim, Abu-1 Husain Akbali, Ahmad bin 
’Abdu-s Samad, and Hasnak Mikal, and sent their names to 
the king to make his selection. The king, in reply, observed 
that the appointment of Abu-l Kasim to the office of minister 
would interfere with his present duty of ’dri% ; that it would be 
impolitic to confer this office on Abu-1 Husain Akbali, as he was 
too avaricious ; that Ahmad bin ’Abdu-s Samad was indeed fit 
for this post, but he had been entrusted with the duty of ar- 
ranging the important affairs of Khwarizm ; and that Hasnak, 
though he was of a good family, and had a quicker apprehension 
than the rest, yet liis youthful age offered an obstacle to his 
appointment. The a?mrs, on weighing these sentiments of His 
Majesty, concluded that he was inclined to nominate Hasnak his 
minister. They, therefore, unanimously represented to the king, 
that preference should be given to Hasnak Mikdl. The king, 
in compliance with their recommendation, appointed Hasnak to 
the office of minister. This post he held during the reigns of 
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the king and his son Sultdn jMuhainiimd, wlio did not interrupt 
liis enjoyment of all the powers delegated to liim by liis father. 
Hasnak, witli the view of ingratiating liiinscilf witli Sultfm 
IMuhaminad, frequently made use of disrespectful language, in 
speaking of Sultan Mas’ud, who was then in’Irtik; insomuch, 
that one da)' in full Court ho expressed his apprelicnsions, that 
when Sultdn jMas’ud ascended the throne, ho would impale liim 
(Hasnak). Accordingly, when Sultan Mas’ikl came to Khurtis^in, 
and took possession of the dominions of Sultan IMuhammad, ho 
summoned Hasnak, (and inflicted condign punishment on him). 
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KHONDAMm. 

This famous history is also by Khondamir, and was written 
subseq^uent to the IDiuIdsatu-l A.k]ihd)\ and in a much more 
extended form, -though Stewart {Descriptive Catalogue, p. 4) 
strangely characterizes it as an abridgment of that work. 

The Sabihu-s Siyar was written at the desire of Muhammad 
al Husaini, who wished to liave the facts of universal history 
collected into one volume. He died shortly after the work was 
begun, and the troubles which ensued induced our author for 
some time to suspend his labours, until an introduction to 
Karimu-d din Habibu-llah, a native of Ardabil, encouraged him 
to prosecute them again with ardour. Habibu-llah was a great 
cultivator of knowledge; all his leisure hours were devoted to 
its acquisition, and he was particularly partial to history. It 
was after the name of this new patron that he entitled his work 
Hahibu-s Siyar. It may be supposed that, as he travels over 
nearly the same ground as his father, he has made great use of 
the Rauzatu-s Safa, of which in many parts he offers a mere 
abridgment; but he has added the history of mauy dynasties 
omitted in that work, and the narrative is generally more lively 
and interesting. He has added, moreover, the lives of the 
celebrated men who flourished during each period that he brings 
under review. 

The HaMbu-s Siyar was commenced in a.h. 927 (1521 A.D.), 
when the author was about forty-eight years of age. It is not 
known in what year it was completed, but M. Quatremere {Journ. 
cles Savants, 1843, p. 393) has noticed that the year 930 (1523-4) 
is mentioned in it, and that the occurrences of Persian history 
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ave broucrlU tlown to (bat (iiup; — but Kbondanu'r |)erbajis con- 
tinued his labours long after (bat period, even down to 955 ii. 
(I52S-9), bcivuise, in an interesting pa^^iage at (be dose of the 
first Yolunie, of wbidi part has already bet'u (juoted in a jtre- 
codiu" artidcj’ he says, “ He it known unto tlio intelligent and 
cnli^btoned minds of readers that tb<‘ writinir of tlic'-e bistories 
which form the first vidume of has l)een com- 

pleted for (be third lime by (he moviunent of (be lingers of the 
compvisor, according to the saying that *:i thing attaineth per- 
fection on its tliird rovisal.’ Tlie compiler, while on bis tnivels 
in Hindustan, finished this volume, to the entire sati'-faetifui of 
all liis friends, ‘stopping every day and every night at a ilifi(r<*nt 
place.’ The pen, ‘ whose jirodmnion is as sweet as a parrot's 
imitation of human speedi, and wliieb, by dipping into (he ink 
like a diver into the sea, brings forth to light flifi’erent narratives 
as precious gems from tin' dark caves of (be deep, and disjdays 
them to tlic world, threads certain remarkable incidents as 
valuable pearls in the following manner.' 

“The writer bad not been long in Hindustan when be fell 
sick, and became weaker day by day. The regimen which bo 
underwent for three or four months, with respect to drink and 
light food .as well as medicines, proved inellectual, so that bo 
was reduced to so slender a skeleton, that oven the morniiig 
broe7.c was capable of wafting liim to a tlill'ercnl country. Heat, 
consumed bis body as easily ns Ihuno melts a candle. At length 
Providence bestowed upon him a potion for the restoration of 
his bealtli from that dispcnsaiy, where ‘ When thou fallcst sick, 
it is He that curctli thee,’ The compiler lifted np bis head from 
liis side bed, as the disposer of all Ibitigs opened the doons of 
convalescence towards his life. At this time, nnder the shadow 
of the victorious standard of his august Majostj^ Bdbar (may 
God maintain his kingdom till the day of judgment !), the com- 
piler bad occasion to proceed to Bengal, and .at every march 
where there was the least delay, lie devoted his time to the 

^ Suj)rd, page 113. 
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completion of this volume, wliicli was finished at TIrmuhdnd, 
near the oonflnonco of the Sarju and Ganges.”^ J 

This passage is taken from a copy written a.h. 1019, but I 
cannot trace it in any others, all of which end with the verses 
which precede this conclusion ; and it was most pi'obably not iu 
the copy consulted by hi. Quatremere, or it eould scarcely have 
escaped the penetration of that learned scholar. It seems, there- 
fore, to have boon a postscript written for Jiis Indian friends, and 
the work which he imposed upon himself may, after all, have 
been the mere copying, for the third time, of that which he had 
alrcadv composed. 

It has been hitherto customary to translate tlie name of this 
History as the “Friend of Travelling,”- under the impression 
that the name of the original is Kahihu-s Sair; but it has been 
shown by hi. Yon Hammer and Baron do Sacy {Kot. ctExtr.bi., 
ii. 269), that Siyar is the w'ord, signifying “ biographies, lives.” 
The reason advanced for this is, that the clause, ft al:hhdr-i 
afradu-I basliar, follows immediately after the title; and 
rythmical propriety, so much studied amongst Orientals, 
demands that the word should therefore be Siyar, rather than 
Sair. Further confirmation of tho correctness of this view wU 
bo found in tho third line of tho conclusion, where Habilu-s 
Siyar follows immediately after Arjimandu-l asar, showing that 
two syllables are necessary to compose tho word Siyar. The 
entire name signifies, “ The Friend of Biographies, comprising 
tho history of persons distinguished among men.” 

The Hahlha-s Siyar contains an Introduction (Ifliidli), three 
Books {Majallad), each subdivided into four Chapters (Jiizv), 
and a Conclusion {Ikhtiidm). 

1 This, therefore, must have been written about May, 1529, shortly after the dis- 
persion of tho army of Kharid. The position of the traet is correctly given by Mr. 
Erskine, though with a slight error as to the limits. Mr. Caldecott, his epitomizor, 
makes Kliarid a general, and speaks of the army tinder Kharid, (See Leyden and 
Erskine’s Memoirs of Baler, p. 411, and Caldecott’s Life of Baler, p. 230 ; Erskine’s 
Life of Baler, i., p. 602.) 

2 D’Herbelot says, “e’est ce que nous appellons dans I’usage du vulgaire un Veni 
mccitm.” — Bill, Orient,, v. Habib al Seir. 
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COXTCXTS.’ 

The Introduction contains the history of the Creation of heaven 
and of earth, as well as of its inluihiiants. 

Book I. — Contains the history of the Prophets, Philosophers, 
and Kings who existed before the dawn of Islamisin, with some 
account of Muhammad and the first Khalifs — SCO pages. 

Chapter 1. — The history of the Prophets and Philosophers. 

Chapter 2. — The history of the kings of Persia and Arabia. 

Chapter 3. — An account of Muhammad. 

Chapter I. — The events which occurred in the time of the 
first four Khalifs. 

Book II. — Contains the history of the twelve Imdms, the 
Kinmayides, ’Abbasides, and those Icings who were contemporary 
with the ’Abbasides — 710 pages. 

Chapter 1. — An account of the twelve Tniams. 

Chapter 2. — The events which occurred in the time of the 
Ummayidcs. 

Chapter 3. — An account of the events which occurred in the 
time of the ’Abbasides. 

Chapter 4. — Gives an account of scvcr.al kings who were con- 
temporary with the ’Abbasides, as the Ghaznividcs, Ghorians, 
Samanides, Saljuks, Atdbalcs, etc. 

Book III. — Contains the history of several other dynasties — 
784 pages. 

Chapter 1. — An account of the kings of Turkistfin, and of the 
reigns of Changiz Khan and his descendants. 

Chapter 2. — The liistory of tho Kings contemporary with 
Cliangfz Khan. 

Chapter 3. — Gives an account of Timur and his descendants, 
down to the time of tho author. 

Chapter 4. — An account of his patron, the reigning monarcb. 

The Conclusion mentions tho wonders of tho world, with a 
brief account of learned and holy men, poets, etc. 

' [See Morley’s account of tlio Contents, in liis Catalogue of tlie MSS. of tto 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, -svliicli is mucli more detailed.] 
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Size.— Small Folio, of 2318 pages, with 20 lines to a page. 

The parts relating to India are the sections on the Ghazni- 
vides, the Ghorians, and the kings of Dehll, down to the death 
of ’Alau-d din. Timur’s invasion is described at great length, 
but the Tughlik dynasty is not mentioned. 

The work is very rarely met with in a perfect state, but single 
books and chapters abound everywhere. 

The Hahihii-s Siyar has not met with so many translators as 
the Rauzatu-s Safa. Major Price has abstracted a portion of it 
in his Chronological Retrospect., and the tragic events of Karbala 
have been translated in the Oriental Quarterly Revieio. The 
Sistory of the Mongols has been translated by M. Grigorieff. 
St. Petersburg, 1834, 8vo. The Life of Avicenna has been trans- 
lated by M. Jourdain in the Mines cle V Orient, tome hi., and the 
text of the code of Ghazan Khan was published, with a trans- 
lation by Major Earkpatrick, in vol. ii. of the Neio Asiatic Mis- 
cellany. A portion relating to the invention of paper-money was 
printed, with a translation, by M. Langles, in the Memoires cle 
VInstitut, tome iv. M. Charmoy extracted and published, with 
a translation in French, the passages relating to Timur’s ex- 
pedition against the Khan of Kipchak {Mem. cle VAcad. de St. 
Petershourg, vi™®' s^rie, tome iii.), and in the same periodical 
(tome viii.). Dr. Bernhard Dorn has given the text, with a German 
translation, of the Geschichte Tabaristans %i,nd cler Serheclare. 
Lastly, M. Defr6mery has extracted and translated many pas- 
sages relating to the Khdns of Kipchak, and the history of 
Ohaghatdi Khan and his successors, in the Journal Asiatique, 
iv. serie, tome xvii., xix. 


EXTBACTS.’^ 

Amir Subuktigin. 

The best historians derive the lineage of all the Sultans of 

' For these translations from the Habibu-s Siyar, I am indebted to Mr. ITenry 
Lushington, jun., of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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Gliaznin fi'om Nasivu-d din Subuldi^in, who was tlio slave of 
Alptigln. 

During the period of the prosporily of the princes of the 
house of Samdni, Alpligin raised himself from a low origin lo 
a state of authoritA’-, and in the reiiin of ‘'Ahdu-l Malik bin Nvih 
he was appointed Governor of Khurasan, but during the reign 
of Mansur bin ’Abdu-1 Malik, owing to some mistrust which be 
had formed of that prince, Alptigin left Khurasan, and exalted 
the standard of his desire towards Ghaznin, and conquered that 
country. According to Ilamdu-lla, Alptigin passed there full 
sixteen years in prosperity, and, when he died, ho was succeeded 
by his son Abii Is’hak, who delivered over all the affairs of the 
country, both civil and criminal, to Subuktigin, who Avas dis- 
tinguished above all the ministers of Alptigin for his bravery 
and liberaHtA\ Abu Is’hak had lived but a short time, Avhen ho 
died.^ The chief men of Ghaznin saAv the signs of greatness 
and nobility, and the fires of felicity and prosperity in the fore- 
head of Subuktigin, Avho Avidely spread out the carpet of justice, 
and rooted out injury and oppression, and Avho, by conferring 
different favours on them, had made friends of the nobles, the 
soldiers, and the leading men of the State. He several times led 
his army towards the confines of Hindustan, and carried off much 
plunder from the infidels. In the year 3G7 h. he took Bust and 
Kusdar, and, after these events, according to the request of 
Sultan Null Simfini, he turned his attention tow.ards Khurds^n. 

Amir Subuktigin died at the city of Balkh, in the month of 
Sha’ban, 387 H. (a.d, 997), and fourteen of his descendants- 

* Firishta says, Alptigin died in 365 h., and left a son Is’h&k, -whom Suliuktigin 
accompanied to Bokkkvk. Is’h&k was tlicn appointed by Mans6r Siimfini to bo 
governor of Ghazni, and Subuktigin bis deputy. Is’hfik died in 367 it., tvlien 
Subuktigin was acknowledged as bis successor. The real date of Alptigin’s dcatli 
is doubtful. Hammer-Purgstall says, according to some authorities it occurred in 
352, according to others in 354. Mr. E. Thomas [Jourml of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. viii., page 298) gives good reason for assuming 366 ns tbo correct date. 

2 The Tahahdt-i Ndsirl also gives fifteen reigns {wprd, vol. ii., p. 266) ; but the 
Nisdmatu-t Tawdrihh only twelve {sxtprd, vol. ii., p. 266). The latter also ascribes 
only 161 years to the dynasty, 'and makes Mabmdd the first king of tbo dynasty. 
Tbo Tdrikh-i Guzida gives fourteen reigns, occupying 160 years. 
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occupied tlie throne after him. Historians reckon the sovereignty 
of the Ghaznivides as beginning with the conquest of Bust, and 
they calculate that they flourished for 188 years. 


Account of the talcing of Bust and Kusddr, and of the arrival of 
Amir Buhuhtigin at the summit of poiver. 

In the Bauzatu-s Safa., written by an elegant pen, and over 
the illustrious author of which the mantle of forgiveness of sins 

O 

has been thrown, it is written thus. At the commencement of 
the reign of Amir Subuktigin, an individual named Tuglrin 
held sway in the fort of Bust. A certain Biitnz, having put 
on the girdle of enmity, I’ebelled and drove him out of -Bust, 
Tughan flew for protection to the Court of Subuktigin, and 
prayed for help. Having consented to pay a large sum of money, 
he promised that, if by the aid of the amir, he should again 
become the possessor of Bust, he would carry the saddle-cloth of 
service on his shoulder, and pay tribute; and that during his 
whole life he would never depart from the path of obedience. 
Subuktigin consented to his request, led his army to Bust, 
routed Baituz with blows of the soul-burning sword and flame- 
kindling speai’, and Tughan arrived at the seat of his power; 
but he neglected the promises which he had made to Amir 
Hasiru-d din (Subuktigin), and displayed by his proceedings 
the banner of fraud and treachery. 

One day, while riding out in the midst of his suite, Amir 
Subuktigin harshly required him to fulfil the engagements into 
which he had entered. Tughan returned an improper answer’, 
seized his sword, and wounded Subuktigin in the hand. Nasiru-d 
din, with the wounded hand, struck Tughan with his sword, and 
was about to despatch him -with another blow, when their servants 
getting mixed with one another, raised such clouds of dust, that 
Tughdn, under cover of it, escaped to Kirman ; and Subuktigin 
made himself master of Bust. Of the many advantages whicli 
accrued to Ndsiru-d din from that country having, fallen into his 
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fortune, one was, that Ahu-1 Path was an inhabitant of Bust, a 
man who had not an equal in dilVerent varieties of learning, hut 
more especially in composition and writing. Ahu-1 Path had 
been the secretary of Bai'tuz, hut after that individual iiad been 
expelled from Bust, he had lived in retirement. Suhuktigin 
was informed about him, and issued a royal mandate that that 
learned man, who wore the garment of eloquence, should be 
brought before him. He adorned the stature of his fitness with 
robes of different sorts of kindness, and ordered that ho should bo 
appointed professor of the belles Icttres.” Por several days, 
Abu-1 Path, considering the exigency of the time, begged to bo 
excused from undertaking this important task, but at last ho 
became the 7)}inis/i? and writer of Amir Suhuktigin, and continued 
to hold that post until the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin.' 
Having received some ill-trcalmcnt from !Mahmud, he fed to 
Turkistnn, and there died. Wlien Amir Suhuktigin had settled 
the affairs of Bust, he turned the reins of his desire towards 
Kusdar. Ho suddenly appeared before that place, and its 
governor became the victim of the powerful decree of fate ; but 
Amir Suhuktigin, of his innate clemency and bounty, showed 
kindness towards him, and again made him governor of Kusdar, 
after fixing the sums of money which from the reven\io of that 
country ho should pa}’’ into the royal treasury. 

About that time, Amir Subukligin formed the desire of 
fighting with the infidels of Hindustan ; and brought several 
important parts of that country into tho courtyard of obedience. 
Jaipal,- who was then tho greatest prince of Hindustan, fearing 
that he might lose the country which he had inherited from liis 
ancestors, formed a large army, and directed his stops towards 
the country of the faithful. Amir Nasiru-d din Subulctigin 
came out to meet him, and a battle was fought most obstinate 

, 1 The Rauzatit-s Safa quotes from Abfi-1 Fath himself an account of his con- 

nexion with Siilthn Mahmtid. 

- Fivishta calls him a Brahman, for which there is no authority in ’IJthi or 
Mirkhond. 


VOL. IV. 


11 
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on both sides. In the middle of tlie heat of the battle, Amir 
Subuktigin ordered that they should throw a quantity of dirt 
into a fountain which was near the camp of Jaip^l, the innate 
quality of the water of which was such that, when it became 
polluted with impurities, thunder and lightning flashed forth, 
and an overpowering frigidity followed. When they had done as 
Nasiru-d din had ordered, the nature of that water became fully 
apparent ; for the Hindus were unable to resist any longer^ and 
sent messengers to Subuktigin, ofl’ering ransom and tribute. 
Amir Nasiru-d din was willing to consent to reconciliation ; but 
liis son Mahmud wished to prevent him from acceding to this 
measure. At length, after Jaipal had repeatedly sent messen- 
gers and letters, Mahmud also consented to peace. It was 
agreed that Jaipal should quickly deliver over 1000 dirhams and 
fifty elephants, and afterwards that he should surrender to the 
agents of Subuktigin possession of several forts and cities of his 
country. These were the conditions of the capitulations which 
were drawn up between them. Jaip&l, after he had sent the 
money and the elephants, despatched several chiefs of his army, 
by way of hostages, to Subuktigin ; and Subuktigin also sent 
several of the chief men of his threshold, which was the nest of 
felicity, with Jaipal, in order that they might take possession 
of the country which had been ceded to Ghazniu. 

When Jaipal returned to his own country, he placed the book 
of his engagements on the shelf of forgetfulness, and imprisoned 
those noblemen, saying, “ When Subuktigin sends back those 
hostages whom he took away with him, I will free these men, 
but not till then.” 2 When Amir Nasiru-d din heard this, he a 

^ The TahaMt-i Ahlari says the Hindus were unable to withstand the cold, in 
consequence of not being accustomed to it, and that many horses and other animals 
were killed. The Tdrihh-i Badduni, contrary to other authorities, fixes the scene of 
this action in the Jtid hills. 

- Briggs represents that this was done at the instigation of the Brahmans, but that 
the Ksliatri nobles strongly dissuaded Jaipal from the violation of his eng igeraents. 
This is not warranted by the original, which expressly says that the whole council, 
both of Brahmans and Kshatn's, exerted their remonstrances in vain. 
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second time hastened to Hind, and subdued Afghan^ and several 
otlier places. Jaipal collected a great army Irom the cities of 
those parts of Hindustan, and nearl}' 100,000 men directed their 
steps to^Yards the band of the faithful.* 

Amir Ndsiru-d din went out to meet him, and a dreadful 
battle was again fought on both sides. This time, .laipal, being 
shamefully defeated, escaped into the furthest extremities of iiis 
own coxintry, and the great land of Hind became established in 
the court 3 'ard of submission to Subulctigin.^ After Amir Is asiru-d 
din had returned from this expedition, in accordance with the 
request of Abii-l Kasim Kuh bin Mansiir Samani, ho led Iiis 
army to Klnirdsan and liberated that province. Ho then spent 
his time according to tlie desire of Iiis licart, until the montli 
of Sha’ban, 387,’ when speed}' death overpowered him. Amir 
Subuktigin declared Iiis son Tsma’il, wlio was boVn of the 
daughter of Alptigin,*'’ his successor, and then made his journey 
to the other world. 


Isma'il hi}} Nasini-d dhu 

When Kasiru-d din Subuktigin tied up his travelling appara- 
tus for another world, Amir Tsm.a’il, b_y virtue of (ho will of Iiis 
father, ascended the throne at Ilalkh, the tabernacle of the faithful ; 
he made great endeavours to attract the alFections and conciliate 
the hearts of the people; he opened the trcasiny of Amir Subuk- 
tigin, and distributed much money among the soldiers. The 


' [S/c. I have not found tliis passage in tbe AtSS. I have consulted.] 

* Firishta says he invited aid from the Ufijfis of Dohli, Ajinir, Ktilinjar, and 
Kanauj, and that Jaiphl had under his hanners 100,000 cavalry, countless infantry, 
and many elephants. 

3 Firishta says he brought under subjection the countries of Lanightin and 
Peshawar, including all the territory west of the Nilfih, and appointed one of his 
officers with 10,000 horse to the government of Pcshfiwar. 

^ The Tabakdt-i Ndsiri says 386 ir. There are certain other variations in that 
work respecting Amir Subuktigin, which will he found in the Extracts from that 
■work. The Nhamii-t Tawdr'ihli says 387 ii. [See Vol. IL, pp. 265 and 267.] 
® The original has “ the grandson of the (laughter,'’ but Subuktigin liitnseLf 
married Alptigin’s daughter. I suspect ■we should read fur 
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report of tins came to tlio ears of his elder brother Saifu-d daiila 
Mahmud, at Naislidpur, wlio sent Amir Isma’il a letter to this 
effect : “ You are the dearest to mo of all men. Whatever you 
may require of the country or of the revenue is not denied ; but 
a knowledge of the minute points in the aflairs of government, 
a period of life reaching to an advanced age, experience in the 
times, and porsovorance and durability of wealth, possess great 
advantages. If you were possessed of these qualities, I would 
certainly subject myself to you. That which my father in my 
absence has bequeathed to you was bestowed because I was at 
a great distance, and because he .apprehended calamity. Now 
rectitude consists in this, that, .as is fitting, jmu should consider 
well, and divide between us the money and movable effects of 
my father, according to law and justice, and that you should give 
up the royal residence of Ghaznin to me. Then will I deliver 
over to you tlie country of Balkh, .and the comnnand of the army 
of Khurasan.” 

Amir Isma’il would not listen to this proposal, so Saifu-d 
daula I\Iahraud entered into a lc.aguc with his uncle Baghrajik 
and Nasr bln Niisiru-d din Subuktigin, wlio was his brother, and 
leaving Naisliapur, marched tow.ards CTliaznin. Amir Isma’il also 
moved in that direction, and when both parties were near one 
another, Saifu-d daula used his virtuous endeavours to prevent 
Isma’il from eng.aging in battle, and tried to make a reconcilia- 
tion, but he could not succeed: and .after lio-htins tlie^flame of 
b.attle, and the employment of Ave.apons, and inflicting of blows, 
Amir Isma’il was defeated. He took refuge in the fort of 
Ghaznin, and Sultdn jM.ahmud having entered into arrangements 
with him, took from him the keys of the treasuiy, and appointed 
administr.ators^ over his affairs. He then marched towards 
Balldi.2 

1 The Rancatu-s Safd .adds, that the illustrious Shahna Khhir ivas appointed 
Prefect of •’Gliazni, and that this was the origin of the fortune of that family. 
Hammer-Purgstall {Oemaldcsaal,ix., 113) will not allow that Shahna here hears 
any hut its common meaning, •“ governor of a province.” 

* Haidar Ilazi adds, that he was accompanied by his brother Isma'il. 
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It is related that Avhcn Amir Isma’il had been sonic days in 
the society of his brother, in the assembly of friendship, Sultdn 
Mahmud took the occasion to ask him : “ If the star of your 
fortune had been such that you had taken me, what would you 
have done with me?” Isma'il answered, “ hly mind would have 
dictated this, that if I had obtained the victory over you, I 
would have shut you up in one of my forts, but I would have 
allowed you things necessary for repose and the enjoyment of 
life, as much as you could desire.’' Sultan hlahmud, after 
having obtained in that assembly the secret of the heart of his 
brother, remained silent ; but after some days, on some pretence, 
he delivered over Isma’i! to the governor of Jir/jiin,’ and told 
him to put him into a strong fort, but to give him whatever 
lie should ask, conducive to the repose and enjoyment of life. 
Amir Isma’il, as ho himself had designed to act towards his 
brother, was shut up in that fort, and there passed the rest of 
his days." v 

tSultdn Ma/um'td. 

Those historians who are the best, both externally and in- 
trinsically, and whoso happy pens have written as if they were 
disciples of Manes, in the books which they have composed, lay 
it down that Sultan ^Mahmud Ghaznavi was a kin" who attained 

O 

varieties of worldly prosperity, and the fame of his justice and 
government, and the sound of his fortitude and couutiy-subduing 
qualities, reached beyond the hall of the planet Saturn. In pro- 
sperously carrying on’ war against infidels, he exalted the standards 
of the religion of the faithful, and in his laudable endeavours for 
extirpating heretics, he rooted out oppression and impiety. When 
he entered into battle, his heroism was like a torrent which 
rushes- over even and uneven places without heed, and during 

1 Juzj&n must not be mistaken, as it too frequently is, for Juijim. The former is 
the province of whicb Inderhb is the capital. Juijkn, the ancient Hyrcania, u-as not 
then in possession of Mabmdd. See Notices et Extraits, tome iv., p. 378, and 
Gemdldesaal, vol. iv,, p. 132. [See supra, Vol. 11., p. 676.] 

* The TabaMt-i Ndsirl assigns no reign to Isma’il. 
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tlio lime that lio sat upon the tlirono, and was successful in his 
undcrtalcin;^?, the light of liis justice, like the rays of tho sun, 
shone upon every one. His wisdom during tho nights of mis- 
fortune, like a star, pointed out tho way, and his sword pierced 
the joints of his enomios like the hand of fate. 

“ITo had both wisdom of heart and strength of hand, 

"With these two qualities he was ftt to sit upon the throne.” 

But that miglity king, notwithstanding tho possession of these 
laudahle attrihutes, was excessively greedy in accumulating 
wealth, and evinced his parsinioii}’ and narrowness in no very 
praiseworthy manner. 

“From generosity he derived no honour, 

Like as the shell guards the pearl, so ho guarded his wealth. 
ITo had treasuries full of jewels, 

But not a single poor man derived honefit thorofrom.” 

The father of Sultan Mahmud was Amir Nasiru-d din, a 
slight description of whom my pen has already given. His mother 
was a daughter of one of tlic grandees of Zubulisttin, and for this 
reason ho was called Zabuli. During his early years, Amir Nuh 
Samani gave him tho title of Saifu-d daula, but when he had 
mounted tho ladders of sovereign .authority, A1 Kadir bi-llah 
’Abbasi called him Yamiuu-d daula and AmInu-1 millat. 

In the beginning of tho reign of Yaminu-d daula, Khalaf bin 
Ahmad had the presumption to oiler opposition to him, upon 
which Sultdn Mahmiid led his army to Sistan, and having seized 
Khalaf, reduced that country under his sway. He several times 
waged war against the infidels in Hindustan, and he brought 
tinder his subjection a large portion of their country, until, having 
made himself master of Somndt, he destroyed all the idol-temples 
of that country. 

It was about the same time that Sultdn Mahmud contracted 
not only a friendship with Ilak Khan, but also a matrimonial 
alliance with his family ; but in the end, quarrels and dissensions 
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arose, and the Sultdn triumphed over Tlak Khfiu, when the rays 
of his justice sliono on the confines of Ma\varAu-n nahr. 

In tho same manner he led his army to Khwurizm, and after 
some fichtinf;, tho sisrns of his universal ])onovolonco Avero dis- 
played to tho inhabitants of that country. Towards the close of 
his life, he marched towards ’Irdk "'Ajam. Having wrested theso 
countries from tho possession of Majdu-d daula Dilami, he 
delivered them over to his own son Mas’ud, and then, after tho 
accomplishment of his wishes, ho returned to Ghaznin. Ho died 
of consumption and liver complaint in tho year 421 ii. (1030 a.d.) 
His ago was sixty-three years, and ho reigned thirty-one. During 
the earl}'' part of his reign, Abu-l ’Ahbas Fazl bin Ahmad 
Asfar&ini held tho wazirship; but Fazl having been found fault 
with and punished, Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi exalted tho 
standard of ministry. Yamiuu-d daula, dui'ing tho latter days of 
his life, found fault with Ahmad, and issued against him tho 
royal edict of removal from ofEco, and then, according to his 
wish, he appointed Amir Hasnak Mikdl. 

Account of the hostUiUj slmcn hij Khahtf hin Ahmad to 
Sultan Mahmud. 

When Yaminu-d daula Mahmi'id mounted tho thrones of 
Khurds&n and Grhaznin, ho delivered over tho governorship of 
Hirdt and Fushanj ^ to his uncle Baghrajik," and whilst ho held 
this government of tho Sultdn, Khalaf bin Alrmad sent his son 
Tdhir to Kohistdn, who, after he had taken possession of that 
country, hastened towards Fushanj, and made himself master of 
that city. Baghrajik received intelligence of this, and having 
asked permission of Sultdn Mahmud, he moved towards the 
place where honour required his presence. When he arrived in 
the vicinity of Fushanj, Tahir hastened out of the city, and the 
brave men of both armies contended with daggers and spears. 

' [A town about ten from 

Dow calls bim, “ Bujeric.” S. do Sacy, “ Bagratcbek.” Hammer-Purgstall, 
“ Baghradschik.” 
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The army of Tdliir was first broken. Baghrajik having drunk 
several cups of wine, the vapour of pride entered into the hall of 
his brain, and without any reflection, he pursued the Sistdnian, 
and was engaged in seizing the spoil when Tahir, having turned 
the reins of his horse, approached Baghrajik, and with one blow 
of his sword threw him fi’om the saddle on to the ground, and 
then dismounting, cut off his head, and rode off towards Kohistaii. 

Yaminu-d daula, having received this intelligence, was over- 
come with grief for his uncle, and during the year 890 H. 
(1000 A.D.), he marched towards Sistan. Khalaf retired into the 
fort of i^sfahid, which was stronger than the wall of Alexander. 
Sultan Mahmud besieged it, and Ehalaf was driven to the 
extremity of despair by his difficult position in the fort. He 
sent letters and intercessors, and placed the hand of self- 
humiliation and supplication on the skirt of the kindness and 
mercy of Mahmud. He sent also 100,000 dinars, with valuable 
presents and benedictions without number, to the Sultan, and, 
having testified his obedience and submission, he promised to pay 
tribute. On account of this, Tarainu-d daula forgave him his 
misdeeds, and loosened the reins of mercv. He then went to 
Hind. 

In the Tarjuma- Yamini ^ it is written, that when the Sultdn 
led his army from Sistan to Hindustan, and having, as usual, 
waged war with the infidels, returned triumphant, Khalaf bin 
Ahmad placed his son Tahir on the throne, and having delivered 
over the keys of the treasuries to him, and chosen a life of retire- 
ment, he entered into the courtyard of devotion, and sought 
relinquishment from aflairs both civil and criminal. When, 
after some little time, Tdhir had become absolute in the affairs 
of government, Khalaf, repenting of what he had done, feigned 
sickness. Having placed ^orae of the nobles in the ambush of 
perfidy, he sent for Tahir, under the pretence of making his last 
will and testament ; and while Tahir stood at the pillow of his 


1 [See supra, Vol. II., p. 15.] 
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father, those perfidious men entered and tied firmly both his 
hands and his neck. They then incarcerated him, and after a 
few days brought him dead out of prison, saying that “ Tdhir 
had killed himself from excess of grief.” 

Tahir bin E>ust, and some of the chief amirs of Sistan, who 
had been witnesses of this base conduct on the part of Khalaf, 
withdrew their attachment, and sent petitions to Yaminu-d daula, 
praying him to turn his standard, which abounded in victory, 
towards that quarter. Sultdn Mahmud consented to their re- 
quest, and in the year 394 h. (1003-4 a.d.) marched towards 
Sistan. 

Khalaf retired into the fort of Tak, which, in strength and 
inaccessibility, was the envy of the arch of the turquoise-coloured 
sky. The Sult&n having fixed his standard of victory outside 
the fort, his troops in one day cut down so many trees that they 
filled up the ditch of the fort, and made it level with the ground. 
Picked troops of the Sultdn had tied up their girdles for the 
demolition of the fort, when Khalaf, reduced to the extremity 
of despair, craved quarter, and Yam iuu-d daula having put back 
the sword of vengeance into its scabbard, Khalaf ran out of the 
fort, and threw himself on the ground before the horse of 
Mahmud, and rubbing his white beard on the horse’s hoof, he 
called him by the title of Sultan. Yaminu-d daula was so exces- 
sively pleased with this appellation, that he spared Khalaf ’s life, 
and insisted always on the word Sultan forming part of his title.^ 
Yaminu-d daula having brought into the court. of confiscation 
all the treasures and hidden valuables of Khalaf, sent him to one 
of the forts of Juzjan, and the life of Khalaf terminated, as has 
been before delineated, in the prison assigned to him by Mahmiid. 

> [See supra, Vol. II., p. 480.] ElpWnstone makes Makmiid adopt tkis title, on 
his assTimption of the government of ^urks&n. It is an old Arabic word for king, 
hut does not appear on the Ghaznivide coins till the time of Ibrkhim, ’Iltbi styles 
Mahmud “ Sultau,” and BaibakI also uses the term. It may be remarked here, that 
it was not till the year 389 h. that Mahmdd issued his coins without the acknow- 
ledgment of fealty to the' S&mkuis. Subuktigin and Isma’il inscribed on their 
currency the names of their lord^-paramount. 
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Account of (he frienckhip niul enmity bctircen I'tah Khan and 
Sultan 2fahmfi(f and of the victory which Yaminu-d dauta 
(jained hy the favour of God. 

In ilio Jtauzalii-e Safi it is written, that wlion tlie cities of 
Iil/i\varfiu-n nahr were ])ossesscd by Dak Khdn, and wlion the 
victorious standard of Sultan jMahnnid liad obtained tlic path of 
superiority in the sovereignty of Khurasan, I'lak Khan sent 
dcspatclics announcing Ins victory with congratulations to the 
Sultin, and manifested afiection and intimate friendship. The 
Sultan also, having rcoijtrocated like messages of friendship, their 

intimaev and trust in one another became confirmed. 

* 

At that time, Sultan Mahmud sent Abii-t Tib Sahl bin 
Sulaimfni Sa'luki, who was one of the illustrious men Icaraed in 
the traditions of the Prophet, with gifts from Hindustan and 
presents from Klmrasdn and Zabulisttin to I'lak Khan, in order 
tliat he might ask in marriage for liis son a princess from among 
the virgins of the royal family. Abu-t Tib hastened to Turkistan. 
riak received him in a most respectful manner at U'^rgand,^ and 
the envoy having executed his commission, returned to the 
service of tho Sultdu in company with I'lak Khan’s daughter, 
who was provided with a handsome retinue and equipage. Upon 
this, for some time, tho carpet of friendship and unanimity was 
spread between those two mighty kings. 

In tho year 396 a.h. (1015'16 a.d.), Yaminu-d daula led 
his army into India, and subdued tho cities of Bhatia^ and 
I^Iultdn, and in that expedition put to flight Jaipal, the king of 
tho kings of India, and Abu-1 Path, the governor of Multan, 
and slaughtered many of his infidels.^ 

' [Sec Vol. II., p. 577, “ Khwirizm.”] 

* Tho Tdrihh-i Alfi and Ilnidar Rfizi add, “a city near Multhn.” The Jlau:atu-s 
Safd assigns no year to this expedition ; hut Wilken puts in the margin, “a.h. 393.’ 
Tho Tdrikh-i Alfi gives tho capture of Bhhtia in the year 386, and of Multhn in 
38C, after tho death of tlic Prophet [i.e. in 396 and 397 of the Hijra.] 

® Ibn Kasir Slihmi says : “ In the year 396 n. the Sulthn took captive one of the 
most powerful rulers of India, and after cutting off his little finger, restored the con- 
guored countr)’ to him.’’ The passage is quoted in tho Tdrihh-i Alfi, and by Haidar 
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During tliat time, 'wlicn the neighbourhood of Multdn was the 
place where the standard of victory of Mahmud was fixed, I’lak 
Khan rebelled, and sent the leader of his army, Sidshitigin,^ to 
govern Khurasdn, and appointed Ja’fartigin” viceroy of Balkh. 
When Arslan Jdzib, who had been exalted by Taminu-d daula 
to the government of the great city of Hirat, obtained intelli- 
gence of the direction in which the Turks had turned their steps, 
he left ■ Khurasdn, and hastening to Ghaznin, he despatched a 
svdft messenger with the intcllisrence to Multan. ,/ 

The Sultan came to Ghazniu like the lightning and wind : ® 
from that place he turned the reins of his desire towards Balkh, 
the tabernacle of the faithful. Siashitisin and Ja’fartijrm fled 
hke weak flies before a hurricane, and saved their lives by a 
precipitate retreat. I'lak Khan then craved help from the king 
of Kliutan, Kadr Khan, who, ndth 50,000 men capable of 
breaking the ranks of their enemies, joined him, and those 
two chiefs, with their countless army, prepared for battle with 
Yaminu-d daula. 

The Sultan, with his army, the symbol of victory, and ele- 
phants like mountains, encamped at a distance of four parasangs 
from Balkh, and when I'lak Khan and Kadr Khan crossed over 
the river Oxus, the Sultdn turned his attention towards distribut- 
ing the commands of his army. He assigned the centre thereof 
to his brother Amir Nasr, and to the governor of Juzj&n Abu 
Nasr Farighuni and Abu' ’Abdu-llah T^i, and placed 100 
elephants in their front ; he sent his chamberlain Altuntash 
to the right wing, and he gave the command of the left wing to 


E&zi. The former also quotes from Ihn Jauzf, as among the events of this year, 
that a star, or comet, made its appearance for fifteen nights successively, and vras as 
large as the moon. 

1 Hammer-Purgstall says the right reading is Siashitigin, according to three copies 
of the Yambii. The title signifies “general,” according to Mirkhond. Sistoria 
SeldscJmMdarum, p. 3. M. Defremery says vre should read Siachi Teguin.” He 
has a long note on the subject in his Hhtoire des Seidjottkides, p. 7. 

" So in Mfrkhond, 'Htbi, and most copies of Firishta, hut Briggs reads “ Jakurtu- 
geen.” 

^ The Tdrikh-i Alfi says, “ in forty days.” 
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faitlifal, and liad rebelled against Yaminu-d daula. Immediately 
on hearing of the approaeh of the Sultdn, Nawasa Sliah was 
overcome, and Mahmud, turning the reins of his desire towards 
the dwelling-place of his generosity, returned to Ghaznin. 

w 

Exjnditions into Hindustan. 

When Yaminu-d daula Aminu-l millat Mahmud Ghaznavi 
had rested for some time from his toil, he again, in order to 
strengthen the religion of the Prophet, evinced a desire to make 
w^ar on the infidels of Hind, and accordingly marched in that 
direction. When his standards, the symbols of victory, cast the 
shadow of their arrival over capacious Hind, Pal bin Andpdl,^ 
who, for his excessive wealth and numerous warriors, was more 
distinguished than the other princes of Hind, opposed Mahmud, 
and a terrible battle took place. The standards of the faithful be- 
came exalted, and those of the infidels were depressed. The Sultdn 
himself having pursued the pagans, killed multitudes of them 
with the sword, and having arrived at the fort of Bhimnagar,® 
he encamped his victorious army in its vicinity. That fort was 
built on the top of a hill ; the people of Hind believed it to be 
the repository of one of their great idols, and for ages had trans- 
ported thither provisions and treasures ; they had filled it with 
money and jewels, and fancied that by this conduct they ap- 
proached near to the house of God. When Mahmiid besieged 
that lofty fort, fear seized upon the hearts of the residents. 
Their cries for quarter reached up to the hall of the planet 
Saturn, and having opened the gate of the fort, they threw 
themselves on the ground before the horse of the Sultan. 
Yaminu-d daula, with the governor of Juzjan, entered into 
that fort, and gave orders for taking possession 'of the spoil. 
The wealth which he obtained consisted of 70,700 mans of gold 

^ So say 'Mirlclioiid and tlie Tdrikh-i Alfi, tut Firishta says “ Anandpal.” 

” ’Abdu'l Kiidir adds, “vrhicliis now called Thana Bhim.” He, as well as most 
antliorities, says the treasure was accumulated at that fort from the time of Bhim. 
[See supra, Vol. II., p. 34.] 
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before Mahmud, tlio Sultan sliowcd him his mercy by only 
flogging him, and then shut him up in one of the forts; but 
tho superintendent of the finances, according to the Sultan’s 
orders, supplied him with all tho necessaries of life. After this, 
Yaminu-d daula sent for Shdr Abu Nasr from Hirat, and 
showed creat kindness to him ; he bouErht with nold all the 
villages and estates of tho Shars, and Khwaja Ahmad bin 
Hasan Maimandi took Shdr Abu Nasr under tho shadow of his 
patronage. He died in the 3 ’'ear 406 a.h. (1014-15 A.n.)^ 

Expedition to Hindustan. 

In the 3 "car 405 h. Sultan Mahmud, again thirsting for a war 
witli tho infidels, turned his attention towards the extreme 
part of Hindustan, and fought a battle with one of the greatest 
princes of that country. He sent many of the heretics to hell, 
subdued the city of Hardin, ^ and then returned to Ghaznin. In 
tho same year, he led an army to the territories of Thdnesar,® 
the ruler of which was a certain infidel well known, and possessed 
of elephants which they call tlie Ce\donese. According to his 
usual custom, he fought with and plundered the inhabitants, 
and then returned to Ghaznin.^ 

Expedition to Khicarizm. 

During the first years of Sultan Mahmud’s reign, an individual 
named Mamun governed Xhwarizm, and when he died, his son 
Abu ’All became king of that country. He testifi.ed friendship 

1 Eirislita mentions in this place a demand made by blabmiid npon the Khalifa 
for the surrender to him of Samarkand and Khur&s&n. The Khalifa’s reply was an 
indignant, but facetious, refusal, which need not be here detailed. 

- The Tahakdt-i Akhari says, “ Naudand in the hill of Balnfrt,” and fixes the 
expedition subsequent to that of Thfinesar, and says that Sfirogh was left there as 
governor. The Tdrikh-i Badduni says “ Parnandana.” 

® lS'iza.mu-d din Ahmad and Firishta tell us that there was an idol there, called 
Jagarsom or Jagsom, and that Jaiphl offered to give forty elephants if Mahmiid 
would abstain from this expedition. The Sult&n, nevertheless, advanced towards the 
city, broke the idol in pieces, and sent them to be trodden under foot at the gate of 
his palace, [t^ee Vol. II., p. 462.] 

* He omits the expedition to Lohkot or Loharkot in the year 406 or 407 h. 
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to Yaminu-d daula, and married his sister. After the death 
of Ahu ’AH, his brother Marauii bin Mamun succeeded. He 
married his brother’s wife, the sister of Mahmud, and according 
to established usage, he professed allegiance to Sultdn Mahmud. 
During the last days of Mamun, Yaminu-d daula, having sent 
a messenger to Khwarizm, ordered Mamun to read the klmtha 
in his name. Mamun consulted on this matter with his minis- 
ters of State. Most of them replied, “ If you hold your kingdom 
in disgraceful partnership with any one else, we will not bind on 
the girdle of obedience ; and if you submit to be under the com- 
mand of another, we will not choose for ourselves the ignominy 
of your service.” The envoy having heard these speeches, 
returned and made relation of the circumstance. 

After this, the general of the army of Khwarizm, Binaltigin,’- 
and the nobles and amirs of Mdmun, repented of their misdeeds, 
and were terrified at the vengeance of the Sultdn. In the middle 
of all this, when one day, according to established custom, they 
Avent to pay their respects to Mdmun, the sudden news of his 
death was divulged to them, but nobody else was informed of 
the circumstance. Binaltigiu then raised the son of Mamun to 
the Sultanship, and entered into an agreement with all the rebel- 
lious amirs, to the efiect that, if the Sultdn should march towards 
them they would unanimously make Avar upon him. 

When Yaminu-d daula heard of this, he marched towards 
KhAvarizm, with a desire of vengeance and hostility, and in the 
territories of that country he kindled the flames of Avar, Many 
of the Khwarizmians were killed, and 5000 of them Avere taken 
prisoners, and the rest of the unfortunates fled. BinMtigin took 
to a boat, in order that he might cross over the Jihun, but, on 
account of the littleness of his understanding, he adopted such 
an insolent tone toAvards one of the boatmen Avho Avas known 
to him, as to bring matters to this point, that that individual 
having seized Binaltigin, conveyed the ungrateful wretch to the 

^ Dow calls him “Abistagi Bochari.” D’Herhelot, “ B%althegin.” S. deSacy, 
“ Nebal-t^ghin.” "Wilken, “ Inalthegin.” 
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camp of Sultdn Mahmud, -who gave orders that they should erect 
gallows before the tomb of Mamun, and upon them Bindltiglu, 
with some other of the seditious nobles, was hung up by tlie 
neck. Having given over the government of Khwarizm to Altun- 
tash, the Sultdn returned towards Ghaznin.^ 

Expedition to Kanmj. 

In the year 409 h. (1018-19 a.d.), during the season of floweiy 
spring, when the days and nights are equal, when the lord of 
vegetation leads his army of verdure and of odoriferous herbs 
over the deserts and gardens, and when from the temperature 
of the air of Ardibihisht, and from the blowing of the morning 
breeze, he has subdued the citadels of the green rose-buds, 
Tamiiiu-d daula again formed the resolution of warring against 
the infidels of Hindustan. With an excellent army of 20,000 
volunteers, who, for the sake of obtaining the reward of making 
war upon infidels, had joined the mighty camp, he marched 
towards Kanauj, which was distant a three mouths’ journey. 
In the middle of his way he came upon an impregnable fort, 
which was the residence of a certain king possessed of bravery 
in war. "When that king saw the multitudes of tlio warriors 
of the religion of the chief of tlie righteous, having come to 
the foot of the fort, he confessed the unity of God. 

The Sultdn then directed his steps towards a fort which was 
in the possession of a certain infidel named Kulchand. Kul- 
chand fought with the faithful, but the infidels were defeated; 
and Kulchand, through excessive ignorance, having drawn his 
dagger, first killed his wife, and then plunged it into liis own 
breast, and thus went to hell. Out of the country of Kulcliand 
the dependents of Yaminu-d daula obtained 185 elephants." 

From that place the Sultdn proceeded to a certain city, which 

‘ Tho Tlaiantti-^I 8af<‘ and Tih-ilh-i Alfi mention Hint Fonir jjri'Oiurv ^vera ffat 
from Kliv-'finzm to Ghazni, ami aftenvanls rclcaswl, and pent to ncconijiany the nr.a) 
dcspafciicii to India. 

2 So says ’Utbi, but Firishfa hns SO ; llaidar Ittizi, loO. 
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camp of Sultan Mahmud, who gave orders that they should erect 
gallows before the tomb of Mamun, and upon them Binaltigin, 
with some other of the seditious nobles, was hung up by the 
neck. Having given over the government of Khwarizm to Altun- 
tash, the Sultan returned towards Ghaznin.^ 

Eicpedition to Kanauj, 

In the year 409 h. (1018-19 a.d.), during the season of flowery 
spring, when the days and nights are equal, when the lord of 
vegetation leads his army of verdure and of odoriferous herbs 
over the deserts and gardens, and when from the temperature 
of the air of Ardibihisht, and from the blowing of the morning 
breeze, he has subdued the citadels of the green rose-buds, 
Yamiuu-d daula again formed the resolution of warring against 
the infidels of Hindustan. With an excellent army of 20,000 
volunteers, who, for the sake of obtaining the reward of making 
war upon infidels, had joined the mighty camp, he marched 
towards Kanauj, which was distant a three months’ journey. 
In the middle of his way he came upon an impregnable fort, 
which was the residence of a certain king possessed of bravery 
in war. When that king saw the multitudes of the warriors 
of the religion of the chief of the righteous, having come to 
the foot of the fort, he confessed the unity of God. 

The Sultan then directed his steps towards a fort which was 
in the possession of a certain infidel named Kulchand. Kul- 
chand fought with the faithful, but the infidels were defeated; 
and Kulchand, through excessive ignorance, having drawn his 
dagger, first killed his wife, and then plunged it into his own 
breast, and thus went to hell. Out of the country of Kulchand 
the dependents of Yaminu-d daula obtained 185 elephants.® 

From that place the Sultan proceeded to a certain city, which 

1 Tlio Kaimtu-s Safa and TdrilcJi-i Alfi mention that some prisoners were sent 
from Kh'w&.rizm to Ghazni, and aftenrards released, and sent to accompany the army 
despatched to India. 

2 So says 'Uthi, but Firishta has 80 ; Haidar Ehzi, 160. 
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was accounted holy by the people of tho country. In that city 
the men of Ghaznin saw so many strange and wonderful things, 
that to toll them or to write a description of tlicm is no easy 
matter. There wore a hnndi-cd palaces made of stone and 
marble, and tho Sultiin, in writing a description of these build- 
ings to the nobles at Ghaznin, said “that if any one wished to 
make palaces like those, oven if he expended a hundred thou- 
sand times thousand diudrs, and employed experienced superin- 
tendents for 200 years, even then they would not ho finished."' 
Again, they found five idols of the purest gold, in tho eyes of 
each of which there were placed two rubies, and each of these ' 
rubies was worth 50,000 diiHfrft: in another idol there were 
sapphires, which weighed GOO drachms. The number of silver 
idols upon the spot was more than 100.^ In short, .Sultan 
Malimiid, having possessed himself of the booty, burned their 
idol-temples, and proceeded towards Kammj. 

Jaipal, who was tho King of Kannuj, liearing of tho Sultan’s 
approach, fled, aud on tho 18th of .Sha’bdn, of tho year above 
mentioned, Yaminu-d daula, having arrived in that country, 
saw on the banks of the Ganges seven forts, like tliose of 
Khaibar, but, as they were destitute of brave men, ho suhdtied 
them in one day. Tho Ghaznividos found in tliese forts and 
their dependencies 10,000 idol-temples,’ and they ascertained 
the vicious belief of tlie Hindus to be, that since tlic erection 
of those buildings no less than three or four hundred thousand 
years had elapsed. Sultan Mahmud during this exjiedition 
achieved many other conquests after he left Kanaui,' and sent 
to hell many of the infidels with blows of the well-toin])orcd 


1 FirisMa adds, tlieso were laden on .as many camels, wl.icl., according to Bri--,- 
would not carry more tlian 150,000/. in silver. ’ 

The omissions here .are the conquest of^tunj. A'si, and the fort of Ch.and ll^{ 
which are mentioned by ’Uthi, Eashfdu-d din, and Mirkhond. The I 

expeditions to India preceding that of Somnfit, wl.icl, none of 11,1-0 -ioi 1, r T 
noticed, but which are given in dct.ail by Tinshta, are al~o omitted Tl 7 
A(fi also omits these subsequent expeditions, mentioniu"- Imwovor ‘ 

he identified with any of Firishta's. ° " '"J'a'h e.uinot 
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sword. Such a number of slaves were assembled in that great 

camp, that the price of a single one did not exceed ten dirhams. 

'f 


The Conqaest of Somndt. 

When Mahmud returned victorious from this expedition to 
the royal residence of Grhaznin, he built a general mosque and 
a college, and endowed them with pious legacies.^ Some years 
after these events, Sultdn Mahmud, of praiseworthy virtues, 
formed the design of taking Somnat, and of slaying the detest- 
able idolaters, y On the 10th of Sha’ban, 416 h. (1025-6 a.d.), 
he marched towards Multan with 30,000 cavalry, in addition 
to a multitude of men, who also bent their steps thither for 
their own pleasure, and for the obtaining the reward of warring 
against infidels. Having arrived at that city in the- middle of 
Ramazan, he resolved to travel the rest of the distance by the 
way of the desert. The soldiers were obliged to carry water 
and forage for many days, and in addition the Sultan loaded 
20,000 camels with water and provisions, so that the troops 
might not by any means become diminished in number. 
Having passed that bloodthii’sty desert,® they saw on the edge 
of it several forts filled with fighting men, and abounding with 
instruments of war, but the omnipotent Grod struck fear into 
the heaits of the infidels, so that they delivered the forts over 
without striking a blow. Sultdn Mahmud went from that place 
towards Nahrwala,® and he killed and plundered the inhabitants 

1 Firishta adds, that letters were mitten to the Khalifa by Mahmdd, detailing his 
Indian victories, and that the Khalifa had them read from the pulpits in the presence 
of the people. 

2 Fiiishta says that he passed by Ajmir, but the TdriJch-i Alfi, perhaps more cor- 
rectly, says Jaisalmir, destroying all the temples on his way, and massacring so many 
of the inhabitants, that for some time no one could pass that way on account of the 
stench arising from the dead bodies. 

2 Mirkhond, JIhondamir, and the Tdrikh-i Alfi read “Bahw&ra;” but no doubt 
the reading of Firishta is correct, “Nahrw&la.” It appears from Bird’s Gujarat, 
p. 144, that the Rajh’s name was Jamfind, a Solankhi Eajpdt. Ibn Athfr says 
his name was Bhtm, confounding him with his contemporary Bhimp&I, the last of the 
dynasty of Northern India. 
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Somndt was an idol cut out of stone, whoso height was five yards, 
of which three yards^ were visible, and two yards were concealed 
in the ground. Yaminu-d daula having broken that idol with 
his own hand, ordered that they should pack up pieces of the 
stone, take them to Ghazuin, and throw them on the threshold 
of the Jami’ Masjid.^ The sum which the treasury of the Sultdn 
Mahmud obtained from the idol-temple of Somndt was more 
than twenty thousand thousand dinars,^ inasmuch as those pillars 
were all adorned with precious jewels. Sultdn Mahmdd, after 
this glorious victory, reduced a fort in which the governor of 
Nahrwdla had taken refuge. 


8iory of DdbshilimJ^ 

At that time having made over the government of Somndt to 
Ddbshillm Murtaz, he turned towards Ghaznin.® It is related 
that when Sultdn Mahmdd was about to return from Somndt, he 
consulted with his ministers of State, and said : “ It is necessary 
to appoint some proper person to the government and possession 
of the kingdom.” They answered, “ As none of us will again 
cross over into this country, it is fitting that you should appoint 
some person resident in the country to be the ruler.” 

^ Wilken, in translating 3Itrkiiond, eays'^cnbitoa/’ bnt the original has, like the 
Hahihu-B Siijar,f^ D’Herhelot makes the five into fifty cubits, and Bays forty-seven 
of them •were buried beneatb the earth. 

* The TaValidt~i Ndtirl says the fragments of the idol vrere thus distributed, one at 
the gate of the Jfimi' Maqi^ one at the gate of the royal palace, one vras sent to 
Mecca, and one to Medina. 

2 One of these thousands is left out in some copies. 

* Meaning “ disciplined, excTciscd, a hermit.” [See vol. ii., p. 500.] Bird derives 
Dhhshilim from Beva Sila, “ the meditative king,” in the objective case Beva tilam. 
The name is probably a mere legendary one. It is to be remembered that D&bsbilim, 
a contemporary of Hfishang, -was the Indian monarch by -whose orders the well-kncrwn 
fables of Pilpay -were composed. Elphiustone concurs that both these Dabshilfms 
■were representatives of the family of Chawara, to vrhom the father of the reigning 

of the family of CfiitilOkya had succeeded through the female line. See Bio'jra^ 
phie TJniverteUe, tom. i., p. 420, 

® The TahahdUi Akbari says he returned hy -way of Sind and Mnltan, and ex- 
perienced great difficolty in the desert. [See vol. ii., pp. 191 and 270 : also the 
general Note on Mahmfid’s expeditions, vob ii, p. 434.] 
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imagined tliat tliolr false god would kill that multitude that 
voiy night. 

“ The next day, when this world, full of pride, 

Obtained light from the stream of the sun ; 

The Turk of the day displaying his golden shield, 

Cut off with his sword the head of the Hindu night.” ^ 

The army of Ghaznin, full of bravery, having gone to the 
foot of the fort, brought down the Hindus from the tops of 
tlie ramparts witli the points of eye-destroying arrows, and 
having placed scaling-ladders, they began to ascend with loud 
cries of Allah-u Akbar (f.e., dod is greatest). The Hindus offered 
resistance, and on that day, from the time that the sun entered 
upon the fort of the turquoisO-coIoured sky, until the time that 
the stars of tho bed-chambers of Heaven were conspicuous, did 
the battle rage between both parties. When the darkness of 
night prevented the light of ihe eye from seeing the bodies 
of men, tho army of tho faithful i’eturned to their quarters. 

Tho next day ,2 having returned to the strife, and having 
finished bringing into play tho weapons of warfare, they van- 
quished the Hindus. Those ignorant men ran in crowds to the 
idol temple, embraced Somndt, and cAme out again to fight until 
they w'ere killed. Fifty thousand infidels were killed round about 
the temple, and the rest who escaped from the sword embarked in 
ships and fled away.^ Sultan Mahmud, having entered into the 
idol temple, beheld an excessively long ahd broad room, inso- 
much that fifty-six pillars^ had been made lo support the roof. 

^ The Turk being fair is .compared to the day, and the goldeh shield is intended to 
represent the sun. The night is called Hindu on account of its blackness. 

- Pirishta represents that reinforcements arriyed to the Hindus on tko third day, led by 
Parama Deo and Dhhshilim whom Mahmiid attacked and routed, slaying 5000 Hindus. 

3 MIrkhond, tho Tdrihh-i AIJi, and Firishta, say that some of the Sulthn’s men 
pursued them on the sea, and as Sarandip is mentioned, Briggs considers that probably 
the dip, or island of Did, is indicated ; but from the historical annals of Ceylon 
it appears that that island was then a dependency of India.— TJpham’s Sistory of 
Buddhism, p. 31- 

^ MIrkhond adds that the columns were set with hyacinths, rubies, and pearls, and 
that each column had been raised at the expense of one of the chief “Sulthns” of 
Hind, and that more than 60,000 idolaters were slain in this siege. 
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Somndt was an idol cut out of stone, whose height was five yards, 
of which three yards ^ were visible, and two yards were concealed 
in the ground. Yaminu-d daula having broken that idol with 
his own hand, ordered that they should pack up pieces of the 
stone, take them to Ghazuin, and throw them on the threshold 
of the Jami’ Masjid.^ The sum which the treasury of the Sultdn 
Mahmud obtained from the idol-temple of Sorandt was more 
than twenty thousand thousand dinars,^ inasmuch as those pillars 
were all adorned with precious jewels. Sultdn Mahmud, aftei 
this glorious victory, reduced a fort in which the governor ol 
Nahrwdla had taken refuge. 


Story of DdbsMlim^ 

At that time having made over the government of Somnat tc 
Ddbshilim Murtaz, he turned towards Ghaznin.® It is related 
that when Sultdn Mahmud was about to return from Somndt, he 
consulted with his ministers of State, and said : “ It is necessary 
to appoint some proper person to the government and possession 
of the kingdom.” They answered, “ As none of us will again 
cross over into this country, it is fitting that you should appoint 
some person resident in the country to be the ruler.” 

^ 'Wilken, in translating Mirkhond, says “ cuWtos,” but the original has, like th« 
SaMbU’S Siyar,ff D’Herbelot makes the five into fifty cubits, and says forty-seven 
of them, vrere buried beneath the earth, 

* The TabaTidt-i Xfdsiri says the fragments of the idol were thus distributed, one a1 
the gate of the Jhmi’ Masjid, one at the gate of the royal palace, one was sent to 
Mecca, and one to Medina, 

3 One of these thousands is left out in some copies. 

^ Meaning “ disciplined, exercised, a hermit.” [See vol. ii., p. 600.] Bird derives 
D&bshilim from Ileva SUa, “ the meditative king,” in the objective case JD^m silam. 
The name is probably a mere legendary one. It is to be remembered that Dfibshilim, 
a contemporary of Hhshang, was the Indian monarch by whose orders the well-known 
fables of Pilpay were .composed, Elphinstone concurs that both these HkbshilimE 
were representatives of the family of Chkwara, to whom the father of the reigning 
Il6.jh of the'family of Chkldkya had succeeded through the female line. See Biogra- 
phie Vniverselle, tom. x,, p. 420. 

® The TabaJcdt-i Akbari says he returned by way of Sind and Multan, and ex- 
perienced great difficulty in the desert. [See vol. ii., pp. 191 and 270 : also the 
general Note on Mahmfid’s expeditions, vol, ii., p. 434.] 
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The Sultdn haying 'Spoken on this subject to. some of the 
people of Somndt, one party said : “ Among the sovereigns of 
the country, no one is eq^ual to the tribe of Dabshilim in cha- 
racter and lineage. At the present moment there is a young 
man of that tribe, a Brahman, who is wont to practise, severe 
austerities ; if the Sultdn delivers over the kingdom to him, it 
will be proper.” Another party did not approve of this proposal, 
and said : “ Dabshilfm Murtdz is a man of a morose disposition, 
and it is through indigence that he is obliged to practise austeri- 
ties. There is another man of the tribe of Dabshilim, the ruler 
of a certain country, very wise, and a keeper of his, word, whom 
it is fitting that the Sultdn should make sovereign of Somndt.” 

Yaminu-d daula said: “If he will come and wait upon me 
and make this request, it will be listened to • but to give over a 
kingdom of this magnitude to a person who is already possessed 
of one of the kingdoms of Hind, and who has never been in 
attendance upon me, seems to be a thing far from the solid 
opinions which should actuate Sultans.” 

Then having called Dabshilim Murtdz, the Sultan gave him 
the sovereignty of Somn^t. Ddbshilim agreed to pay tribute,^ 
and spoke thus : “ A certain Ddbshilim is in a state of hostility 
towards me, and when he obtains information that the Sultan is 
gone, he will certainly lead his army hither ; and as I have not 
the means of resistance, I shall be subdued. If the king will 
remove this mischief from my head, this great matter will be all 
right; but if not, I shall certainly be destroyed in a very 
short time.” The Sultdn answered : “ Since I have come from 
Grhaznin with the purpose of making war upon infidels, I will 
also settle this business,” ® 

1 Mirkhond makes him say : “ I will agree to transmit to Ghazni all the gold and 
rubies of the mines of Hind, if this further favoxir he conferred on me.” Firishta 
makes him promise to remit double the revenue of Zkbulistto and Kabulisthn. 

2 The answer in the Bauzattf-s Safa and KJntlusatu-l AkJihdr is more specific : 

“ As three years have already elapsed since my departure from Ghazni, what does it 
matter if sis months more are added to that period ?” But by comparing the dates 
of his departure and return, Mahmud does not appear to have been absent much more 
than one year and a half, or at most, as Firishta asserts, two years and a half. His 
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Ho tlicn led Ills nvmy towards tlio covintry of that DabsliiUin, 
and having taken him captive, delivered him over to Dabshilim 
Mnrtdz, who thus addressed the SuUAn ; “ In my religion tho 
Idllinsr of kiims is unlawful, but tho custom is that when ono 
king gets another into his power ho makes a small and dark 
room underneath his own throne, and having put his enemy into 
it, he leaves a hole open : every day he sends a tray of victuals 
into that room, until ono or other of the kings dies. Since it 
is now impossible for mo to keep my cnoni}’^ in this manner, I 
hope that tho troops of tho Sultdn will take him away to the 
royal residence of Ghaznin, and that when I am at ease about 
him, tho}’- will send him back.” Yaminu-d daula consented, and 
then hoisted the flafr of his return to Ghaznin. 

O 

Ddbshilim Alurtaz obtained absolute sovereigntj’- over tho 
government of Somndt, and, after a few years had elapsed, sent 
ambassadors to the Sultan, requesting that his enemy might bo 
given up. At first the Snltdn was irresolute about sending that 
young man ; but in the end, at tho instigation of some of his 
nobles, he delivered over that Ddbshilim to tho emissary of 
Dabshilim blurtdz. When they had brought him to tho terri- 
tories of Somnat, Ddbshilim Murtaz ordered tho appointed 
prison to be got ready, and according to a custom which was 
well known among them, he himself wont out from tho city to 
meet him, in order that, having placed his basin and ewer upon 
the youth’s head, ho might cause him to run by his stiiTup, 
while they conducted him to prison. J 

In the middle of his way he began to hunt, and galloped 
about in every direction, until the day became very hot: ho 
then laid down under the shade of a tree for repose, and having 
spread a red handkerchief over his face, during that interval, 

according to the decree of the Most High God, a bird with 

• 

campaign was conducted during one cold season. Tho rainy season he seems to have 
passed at Anhalwhra, and after a little more fighting and plunder in the beginning 
of another eold season, he returned to Ghazni, before the rains had set in in Hindust&n. 
He must hare delayed late in the hot season, or he could not hare experienced his 
difficulties and.sufi'erings in the desert. 
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render to you your d.uos : do you swear that you will not cariy 
on war with your brotlier, and that you will not display enmity 
towards him?” Mas’ud said, “If lie will come and swear that 
according to oiir precious laws ho will I'ender to me my due out 
of your worldly effects, then I will promise not to display enmity 
towards him, but ho is now in Grhaznin, and I in Ee ; how then 
can the affair bo furthered?” 

h'las’ud, from his excessive haughtiness, and from his covet- 
ousness to obtain the idle vanities of the world, showed his 
presumption and spoke in this harsh manner to his father. 
The Sultan bade him adieu, and directed his steps towards 
Ghaznin, where, after his amval, he laid his side on the carpet 
of weakness, and died, either of consumption or of disease of 
the liver, ^ (for there are two opinions urged on this point) on 
Thursday, the 23rd of Eabi’u-1 dlchir, 421 h.® (1030 a.d.). 
His funeral rites were performed on a night whilst it was raining, 
and he was buried in the blue palace at Ghaznin. 


The learned men who flourished during Mahmiidls reign. 

Among the learned men who flourished during the time of 
Sultdn Mahmud, one was ’Utbi, who composed the Tdrihli-i 
Yamini, which is an account of the descendants of Subuktigin. 
That, book has been translated Abu-s Sharaf Hasir bin Zafar bin 

1 "Wilkea translates, “ Etenim ambigitur tabesne fuerit an dorei regritudo an alvi 
proluvium.” Briggs says “the stone." AhU-l fedh {A»n. Mos,, tom. iii., p. 76), 
“diarrhena et caobexia.” Price (jHahom. Hist., vol. ii., p. 294) translates, “a con- 
sumptive complaint, accompanied by a disorder in the loins.” The TabaMUi AJcbari 
says “fever.” [See suprd, p. 134.] 

2 The Nisdmn-t Tawdrihh says 420 m., but the text is concurred in by the Jdmiu-t 
TawdrtkJi, Abd-l Fazl Baihaki, Abd-l fedh, the Aavzatu-s Safd, and the TdrikTi-i 
Alfi, quoting from Hhfiz Abru and the TahaMt-i Ahharl. Firishta also concurs with 
the text (Briggs translating Friday instead of Thursday), which, however, Hammer- 
Purgstall asserts to be the right day. Haidar Eazi mentions the 11th of Safar as the 
date of Mahmdd’s death. The Higdristdn says the 13th of Eabi’u-1 awwal, and 
De Guignes brings it down as late as Jumhda-1 awwal ; but there can be no doubt that 
the date mentioned in the text is the coirect one; for it is the one which his tomb at 
Ghazni bears. See Keinaud, Mem. stir VInde, p. 273, and Thornton’s Gazetteer, v. 
“ Ghuznee.” 
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Sa’du-1 Bltinslu-l Jarb&dkdni, and tlio translation is well known 
among men. 

Another of the learned men of that time was ’Unsuri, Avho 
was the greatest poet of his age, and was always composing odes 
and quatrains in praise of Siiltdn Mahmud. The following is 
one of his quatrains : — 

You are that monarch whom in the east and west, 

Jews. Fire-womhippors, Christians, and IMusulmans 

Name when they count their heads, and ejaculate the praises of God, 

Saying, Oh God, give mo an end that is laudable (Muhnud).” 

They say that ’XJnsuri composed man}’ verses in praise of Sultdn 
Mahmud, and out of the many hooks which he wrote in the 
name of the Sultan there was one hook, viz., Wdvuh o ’Azrd, 
which is now lost. 

Another of the poets, who was a panegyrist of the Sultdn 
Mahmud w’as ’Asjudi, who derived his origin from Merv. 
When Sorandt was taken he composed a hasklah in praise of the 
Sultan of laudable virtues, the beginning of which runs thus : 

“"When the acute-minded Sultan made his expedition to Somnat, 
He made his own exploits the standard of miracles.”^ 

Another of the poets contemporary with Sultan Mahmud was 
Farrukhi, who, from the excessive generosity of the Sultdn, 
having amassed great wealth, determined to go to Samarkand. 
When he drew near that city, he was attacked by highwaymen 
and plundered of all that ho had. Having arrived in Samarkand 
he showed himself to nobody, but after a few days he hoisted 
the flag of his return, having given utterance to the following 
lines ; — 

“ I have seen all the charms of Samarkand, 

I have looked upon its gardens, its viUas, its valleys, and its 
deserts. 

But since my pui-se and my pockets are without dirhams, 

My heart has folded up the carpet of pleasure from off the court- 
yard of hope. 
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JFrora tlio leamecT men of OTeiy city 
I have lieard that there is one hosar and eight paradises ; 

I have seen thousands of rivers and thousands of paradises : 

But what profit if I always return vdth a thirsty lip ? 

The eye seeing wealth, and not having the money in the hand, 

Is like a head cut off in the midst of a golden basin.” 

Firdusi was another one of the poets contemporary with Sultan 
Mahmud : his history is well know'ii. It is written in the books 
of learned authors, that during his first years Firdusi took great 
pleasure in versification. It happened that at one time he re- 
ceived ill-treatment from somebody, upon which he set out for 
Grhaznin, -which -was the royal x-esidence of the Sultdn Mahmud, 
with the intention of lodging his complaint. "When he arrived 
near that city, ho saw in a certain garden three persons who 
were sitting together, and seemed to bo very intimate. He 
conjectured that they were the servants of the Sultan, and said 
within himself, “ I will go to them, and tell them some of my 
business ; perhaps I shall gain some advantage by it.” When 
he came near the resting-place where ’IJnsuri, ’Asjudi, and 
Farruldii were sitting, those individuals W'ere astonished at him 
and said, “ He will spoil our quiet converse.” They communed 
with one another, and agreed to tell this person that they were 
the poets of the Sultdn, and that they held no intercourse with 
any one -udio was not a poet ; that they would recite three verses, 
to which it would be difficult to add a fourth, and that they 
W'ould say that whoever would make a fourth verse would be 
admitted into their society’-, and unless he could do so he would 
be excluded. 

When Firdusi arrived where they were sitting, the}’- played 
off upon him that which they had determined among tlieraselves. 
Firdusi said, “Eecite your verses.” ’l/nsuri said, “ The moon 
has no brightness like your cheek.” Farruldii said, “There 
is not a rose in the rose-garden like your face.” ’Asjudi said, 
“ Your eye-lashes pierce through a coat of mail.” Firdusi, upon 
hearing those verses, instantly replied, “ Like the spear of Greo 
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iu llie fight with Pushan.” Tho poets ^Yoro astonished at his 
readiness, and inquired about tho stoiy of Geo and Pushan. 
Firdusi told them tho story at full length, and accordingly, 
•when ho arrived at Court, ho experienced kind treatment, and 
Jdahmud tnld him that he had made a paradise of his Court, 
and it -was owing to this that lie assumed his titular name of 
Firdxisi. 

Having afterwards been appointed to compose the S/id/i-ndma, 
he wrote a thousand verses, and look them to the king, who 
highly applauded them, and made liim a present of a thousand 
dinars. ‘When Firdusi had finished writing tho Shdh-ndma, 
he took tho hook, which contained 60,000 verses, to the Sultdn, 
expecting that he would get a dindr for each verse, as he had 
done before ; hut some envious persons of mean disposition, in- 
dulging their malignity, wondered what must bo the value of 
that poet who was worth being exalted by such a largo gift, and 
they made the vSultan give him 60,000 dirhams instead. When 
Firdusi came out of tho bath, and they brought those dirhams 
before him, ho was exceedingly vexed at the circumstance, find 
gave 20,000 dirhams to the batli-kcepor, 20,000 to a sherbet- 
seller who had brought some beverage' for him, and tho re- 
maining 20,000 dirhams he gave to llxo person who brought tho 
money. Having composed about forty verses, as a satire upon 
the Sultan, he introduced them into the beginning or conclusion 
of the Shdh-ndma, and fled to Tiis. One day, some little time 
after this circumstance, Ahmad bin Hasan Mairaandi was out 
hunting with the Sultan, and having come close to him, he 
repeated several verses out of tho Shdh-ndma, w'hich wore exceed- 
ingly applauded by the Sultan, who asked whose j)ootry it was. 
He answered that the verses were the produce of the genius 

^ ‘\Fuhl:d’ a kind of drink made of ^vatcr-l)ariey and dried grapes. Richardson 
also adds “ beer or ale,” in which interpretation he is home out hy Til. Lorshach, who, in 
the first volume of the Arclnvfiir die MorgenlandiscJic Littcraliir, has adduced several 
passages from Avicenna in favour of this interpretation, lie also adds, that in 
, modern Greek (povnap signifies “hecr.” See S. de Saoy’s note in Notices des MSS., 
tom. iv., p. 235. 
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of Firdusi. The Sultan repented of his neglect of that in- 
comparable poet, and ordered them to take 60,000 dinars -with 
rich robes of honour to Tus, and to ask Firdusi’s pardon. In 
the BaJidristdn it is written that when those presents came in at 
one gate of Tus, the coffin of Firdusi was carried out at the 
other. An only daughter was his heiress, to whom the emis- 
saries of the Sultan offered those honourable presents ; but she, 
from the pride inherent in her disposition, refused them and said, 
“ I have enough wealth to last me to the end of my days ; I 
have no need of this money.'' The agents of the Sultan built 
a caravanserai in the neighbourhood of Tus with that money. 
Afealu-1 Anami Maulana Nuru-d din ’Abdu-r rahmdn Jami has 
written these lines at the end of this story : 

“ It is pleasing to recognize one’s merits, when the ‘crooked sphere 

Has bent the final arrow of misfortune into the shape of a how. 

The honour of the Sultan has perished from the world, and there 
remains not anything 

Except this tale, that he recognized not the merits of Eirdusf.” 

According to the Gtizida, Firdusi died in the year 416,^ but 
Grod knows everything ! 

Sultan Muhammad. 

When the hand of Yaminu-d daula Mahmiid was cut off 
from possession in worldly'- things, his son Muhammad,^ accord- 
ing to the will of his father, placed upon his head the crown of 
Sultanship, and, just as it was in the days of Mahmud, he 
appointed Hasnak Mikal prime minister. Sultan Mas’ud, who 
was at Hamadan, having obtained intelligence of the death of 
his father, hastened towards Khurasdn, and wrote a letter to 

1 Daulat Sli&li in his Tazkira says 411 h., 1020-1 A.r. 

" The TabaMt-i JS^dsiri styles him “ Jalhlu-d daula," and says he Tvrotc much Arabic 
poetry. The Tdrihh-i Alfi, quoting Hafiz Abrti, says, “he mas exactly like his 
father, of moderate stature, elegantly made, and marked with the small-pox; that 
Mas’dd was taller and stouter, so that it was difficult to get a horse to cany him, 
and, therefore, he usually rode on an elephant." 
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his brotlicr to the effect that lie did not want the country which 
his father had given to his brother, but he insisted that liis name 
should be recited first in the hhuiha. i\Iuhaniniad, having re- 
turned a stern refusal, began to make preparations for war, but 
several of those who consulted the welfare of the government em- 
ployed their exertions to bring about a reconciliation between the 
two brothers. They were unavailing, for Muhammad would not 
yield in the least. Having entrusted the advance guard of the 
army to Yusuf bin Subukligin, ho set out on the road, and on 
the 1st of the blessed month of Kamar-iin, in the yenv 421 ir., 
he arrived at Yaginabiid,^ which was in truth Nakbatabad 
(i.c. the abode of calamity), at which place he remained during 
the whole of the fasting month. On tlie feast day, his cap 
happened to fall off iiis head without any cause, a circumstance 
which the people interpreted as a bad omen, for on the night of 
the 3rd of Shawwdl, Amir ’AH Kheshawand- and Yusuf bin 
Subuktigin, having conspired together, raised the standard of 
enmity, and made advances to ^las’ud. Having surrounded the 
tent of Muhammad, thoj' seized him and imprisoned him in the 
fort of Nagindbdd.3 

The chief men then went out to meet Mas’ud, and Amir 

^ [Tbo real name is Takfnfibid. Sco vol. ii., pp. 271, 293, but this can iinrdly 
have been the spelling used by Khondamir in tbe text.] Briggs says, “ Takiiibfid, 
thirty miles north from Gbazuf,” but he is not going north, but west towards 
Hamadhn. It must be the place mentioned in the itineraries as lying on the road 
between Bust and Ghazni, and five stages from Bust, which would bring it near 
Kandalifir, Ouseloy {Oriental Gcor;., p. 210) calls it “ JVuskecnabad ” or “Tus- 
keenabad.’’ Wilken {Hist. Gliazn. pp. 193 and 237) c.alls it “ Theaknabad,” and 
Mordtmann {Das Buck dcr Liindcr, p. 114) calls it “ Bahirabad.” Price {Mahomm. 
Jlist. vol. ii., p. 313) has “ Bikken or Tikkcnabad.” 

® “ Relation, ’’ so called, says MIrkhond, out of AlahmOd's regard for that indmdual. 

^ The Nizanm-t Taivdrikh says Mas[ud was on his road to Ghazni, and that 
before his arrival Tdsuf bin Subuktigin imprisoned Muhammad in the fort of 
Mangsal [vol. ii., p. 266]. Other authorities differ somewhat. Mirkhond makes 
Amir ’All Khesh&.wand the chief conspirator. Pirishta makes Amir ’Ali, Yiisuf, and 
Hasnak equal participators. He adds, that 'Muhamraad was sent to bo imprisoned 
“in the fort of Walaj, which the people of Kandahfir now call Khalaj,” — no doubt 
the present “Kelat i Ghilzi.” The Tabal:dt-i Akharl says the “fort of Wanj.” 
The Tdrikh-i Badduni says “Naj,” or “Yakh,’’ but as there are no vowel points, it 
may read ten different ways. 
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Hasnak, who was at Naisliapur, came to the Court of Mas’ud. 
When Mas’ud saw him, he ordered him to be hanged, because 
he had heard that Hasnak had one day said in the Court of 
Muhammad that before 'Mas’ud should become king it would be 
right to make war. When ’AH Kheshawand and Yusuf Subuk- 
tigin arrived at Hirat declaring their fealty to Mas’ud, the 
former was imprisoned and the latter murdered. Mas’ud rapidly , 
moved on to Grhaznin, having imprisoned Muhammad in the fort 
of Haginabad. 

In contradiction to what has been above written, men have it 
that before the eye of the prosperity of Muhammad was made 
blind by the iron of oppression, he had reigned four yeai’s. After 
Mas’ud had obtained the kingdom, Muhammad was imprisoned 
for nine years. After the death of Mas’ud he again became 
king for one year,i and in the year 434 H. he was murdered by 
the order of Maudud bin. Mas’ud. 

BuUdn Mas’M. 

The surname of Sultan Mas’ud, according to some historians, 
was Hasiru-d din, but in the opinion of Hamdu-lla Mustaufi, 
it was l^asiru-d daula.® After he had deprived his brother of 
eyesight, he placed upon his own head the crown of sovereignty 
at the metropolis of G-liazuin. He occupied himself with laying 
the foundation of justice and equity, and threw open the doors 
of kindness to all learned men. During the days of his rule, 
such buildings as mosques, colleges, and inns, were erected in 
different parts of the kingdom. Every year he occupied his 
ambitious mind in war against the infidels of Hind, and it was 
owing to this that the Saljukians obtained an opportunity of 

1 The TahaMt-i Kdsiri says he reigned on the first occasion seven months, and on 
the second four months. Some authors, as Hamdu-lla Mustaufi, place the reign 
of Muhammad, whom they style ’Iniadu-d daida, after Jfas’dd’s ; but others, as 
Khondamir and Pirishta, place it before Mas’dd’s. The Lulhu-t Tamirihh presents 
further diiferences. 

* The coins have “ Nhsiru-d dinu llah and so he is styled in the Kdnun Mas' Mi. 
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crossing tlie river Oxus, and having gained strength, they 
subdued in a little time the cities of Khurasan. 

During the latter days of his prosperity, Mas’ud again made 
war upon the cities of Hind, and on his return from the river 
Indus, Noshtigin, and the sons of ’ Ali Kheshdwand, and Y usuf 
bin Subuktigin, all of whom bore enmity towards him, seized 
him and delivered him over to his brother, Muhammad Makhul : 
he was imprisoned in a strong fort, and was killed in the year 
430 H. (1038-9 A.D.). His reign lasted twelve years. 

In the year 422 h. (1031 a.d.) Mas’ud mounted the throne 
of Ghaznin. He appointed Abu Suhail Hamaduni ^ to the ad- 
ministration of Hirat, and having written out a farindn, he 
delivered over the governorship of Ispahan to ’Alau-d daula 
Ja’far bin Kakuya. ’AHu-d daula was the son of the maternal 
uncle of Majdu-d daula bin Fakhru-d daula Dailami, and in 
the language of Dallam they call a maternal unde by the word 
“ Kakuya.” This Kakuya was at first the viceroy of ’Irak, but 
afterwards he arrogated to himself absolute dominion. In the 
year 423 h.^ (1032 a.d.) Altuntd,sh lidjih^ conformably with 
Mas’ud’s^ order, proceeded fi,’om Khwarizm to Mfiwarau-n nahr 
against ’Alitigin, who had subdued Samarkand and Bulchara. 
On the confines of Balkli he was joined by 15,000 men from 
the army of Ghaznin, and Altuntash first marched to Bukhara, 
which he took, and then directed his steps towards Sam.arkaud. 

’Alitigin having come out of the city with the intention of 
fighting, drew up his army near a certain village, on the one side 
of which was a river and numerous trees, and on the other a 
mountain, equal in height to the revolving heavens. When 
Altuntash came up to that spot, the flame of battle was 

^ [One MS. calls Mm “ Abu Subail,” another “ Abu Suhal.” He is the Bii Suhal 
Hamadhnf, of Baihaki, see toI. ii., pp. 62 and 146.] 

' Haidar E&zi and Pirishta notice .an expedition to Kej and Makr&.n, in the year 
422, avlien these provinces were compelled to pay tribute. They also notice the destruc- 
tion of ’TJmar bin Lais’ embankment by an inundation, of which there is a detailed 
and interesting account in the Extracts from Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki. [Vol. ii., p. 114.] 
® [He is here called in the MSS. “ Mas’ud Tigin.”] 
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kindled, and in tlie middle of the fight a band of men, who 
had lain in ambuscade, rushed out and charged the army of 
Khwarizm. They wounded Altuntdsh mortally, but that 
brave man concealed the circumstance, and conducted himself 
with such resolution that many of the army of ’Alitigin were 
killed, and the rest, who escaped the sword, were taken prisoners. 
When it was night, Altuntash sent for the nobles and generals 
of the array, showed them his wound, and said, “ I shall never 
recover from this wound : ^ do you now make your own arrange- 
ments.” That very night they sent a messenger to ’AHtigm, 
and brought about a reconciliation, and then returned to 
Khurasdn. The next day Altuntdsh died, and his son Harun 
took his place. Khw^ja Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi^ died in 
the year 424 h., and Mas’ud having sent for Abu Hasr Mu- 
hammad bin ’Abdu-s Samad, who was the accountant of Hdrun, 
appointed him toadr, which post he filled up to the last days of 
the life of Mas’ud. 

In the midst of all these events, the Saljukians, having passed 
over the Jihiin, settled in the vicinity of Naishdpur. When, after 
a little time, they had obtained strength, they began to show 
hostilities towards Mas’ud. In the year 426 (a.d. 1034-5),® 
Sultdn Mas’ud led his army towards Juijan and Tabaristan, 
because his governors in ’Irak had implored help from him. 
Abu Suhail Hamaduni, the governor of He, sent an army to 
reduce to obedience the inhabitants of Kumm'* and Sawa, who had 
rebelled. Sultan Mas’ud returned from Jurjan to Grhaznin, and 
then wished to march to Hind ; but some of the amirs and chief 
men of the State hinted to him that it would be proper first to go 

1 We learn from Mirkbond and Firislita that he had already received in Mahmdd’s 
time a wound in the same place, from a manjanik, when attacking a fort in India. 

~ He had been released by Mas’ud from the prison of Khlinjar on the frontiers 
of India, to which he had been sent by Mahmftd, w^ho was anxious to obtain the 
w'ealth which he had accumulated. 

3 Khondamir has omitted all notice of the capture of Sarsi or Sarsuti, which is 
ascribed in the Jdmi'u-t Taivdrikh to the year 425 h., and by Mirkhond and Firislita 
to 424 H. The Tabahdt-i Ahlari says, “ Sarsi, which is one of the passes to Kashmir.” 

^ [See vol. ii., p. 677.] 
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to Kliuras^n and dislodge tlio Saljulcians ; bnt lie listened not to 
tlie proposal, and liastened to Hindustan. During his absence 
the Saljukians perfected their power, and ’Alau-d daula bin 
Ivdkuya having rebelled, drove Abu Suhail Hamaduni out of Re. 

In the year 428 it. (a.d. 1036-7), Mas’ud returned from his 
expedition,^ and when lie obtained intelligence of the victories of 
his enemies, he repented of his attack upon Hindustan. After 
he had made preparation for war, he marched to Balkli, and the 
inhabitants of that place informed him that during his absence 
the victorious standards of Tuztigin had several times crossed 
over the river, and his men had murdered and plundered the 
people. Mas’ud told them that he would defeat him in the cold 
season, and that in the spring he would engage in eradicating the 
Saljukians. The nobles and deputies complained to him and 
said: “It is two years since the Saljukians have taken Khura- 
san, and the people seem inclined to submit to their government ; 
it is first necessary to dislodge them, and then we will turn our 
attention to the execution of other important matters.” One of 
the poets on this occasion composed the following verses, and 
sent them to the Sultin, 

“ Tour enemies were ants, they grew into seipents : 

Kill the ants which have become serjients : 

Give them no rest, delay no more ; 

Kor if they have time, the serpents will become dragons.” 

As the star of the destiny of Mas’ud had reached the limits 
of misfortune, he listened not to this advice, and having passed 
the river, he directed his steps in search of Tuztigin. During 
that winter, the rain and the snow fell very heavily in MAwar4u-n 
nahr, on account of which the Ghazuivides were extremely dis- 
tressed. In the middle of all this, Daud Saljukl marched from 
Sarakhs towards Balkh, with the intention of fighting, upon 
which Mas’ud was obliged to beat the drum of retreat, and 

1 Mirkhond says he returned unsuccessM from his Indian expedition in 428, and 
marched to Balkh in 430 h. 
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Tuzfcigin, following in the rear of the army of Ghaznin, plun- 
dered and carried away all the best horses and camels of Mas’ud, 
and thus disgrace fell uj)on the army of the Ghaznivides. 

After Mas^ud had arrived at his royal residence, having finished 
repairing the state of confusion into which his troops had been 
thrown, he turned his attention towards the Saljukians, and 
several times fighting took place between the two parties, the 
end of which was, that Mas’ud was defeated, and obliged again 
to return to Ghaznin ; .on his arrival at which place he put to 
death some of the nobles and chief men of the State, under the 
pretence that they had misbehaved themselves during the war, 
He sent his son Maudud with an army to Balkh, while he him- 
self, with Muhammad Makhul and Muhammad’s sons, Ahmad, 
’ Abdu-r Rahman and ’Abdu-r Rahim moved towards Hindustan, 
with the intention of remaining during the winter there, and 
then, when the spring arrived, of turning his attention towards 
dislodging the Saljukians! 

Mas’ud had crossed over the Sind, but all his bagcrage and 
property was on the other side of the river, when Hoshtigin, 
with some of his attendants, plundered the treasury, and put 
Muhammad Makhul on the throne. Accordino: to Hamdu-lla 
Mustaufi, they seated him on an elephant, and carried him round 
the camp. Mas’ud upon hearing this fled, and took refuge in a 
certain sardi^ but the rebels seized him, and took him before 
Muhammad, -who confined him and his dependents in the fort of 
Kiri. Muhammad relinquished the Sultdnship to his son Ahmad, 
upon which Ahmad, who was tainted with insanity, without per- 
mission of his father, and in conjunction with the son of Yusuf 
bin Subuktigin and the son of ’Ali Kheshawand, went to the fort, 
and in the year a.h. 433 (a.d. 1041-2), murdered that king, 
wdio w'as the protector of the learned.” 

1 The Jdmi'ti-i TatvdriJch ascribes the conquest of ‘‘several forts in Hind” to tlic 
year 429 h, 

- Some say lie was thrust alive into a well which was then filled up with earth. 
Jlirkhond says he reigned nine years and eleven months. Firishta, nine years and 
nine months. Other authors assign twelve years to his reign. 
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Amongst the learned men who were contcmporaiy with 
Mas’ud was Shaikh Abu R.ihdn Muhammad bin Ahmad 
Biruni Kliwarizmi the astrologer, and author of the boolc called 
Tafhmu~t Tanjbn ?.e., “ Explanation of the Science of Astrology,” 
and also of the Kdnhn Mas'Mi. Another was Abu Muhammad 
Nasihi, who wrote the KUah-i Masb'idl, on the theology of Imdm 
Abu Hanifa, upon whom let there be the mercy of God ! These 
books were all compiled in Mas’ud’s name. 

Shnlnihu-d daula Manditd. 

When Maudud, who was in Balkh, the tabernacle of the faith- 
ful, heard of the murder of his father Mas’ud, ho hastened with 
his victorious troops towards the metropolis of Ghaznin, and 
jMuhammad also marched up from tlio neighbourhood of tho 
Sind in the same direction. A battle was fouglit between the 
uncle and nephew, ^ but the gale of victory blew upon the banner 
of Maudud, and Muhammad with his children, and Noshtigin 
Balkhi who was at the head of tho insurrection, became tho 
captives of the powerful decree of fate, and were all put to death, 
with the exception of ’Abdu-r Balnm the son of Muhammad. 
The reason of his salvatron was as follows : 

During the time that Mas’ud was in prison, it happened one 
day that ’Abdu-r Rahman snatched Mas’ud’s cap off his head 
in a very rude manner, upon which ’Abdu-r Rahim took it from 
him, and placed it back again on the head of his uncle, at tho 
same time reproaching and abusing his brother. In short, 
having taken vengeance on his father’s murderers, Maudud built 
a village and a caravanserai upon that spot where he had gained 
the victory, and called it Fathdbdd.® He then hastened to* 
Ghaznin and Kandahdr, where he made firm the carpet of justice, 

^ Firishta Bays in the year 433 Maudfid departed from Ghaznfn, and blind Muham- 
mad, after appointing his yonngest son N&mi to the government of Peshhwar and 
Mult&n, encountered Mauddd in the neighbourhood of the river Sind. The action 
was fought in the desert of Dipdr or DfnOr. [See vol. ii., p. 274.] 

® Firishta says that he carried the bodies of his father and brothers from Kiri and 
buried them at Ghazni. 
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and exalted the standard of his power bj'’ bringing into tlie 
kingdom of Ghaznin and Kandahar several of the cities of 
Hind; but even during the prosperous days of Maudud the 
empire of Khurasan remained just the same as before, in the 
possession of the Saljukians, whom he could never conquer. 

Maudud died, after he had reigned seven years,^ on the 20th 
of Eajab, 441 h. (1049-50 a.d.). 

Account of the enmity beticeen Majdud and Matidiid. 

Historians have related that Sultan Mas’ud, during the latter 
days of his reign, appointed his son Majdud to subdue some of 
the cities of Hind, who brought into the courtyard of subjection 
Multan and several other cities. Possessed of a powerful army, 
upon hearing of the death of Mas’ud, he aspired to absolute 
dominion, and the vapour of pride ascended into tl)o hall of his 
brain.” ► Maudud, hearing of this, formed an army to extinguish 
the fire of the insurrection of Majdud, who also moved out with 
a numerous army and arrived at Labor, about the time of tlio 
’Tdu-z zuhd, where, having celebrated the festival of sacrifices, 
he was found dead by the courtiers in his tent on tlie morning 
of the third day of the festival. The truth of the circumstance, 
whatever it was, has not been written. 

After this event, as many of the cities as pertained to Sultan 
Mas’ud came also under the tribunal of Maudud, and the 
Kings of j\Iawardu-n nahr also testified tlieir submission, but tlie 
Saljukians, as they had always done, oftcred oppo-^sition and 
resistance. In the year 435 h. (1043-4 a.d.) Maudiid sent an 
army desirous of warfare, under liis cliambcrlain, to Kliurasiln ; 
but Alp Arslan, on the side of the Saljukians, liaving come 

* Tho Tnhahdt-i Kdm'ri snj-s *‘nino years, in the thirty-ninth year of his ago.” 
The JamCu-t Tmrdrihh concurs in the “nine years.” 

* Firislita says that, supported by Ayfiz Khfis, ho advanced from Multan to Lfihor, 
and acquired possession of the whole countrj- from the Sind to Tlifmesar and JlansI, 
at which latter place he fi.vcd his residence. Ayi'iz died shortly afterwards. Abd-1 
I’idft says he died a.h. 4 19, and the Munlakhalu-t Tnwurikh of Klifihl Shlrfirf nitn- 
tions the same date. Eustam All, in the 2'drU;h-i llimU (p. 1'12), lays that A)ttz is 
reported to have been son of the ruler of Kashmir. 
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out to meet the Gliaznivides, defeated them, and in the same 
year a horde of Saljuk Turkomans broke into the territories of 
Garmsir. Maudud having appointed an army to dislodge them, 
a dreadful battle was fought on both sides, and the Ghaznivides 
having obtained the victory, took many of the Saljukians prisoners. 

In the same year some of the rulers of Hindustan, having 
entered L^hor with 5000 cavalry and 75,000 infantry, seized 
that city. The Musulmans who were there sent a messenger 
to Maudud asking for help, and Maudud was obliged to lead 
his army thither ; but before the arrival of that army at Labor, 
dissensions sprang up among the infidels, who began to direct 
their steps towards their own country. The men of Ldhor 
pursued them, and the Hindus took shelter on a spacious 
and lofty mountain. The army of Labor surrounded that 
mountain, and the Hindus, after displaying their courage and 
prowess, asked for quarter, which was granted them upon this 
condition, that they should deliver over to the Musulmdns every 
fort in the cities of Hind which were in their possession. Owing 
to this brilliant victory, all the princes of Hind came again under 
obedience to Maudud. 

In the middle of Eajab of the year 441 H. (1049-50 a.d.) 
Maudud, with the intention of making war on the Saljukians, 
marched from Ghaznin at the head of a numerous army j but 
being seized with colic on the first stage, he was obliged to 
send ’Abdu-r Eazzak with the army to Sish , T.Ifioli was in the 
possession of the Saljukians, whilst he himself returned to 
Ghaznin, where he died shortly afterwards. 

Sultan Mas’M II. 

Sultan ’Ali bin Mas’ud I. 

When Maudud departed to another world, his son Mas’ud,^ 

The Tabakdt-i Ndsirt and Tahakdt-i Ahhari call the son of Mauddd, “Muham- 
mad,” and the first says, this conjoint reign lasted only tnro months ; the second says 
three months. The Tabakdt-i Akbari says he was _on the throne for five days, and 
was only three years old. 
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by virtue of bis father’s will, succeeded to the throne; but as 
he was of a tender age, and not capable of administering the 
offices of royalty, the chief ministers of the State removed him, 
after the expiration of a month, and unanimously agreed to the 
sovereignty of his uncle ’AH bin Mas’ud bin Mahmud, whom 
they surnamed Bah^u-d daula, and whose reign was extended 
to nearly two years ; at the end of which time, on account of 
the hostile invasion of ’Abdu-r Rashid, he fled from Ghaznin, 


Sultan ^Abdu-r JEtasMd. 

According to the Rauzafu-s Safa, this ’Abdu-r Rashid^ was the 
son of Mas’ud bin Sultan Mahmud ; but according to the author 
of the GuzidUy he was the son of Sultan Mahmud bin Subuktigin, 
and his patronymic was Abu Mansur, and his surname Majdu-d 
daula. ’Abdu-r Rashid had been confined by the order of 
Maudud in a fort which was between Bust and Ghaznin, and 
’Abdu-r Bazzdk, after he had heard of the death of Mauddd, 
moved to Sistan, and hastened towards that fort, and placed 
’Abdu-r Rashid upon the throne, the offi,cers of the army yield- 
ing their allegiance. ’Abdu-r Rashid then moved towards 
Ghaznin, and ’Ali, without either couching lance or striking 
a blow with the sword, betook himself to the desert of flight. 

When ’Abdu-r Rashid had fully established his authority in 
Ghaznin,^ he sent Tughril the chamberlain, who was Maudud’s 
wife’s brother, and in whom he had great confidence, with 1000 


1 The Tahakdt-i Ndsiri styles him “ Bahau-d daxila,” and says he reigned two 
years, and lived thirty years. The TabaMt-i AJcbari gives him only three months' 
reign, in which it is followed by the Tdrilch-i Baduuni. 

2 Mr, E. Thomas has shown that the name of ’Abdu-r Eashid occurs on a coin with 
the date of 440 h., which is irreconcilable tvith the date assigned here to the death 
of Maudtid. Minh5,ju-s Sir5.j, Ibnu-1 Asir, Abd-l Faraj, Abii-l Fidh, Eashidu-d din, 
and Ibn Khaldhn unite in affirming that both Maudud’s death and 'Abdu-r Eashid’s 
accession took place in the year 441 h. Some of these assume a direct succession, 
without the intervening reigns of Mas’fid II., and Sult&n ’All. See Journnl Jioi/nl 
Asiatic Society, No. xviii., pp. 278-9, 352; and Defremery, in Bevtie Numismatiquc, 
1849, p. 229. 
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cavalry, all of them brave soldiers, to Sistdu ; and Tughril, 
having overcome Abu-1 Fazl and Beghui Saljulci, in a short time 
obtained the entire command of that kingdom ; and imbued -with 
the idea of rooting out the shoots of the prosperity of ’Abdu-r 
Bashxd, he marched towards Grhaznin. When he arrived within 
five parasangs of the city, ’Abdu-r Rashid discovered his deceit 
and treachery, and fled to one of his forts. Tughril entered 
Ghaznin, sent letters and messengers threatening and intimi- 
dating the koficdl of the fort, until the garrison, getting dis- 
trustful, delivered over to him ’Abdu-r Rashid^ and all the 
descendants of Mahmud ; upon which Tughril, having murdered 
all the princes, forced against her will the daughter of Mas’ud, 
the son of Sultdn Mahmud, into the bonds of marriage. It was 
from this circumstance that he was surnamed Tughril Kdfir~i 
Ni’amat {i.e. the ungrateful). 

When Jarjir, who was one of the chief men among the nobles 
of Ghazuin, and who was then residing in Hindustan, heard 
of these shameful proceedings, he set his mind on getting rid of 
such an ungrateful wretch, and forthwith wrote letters to the 
daughter of Sultan Mas’ud, and to the grandees of Ghaznin, 
blaming and finding fault with them for conniving at the base 
actions of Tughril. Instigated by reading these letters, a band 
of bold men, who hated Tughril in their hearts, advanced one 
day with the foot of courage to the throne where Tughril was 
sitting, and cut his body in pieces with the wound-inflicting 
sword.® After this event, Jaijir having arrived at Ghaznin, 
took Farrukhz&d out of prison,® where he had been incarcerated 
by Tughril, and made him king. According to the Haiizatu-s 
Safa, Farrukhzad was the son of Mas’ud bin Sultan Mahmdd ; 

‘ The N'kdmu-t Tmvdr'ihh fixes his death in the year 445 h. 

® The TabaMt-i Ndsiri assigns a separate reign to Tughril, and calls him eighth 
Sultfin, and says he reigned forty days, committing every kind of oppression. The 
Jdmi’n-f Tawdrihh and the Turikh-i Guzida give no reign to Tughril. 

3 The Tabakdt~i Ndsiri says he -was imprisoned at Barghand with Ihr&him, who 
was sxihsequently removed to the fort of Nhi. Barghand lies between T&k and 
Ghazni. 
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but according to Hamdu-lla Mustaufi, lie was the son of ’Abdu-r 
Rashid.^ 

Sultan Jamdlu-d daula Farruhhzdd. 

When Farrukhzad placed the crown of sovereignty on his 
head, he committed the administration of affairs to Jarjir, and 
it was about the same time that Baud Saljuki, having obtained 
intelligence of the change which had happened in the prosperity 
of the Ghazuivides, hastened towards Ghaznin. Jarjir went 
out to oppose him willi an army, and Baud was defeated, after 
he had fought his best with sword and arrow. The people of 
Ghaznin seized an immense quantity of plunder. After this, 
Farrukhzdd, Avith a well-equipped and victorious army, exalted 
his triumphant standards towards Eihurasdn ; and Kulsarik, 
having come out on the part of the Saljukians to meet him, 
became, along with many others, the victims of the powerful 
decree of fate. When Jakar^ Beg Saljuki heard of this, he 
sent his son Alp Arsldn to encounter Farrukhzdd. The Salju- 
kians on this occasion were victorious, and took prisoners many 
of the chief men of Ghaznin ; upon seeing which, Farrulchzdd 
clothed Kulsarik in a robe of honour and set him free. Tliis 
example was followed by the Saljukians witli regard to their 
prisoners. Farrukhzad reigned six years, and died of colic in 
the year 450 h. (1058-9 a.d.)^ 

SuHdn Zahlru-d daula Ahu-l II^lzaffar Ibrdhim. 

On the death of Farrukhzdd, Sultdn Ibrdhim^ adorned tlio 
throne of sovereignty with his beneficent presence. Ho was a 
prince of such piety and devotion that he joined together Eajab, 

' Coins shoTV the Jlauzatii-s Safd to ho correct. Ho is distinctly nnnounced on 
thorn as the “son of Mas’Ud.” See Journal JRoyal Asiatic Society, No. xviii., p. 2S0. 
[^Suprd, vol. ii.,‘p. 483.] 

® This agrees with Briggs; but the text of Firishta says “ Ja’far Beg." [In two 
MSS. of the JIabibu-s Siyar the name is given as "Bnjr” or “ Baju ”] 

* The Tabahdt-i Xdsirl 6a)’s ho reigned seven years, and died in the 461, at the 
age of thirty-four years. 

* In the Tahakdt-i Xdsiri he is st}'lcd “ Saiyidu-s salfitin, ZahSm-d daula." 
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Slia’ban and tlie blessed Bamazan, and fasted three months in 
the year. He was occupied during the days of his power in 
spreading the carpet of justice, and in looking after the welfare of 
his subjects, and he was always exercising his energies in distri- 
buting charities and doing good works. Sultan Ibrahim entered 
into a reconciliation with the Saljukians, and it was agreed 
that neither party should entertain designs against the other’s 
kingdom ; Sultan Malik Shah Saljuki giving his own daughter 
in marriao-e to Ibrahim’s son, whose name was Mas’iid. 

After he had strengthened the foundations of reconciliation 
and fi’iendship, Sultan Ibrahim several times led his array to 
make war on Hind,^ each time returning victorious to Grhaznin. 
Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 h. (1098-9 A.D.), according to 
Binakiti and Haradu-lla Mustaufi, and according to the same 
account he reigned 42 years but other historians say that 
Ibrahim died in 481 h. (1088-9 a.d.) But God knows all 
things ! 

Among the poets who were contemporary with Sultan 
Ibrahim, the chief were Abu-1 Farah and Arzaki. Among the 
poems composed by Abu-1 Farali there is an ode which he wrote 
in praise of ’Abdu-1 Hamid, the opening lines of which are as 
follows ; “ ’Abdu-1 Hamid Ahmad ’Abdu-1 Samad gave order to 

' Tlie JAmi'u-t TatvdrUch fixes one of these expeditions in 472 h., when Ibrahim 
took the fort of Azra, no doubt Agra, as mentioned in the Extract from Mas’ud Sa’d 
Salmon, (see Appendix to this yoI.). The Jdmi’ says that the capture occupied four 
months, and that it was defended by 10,000 men. After that he went to Darra and 
took it. 

- So says the TahaMt-i ITdsiri, and that he died in 492, at the age of sixty years. 
The Ki:dmn-t Taivdrihh says bis reign commenced in 450, and closed with 492 h., 
and strangely omits all notice of Farrukhzud. The Jumi’u-t Taxvdrilch says he died 
as late as 608 n., and omits all mention of his son Mas’ud, and the Tdrikh-i Giizida 
says he died in 492 h. The numismatologists help us here, and show the probability 
of Ibrfihim's reign having lasted forty-two years . — Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 
Eo. xviii., p. 280. 

Mfrkhond, Khondamir, Eizamu-d din, and ’Abdu-1 Kadir are very barren in this 
interesting reign. Something more will he found among the Extracts from the 
TdrU:h-i Alfi, the TabaMt-i Alcbart, and Firishta. Amongst other victories attri- 
buted to Ibriihlm, Abd-l Farah Kuwaini attributes that of Kanauj to him. Saiyid 
Ilnsan Ghaznivi says Ibrfibfm built a fort at Sannfim, capable of containing 100,000 
cavalry. Mas’ud Sa'd Salmhn attributes others to him. 
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SvJtdiiK-d daula Arslan Shah bin Mas' (id. 

When Avslau Shah became King of Ghaznlu, he appointed 
’Abdu-1 Hamid bin Ahmad to the oflico of primo minister, and 
having seized his brothers, threw them into prison. One of his 
brothers,^ Bahram Sldih, managed t<rfl^e away and went to his 
uncle Sanjar, who at that time ruled iii Khurdsan on tho part 
of his brother IMuhammad bin MAlik( Shah. Sultan Sanjar 
hoisted his standard for Ghaznin,^ in order to help his nephew. 
On his arrival at Bust, tho ruler of Sistan, Abu-1 Fazl, joined 
him with a powerful army. Arslan , Shah sent a iiumerous and 
powerful army to give battle to the Sultdn, which ended in many 
of the Ghaznivides being slain by the army of Khurasan, and 
the rest escaping the sword by running away in a shameful 
manner to Ghaznin. 

Arslan Shah, having opened the doors of humility and low- 
liness, sent his mother, who was tho sister of Sultan Sanjar, to 
him, with 2000 dinars and many valuable presents, and pro- 
posed a reconciliation. Tho Sultan evinced a desire to return, 
but Bahram Shah, not content with what had passed, prevailed 
over him to such a degree as to persuade him to set out for 
Ghaznin. When tho victorious army was encamped about one 
jparasancj from Ghaznin, Arslan Shah drew up his .army in 
order of battle, for the purpose of opposing the king of KhuiA- 
sau. His forces consisted of 30,000 cavalry, numerous infantry, 
and 160 elephants. When the bravo heroes on both sides had 
finished contending with sword and spear, through tho prosperity 
of the courage of Abu-1 Eazl, ruler of Sist5,n, the Ghaznivides 
were defeated. Sultan Sanjar, having entei'ed Ghaznin on tho 
8th of Shawwal 510 a.h. (1116-7 a.d.), prevented his victorious 
troops from pillaging and plundering the city. He remained foity 
days in Ghaznin, appropriated all the treasures of the descendants 

- The M:dmt(-t Tawdrilch also calls him a brother, hut the TahvhdUi Ndtiirl 
makes Baliikm Shah, the uncle of Aislbn Shah. 
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of Subuktigin,^ and gave over the realm to Baliram Shah, he 
himself hoisting his standard for Khurdsan. 

Wlien ArslS.n Shah heard that Sanjar had gone away, he 
led out a numerous army from the confines of Hindustan, and 
marched towards Grhaznin. Bahrdm Shah, unable to oppose 
him, hastened to Bamiyan, and implored the aid of Sultdn 
Sanjar, who again turned his reins towards Grhaznin. Arslan 
Shah abandoned the capital of his dominion,® and being seized 
by the troops of Sanjar who went in pursuit of him, was taken 
before Bah ram Shah, who having put him to death in the year 
512 A.H. (1118-19), became thus full 3 r established in the Sultdn- 
ship. Arslan Shah reigned for either tlaree or four years. But 
God knows everything ! 


Sultan ^Alan-d danla Bahrdm Shah, 

The title of Baliram Shah was Yarainu-d daula, accordiiijr to 
the belief of Hamdu-lla MustaufI : but the Banzatu-s Safa gives 
it as Mu’izzu-d daula. He was a prince possessed of braveiy in 
war, was a magnificent monarch, and courted the society of 
learned and literary characters. During his reign he several 
times canned on war against the infidels of Hind, and subdued 
many of the forts and cities of that kingdom. In the latter 
days of his reign, “ ’Alau-d din Husain Ghorl " led an arraj’^ to 
Ghaznin, and caused Baliram Shah to fly towards Hindustan. 


J Mirkhond says te took away, among other precious things, five crowns, each 
valued at 2,000,000 dinars, seventeen thrones made of solid gold and silver, and 
1300 saddles and other articles inlaid with jewels. Mr. E. Thomas shows that the 
name of Sanjar occurs upon the coins of Bahrhm, and that this feudal subjection 
extended to the early part of the reign of Khusrfi Shfih. — Journal Jtoi/al Asiatic 
Society, No. xviii., p. 281. See also Defremery's Bistoire des Seldjoukides, pp. 66-8. 
Bev%w Nimism. 1849, p. 248, and Vullers, Bist. Seldschuh., p. 174. 

2 Eirishta says he sought refuge amongst the Afghhns, and that at his death he was 
twenty-seven years old. The Jumt'u-l Bikdy&t says he tied to the Sankrhn [ShakrhnJ 
mountains, which are the same as those mentioned in thehistory of Sultan Jalhlu-d din. 
The same work mentions that when Bahrhm tied to Sanjar from Ghazni, he did so 
with only nine attendants, who had their horseshoes reversed to escape detection. [See 
vol. ii., p. 199.] 
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’AUiu-d tUn then appointed his own brother, whose name, ac- 
cording to one account, was Surf, and according to another Sduf, 
as governor of the city, and liimself returned to Grlior. Bahrum 
Shiih again hastened to Giia'/Aun, and iiaving defeated the brother 
of ’Alau-d din Husain, he seated him on a cow and paraded him 
round the citj'. 

When ’Ahiu-d din Husain lieard of this, he hastened towards 
Ghazuin, thirsting for vengeance ; but before he could arrive there, 
the hand of fate folded up tlio roll of the life of Balirdm Shdh. 
Tlie JRaic^atii-s Safa gives the j'oar 547 a.ii. (1152-3), as the 
date of the death of Bahrain Shah, but Hamdu-lla Mustauff 
fixes that event at 544. According to the first authority, his 
reign lasted thirty-five years; according to the second, only 
thirty-two years.^ 

Among the celebrated learned men and great poets who were 
contemporary with Sultan Bahrain Shah, one was Shaikh Sandi 
Abu-1 Majid bin Adamu-1 Ghaznivi. In the Nafhdt, the cause 
of the repentance of Shaikh Sauai is thus explained. When 
Sult&u Mahmud had set out from Ghaznin in the winter season, 
for the purpose of reducing to obedience some of the country 
of the infidels, San4i, having composed an ode in praise of 
Mahmud, set oiit for Ins army, for the purpose of presenting his 
verses to the Sult&n. In the middle of his journey, he arrived 
at the door of a distiller, where a certain darwesh, experienced in 
misfortunes, was saying to his cup-bearer, “ Fill a cup to the 
blindness of the contemptible Mahmud Subuktigin.” The cup- 
bearer replied, “Mahmud is a king and a Musulmdn, who is 
always engaged in making war upon the infidels.” The unlucky 
wretch replied, “ He is a contemptible man, and never satisfied ; 
he was unable to govern what he already possessed, and still he 
desires to appropriate another kingdom.” The danvesh drained 
the cup, and said to the cup-bearer, “ Fill another goblet to the 
blindness of the despicable poet SanM.” The cup-bearer replied, 

^ The Tcihahat-i Nasiri extends his reign to 652 h., and to a period of forty-one 
years. Pirishta concurs with the Eauzatti-s Safd, Abti-1 Fida says 648. 
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“Sarnu is <a Icaniocl poet, endowed with an elegant genius.” The 
inisorablo man answered, “If lie were a gainer by his elegant 
gonins, ho would oniplo}' himself in some business which would 
bo serviceable to him : lie lias in a certain paper written several 
frivolous remarks which are of no use to him, neither does he 
know for what reason God created him,” Sanai, upon hearing 
this speech, became a changed man : he awoke from his intoxi- 
cation of negligence, and employed himself in walking in the 
path of the Prophet. 

From minds which can discern minute objects, the asylum of 
men of learning and of intelligence, it cannot remain concealed, 
that this story shows that the fame of Shaikh Sandi for com- 
posing poetry existed during the 'days of Sultan I^Iahmud of 
Ghaznin, although the Iladikalu-l Jlaldkat, which that great 
man composed in verses which arc miracles of counsel, shows 
that Shaikh Sanai was contemporary with Sultan Bahrdm Shah, 
that book being written in the illustrious name of that mighty 
king. Sultan Mahmud Ghaznivi died in the year 421, and the 
Haclikat, as has been ascertained from its pages, was completed in 
the year 525. From looking at these two dates, in which men 
of learning all agree, it is evident that this story is very im- 
probable ; but God knows everything ! According to the author 
of the Giizida, Shaikh Sanai died during the days of Sultan 
Bahram Shdh ; but according to some learned men, that event 
took place in the year 525 a.h. (1130-1 a.d.), which was the 
year in which the Sadihat was competed. 

Among the eloquent men, adorners of discourse, and among 
poets abounding in eloquence, Nasru-lla bin ’Abdu-1 Hamid bin 
Abu-1 M’ali and Saiyid Hasan Ghaznivi were contemporaries 
with Bahram Shah. Hasru-lla wrote the Kalila and JDamna, in 
the style which is now curi'ent among mankind, and dedicated 
it to this Sultdn ; and Saiyid Hasan, on the day of Bahrdm’s 
accession, composed an ode, the first line of which is as follows : . 

“ A voice came from the seventh Heaven, 

That Bahram Shah was the king of the world.” 
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In (he Giizifh it i? written, that wlion Saivid Hasan 

wont on a pilgriinago to the tomb of ^rnlianiniad. the host of 
inon (and upon whom let there he peace niid henedictions !). he 
made a tnmslation of a pancgvric which liad lu'cn written in 
hononr of his Holiness, and read the verse^’ before tlio Prophet’s 
splendid sepulchre. "When he arrived at this verse, viz. — 

“ I have not boasted of being among your de'^cetulanfs. 

But have only made a sliglit encomium, oh. my beloved 1 

Send me out from thy presence a robe of honour.” 

— a hand holding a cloak stretched itself out from the vatdt. and 
said. “ Take it. 0 mv son.” But (Jod know.s everything ! 

• * * • ‘V 

/ 

SuKd)! JC/iu<n'i S/t(Vi. 

On the death of llnhrani Shah, his son Khnsru Shah,’ with 
the consent of all the nobles, succeeded to the throne; but. having 
received repeated information of the ajtproach of ’Alau-d din 
Husain, he fled towards Hindustan. Husain Ohori entered 
Ghaznin, and showed not the sliglitest mercy, murdering the 
inhabitant.?, pillaging, burning, and ra/ing to tiic ground ail the 
building.s.~ Ho then appointed his two nephew.? Ghiyasu-d din 
and Sultan Shahubu-d din ruler.s of the conntrv, and retuniod 
to Ghor. 

According to Hamdn-lla Mustaufi and some other Instorians, 
these two Sultans, by means of cunning str.atagcms, seized 
Khusru Shah, and imprisoned liim in a fort, where he died in 
555 A.H. (1160 A.D.), and thus was terminated the rule of tho 
Ghaznivides. In the Hauzafu-s Sa/d, however, it is written, 
that Khusru Shah reigned at Ltllior two years after lie fled 
from Ghaznin, and that on his death lie was succeeded by his 
son Khusru Malik. In the year 583 a.h. (1187-8), Sultan 
Ghiy&su-d din obtained a victory at Labor, and seized Klmsru 

1 The Tahah'tt-i Ndsiri styles him “Tarainu-d daula.” The Turilch-i Giizlda, 
“Zahiru-d daula.” 

^ Other authors toll us tho tombs of Mnhmhd, Mas’tid, and Ibrfihim were ex- 
cepted; the first two for tho valour, the last for the sanctity, of the ocoupaiits. 
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Malik, whom he sent to Ghay.nin and imprisonocld Soon after 
this, all the family of tlic Ghazniviclo kings fell into the hands 
of the Ghorians, who put them to death, and depressed the 
standard of the dominion and of the lives of those Sultdns who 
liad heon the canons of justice!' 

' llio ^runtal-hnhu-t Ti>icuri/;h of IClifikt Shtn'iz pay? that lie avas impnEoned in 
tlic fort of Gliurjistfiii ; avlicro he, liis son ISahrfiin Shah, and all the Ghaznividc 
family, were put to death, 

* A dilTercnt account of the eloping reigns of the Ghaznividc dynasty is given 
in the Extracts from the Talah'tt-i KAsiri and by Firishta. 
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Ti?LRrKH-I iBR.^nrMr; 

OR 

TAWXRrKH-I HTJMAYU'Nr; 


OR 

TARrKH-i huma:yu'n. 

A woKK under the title Tdrilth-i Ibrdhimi is described by 
Major Charles Stewart as an abridged history of India from the 
earliest times to the conquest of that country by Sultan B4bar. 
It is mentioned as a quarto volume in the collection" of Tippu 
Sultan. The author’s name is given as Ibrdhim bin Hariri, 
and the work was dedicated to Sult&n Babar, a.d. 1528. (See 
Stewart’s Descriptive Catalogue^ etc., p. 13.) 

Under this name the more famous history of Firishta is 
frequently quoted by native historians, in consequence of its 
having been compiled under the patronage of Ibrahim ’Adil 
Shah, of Bijapur ; but I have never met with the work quoted 
by Stewart, nor heard of its existence in any library in India. 

[A copy of the work so noticed in Sir H. Elliot’s first edition is 
in the Library of the Bast India Office, Ho. 428, and was brought 
to the notice of Sir H. Elliot by Mr. Morley. A comparison of 
Mr. Morley’s summary of the contents and of a few extracts 
copied by that gentleman proved the work to be the same as 
one discovered in the Moti Mahal at Lucknow, under the title 
of Tawdrikh-i Humdyuni. There is a copy also bearing the 
same name in Paris. The Hawab of Jhajjar possesses a copy, 
apparently about 200 years old, which is lettered Tdrikh-i Tahari, 
and another excellent copy is the property of Hdji Muhammad 
of Peshawar. 
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The account of India begins with the Dehli slave kings, and 
incidental notices of those of G-ujardt occur, in consequence of 
Humayun’s connexion with that province. The history comes 
down to the time of Humayun, in whose reign the writer lived. 
Tlie references to authorities are few, hut the lives of learned 
men are introduced, as in the SaUhu-s Siyar of Khondamfr. A 
comparison of the two works may show that the Humayiini is an 
abridgment of the larger work. The similarity of name and 
the termination of the work in the reign of Humayun led Sir 
H. Elliot to imagine that it might possibly turn out to be 
the Kanun-i Himdyuni of Khondamir, already referred to at 
page 143. This, however, cannot be, for Khondamir died in 
941 H., and the work before us records Huraayun’s flight to Persia 
in 950, and carries his histoiy down to his restoration, including 
the capture of Kandahar, and his entry into Kabul in 952 h. 

The following is Mr. Morley’s description of the copy in the 
East India Library. 

“ TdrikJi-i Ibrdhmi, the name of the MS,, is inscribed on the 
back of the first page, the title being so written by two foi’mer 
possessors, and in one instance with the addition of the Avords 
Tasnif-i Ibrdhim ibn JBLarir. I do not find, however, either the 
title of the Avork or the name of the author expressed in the 
body of the book. The MS. bears no signs of e\ev having 
belonged to Tippu. 

There is no Preface ; the BIS. begins at once, • after the 
Bismillah. The author goes on to state the number of years 
that have elapsed from the Creation of the AAmrld to the time 
of Bluhammad, according to the computation of various authors, 
bea'inniner AA’ith Tabari. The work is not divided into books, 
chapters, sections, etc,, as is usually the case, but presents the 
customary contents of a general history in the usual order. 

The Patriarchs and Prophets, beginning Avith Adam, pp. 4 
to 59. 

Wise men and Philosophers (Lukmdn, Afldtiin, etc.), pp. 90 
to 70. 
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Peslid^dians, etc., from Kaiomars to Yazdajird, pp. 70 to 117. 

Muliammad, liis ancestors and descendants, and tlie earlier 
years of Islam, pp. 118 to 184. 

The Twelve Imdms, pp. 184 to 215. 

The princes of the Bani Ummayya, pp. 215 to 259. 

The Khallfahs of the Bani ’Abbas, pp. 259 to 334. 

The dynasties which arose during the time of the Bani ’Abbds, 
viz., Tahirides, Satfdrides, Samdnides, Grhaznivides, Khwariz- 
mians, Atabaks, Muzaffarides, Grhorides, etc., pp. 334 to 377. 

The Ohangiz Khanians, Kard Kuinlu, etc., pp. 377 to 433. 

The Sultans of Hind, t.e., the Pathdns, from Kutbu-d din to 
A.H. 952, pp. 433 to 443. 

The Sultans of G-ujarat, from Muzaffar Sh^li (A.H. 793) to 
Mahmud Shdh bin Latif Shah (a.h. 943), pp. 443 to 445. 

Timur, and his descendants to a.h. 951, when Humdyun had 
sought refuge in Persia, pp. 445 to 498. Imperfect at the end. 

The history is everywhere very concise, as is shown by the 
above Table of Contents, but it is even more so than is apparent 
by the table, as it is interspersed with the lives of eminent and 
learned persons ; for instance, the account of Harunu-r Rashid 
occupies but tliirteen lines ; then follows a notice of the Imam 
Mdlik 'bin Anas (the founder of the Maliki sect of Sunnis), 
which comprises twenty-two lines, and an account of the Bar- 
makis extending to twenty-one lines. A1 Mustansir Bi-llah is 
dismissed also in thirteen lines, whilst no less than 149 lines 
are devoted to the lives of Faridu-d din ’Attar, and other learned 
Shaikhs. These biographical notices indeed seem to be the 
most important part of the work, which, however, is very copious 
in dates, and so far useful, even when merely enumerating the 
succession of a line of kings. 

If this be the MS. described by Stewart at p. 13, Ho. xxxi. 
of his Catalogue, he is wrong in calling it an abridged History of 
India, and also in stating that it extends only to the conquest by 
Babar, and that the work was dedicated to that prince, since, as 
has been above stated, it continues the history down to the reign 
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of Humayun, and the year of the Hijra 951. At this point 
the MS. is left unfinished by the transcriber, not being imperfect 
by mutilation. The last twenty-two pages are nearly destitute of 
diacritical points. The size of the book is nine inches by four 
and a half. Tlie character is Hasta’lik, and there are nineteen 
lines in a page.” 

A comparison of the last words of the MS. in the East India 
Library with those of the Lucknow copy shows that the latter 
contains only one leaf more than the former; and there is among 
Sir H. Elliot’s papers the concluding words of another cop}' 
(perhaps that of Peshawar), wdiich are identical with those of 
the London MS. These, however, are manifestly imperfect, for 
they break off in the very middle of a sentence. The Jliajjar 
copy has also lost a leaf at the end, but the missing portion is 
not identical with the one deficient in the other copies. 

Tlie work is a mere compendium. Humdyun’s reign, from 
his accession to his restoration, occupies less than 100 lines. 
Such a summary does not afford passages suitable for transla- 
tion, but two short pieces have been selected as specimens ; the 
latter of which shows where the East India Library copy bfeaks 
off* abruptly.] 


EXTRACTS, 

[Malik Ghij'asu-d din Pir ’AH assumed the crown after the 
death of his father. Ho threw open the gates of kindness and 
generosity to people of every sort, and carried on the govern- 
ment of Khurdsan until the month of Miiharram, 7S1 n. On 
this dale, Sdhib-Eiran Amir Timiir made himself master of 
Ilir/it by a treaty of peace, and taking the king prisoner, sent 
him to Samarkand. In the month of Pamazan, 7S5, the king 
and all his family tasted the nectar of martyrdom. Among the 
great and learned men who lived in the time of these kings w.as 
Ahii-I Makarim Shaikh Kuknu-d din 'Alau-d danla (and .-'O on 
with the life of the Shaikh). 
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Humdyun marcliiug from Kaiwdu,^ tlie city of Kandahar was 
favoured with the light of the royal countenance on the 11th 
Muharram, 952 h. In the course of Jumdda-1 awwal, he captured 
the fort of Kandah4r, and there pai'doned the offences of Muham- 
mad ’Askari Mirza. About the middle of Sha’bdn, he placed 
himself at the head of his forces, and marched to Kdbul. Mirza 
Muhammad Kamran, notwithstanding his large army, had not 
the courage to encounter him, but fled to Sind. On the 11th 
Eamaz^n, His Majesty entered Kabul, lilce the soul into the body, 
or a rose into its parterre, and taking the people under his care 
and protection, they found rest in the shadow of his benevolence.] 


^ Here the East India Library copy terminates. 
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TirZAK-I BABARf; 

OR, 

WA'KTAT-I BABARr. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP BABAR. 


The Commentaries of Babar, originally written in Turk!, 
were translated into Persian in the middle of Akbar’s reign, 
by ’Abdu-r Rahim, JThdn EJidndn^ and are well known to 
the English reader by the admirable translation of Dr. Leyden 
and Mr, Erskine. The Persian translation was presented to the 
Emperor Akbar in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, 998 H. 
(1590 A.D.),^ and the translator died in 1627 A.D., at the age 
^of seventy-two. 

(^Babar’s memoirs form one of the best and most faithful pieces 
of autobiography extant ; they are infinitely superior to the hypo- 
critical revelations of Timur, ^ and the pompous declamation of 
Jahangir — not inferior in any respect to the Expedition of 
Xenophon, and rank but little below the Commentaries of Caesar, 
They are equal in simplicity, and exhibit much less dissimulation 
than that celebrated work. The Emperor Jahangir states that 
he himself added some chapters to the work in the Turki 
language, in which language Captain Hawkins, on his visit to 
Agra in A.n. 1609, conversed with him. The language of 
BS,bar’s original is in the purest dialect of the Turki language, 
not being so much intermixed as that of the other Turkish 
tribes with terms derived from the Arabic and Persian. 

P Blochmann’s ’Ain Ahhari, pp. 105 and 335, Ahhar-ndma, Lucknow edition, 
Tol. iii., p. 696.] * See toI. iii., p. 389. 
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Zalih’u-d din Muliammad, surnamed Babar, or the Tiger, -was] 
one of the descendants of Ohangiz Khdn and of Timur; and' 
though inheriting only the small kingdom of Farghana, in 
Bucharia, ultimately extended his dominions by conquest to 
Dehli and the greater part of Hindustan ; and transmitted to 
his descendants the magnificent empire of the Mughals. He was 
born in 1482, and died in 1530. Passing the greater part of 
his time in desperate military expeditions, he was a great 
general and a profound politician; he was an educated and 
accomplished man, and an eminent scholar in Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindi ; he was also an elegant poet ; a minute and 
fastidious critic in all the niceties and elegancies of diction; 
a curious and exact observer of the statistical phenomena of 
every region he entered ; a great admirer of beautiful prospects 
and fine flowers ; and, though a devoted Muhammadan in his 
way, a very resolute aud jovial drinker of wine. Grood-huraoured, 
brave, munificent, sagacious, and frank in his character, he might 
have been a Henry lY. if his training had been in Europe ; and 
even as he is, he is less stained, perhaps, by the Asiatic vices of 
cruelty and perfidy than any other in the list of Asia’s conquerors. 
The work under notice is a faithful account of his own life and 
transactions, written, with some considerable blanks, up to the 
year 1508, in the form of a narrative, from which time to 1519 
there is a blank ; aud it is continued afterwards, as a journal, 
till 1529. 

The translation was begun by the learned and enterprising Dr. 
Leyden, and was completed and the whole of the valuable com- 
mentary added by Mr. W. Brskine, on the solicitation of the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm. The greater 
part of the translation was finished and transmitted to England 
in 1817, but was only committed to the press in the course of 
1826. It is illustrated by intelligent and learned notes, and by 
introductory dissertations, clear, masterly, and full of instruction. 
The preface to the translation contains a learned account of 
the Turki language (in which these memoirs were written), the 
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pTOV.'itiini: (itiiL'iif f'i' Ci'idrnl 
2uiu"A‘^ luttiro,** 


-A'^ia — .’'Onin valiiaOlo rorroctions of 
of tin' lii^'(itu(oi of 'I’l'mur — and a 


very rloar oxplaiintion nf tip* nii-tliod «'nij)!oy(‘d in tin* traii?lation, 
and the variouK Ip'lfp; !/y n itirh tin* i^rcat diflleiiltii'j^ of tlw in'k 
wiTc t'l’lifvod. 'rip* fir.'t Introduction, houfvcr, contains’ much 
more valuahh* tnatt* r; it i*< devoted to an ncconnl of the great 
'rutnr fri!".s. avIio, und'-r tlie denomination of the Turlci, tlic 
Mne)ial. ami tin* IMnnchu I’nepjf, mav be .‘•aid to occupy tlie 
whole va-^t extent of v\.‘'ia. north of IlimhiHtan and part of Peivia, 
and we.-'tward from (/liina. 'J'he K{>cond Introfliiction contains 
n brief hut clear ate.tra<-t of the history of Mnghalistan, from the 
lime <»f Timur to Ih'ihar, together willi an excellent m(,'tnoir of 
the map which accompanies the worlc, and an account of the 
gcogniphy of jhilchara. 

'I'ho body of the work, independent of the historical value of 
the transactions which it reconls, abounds’ in statistical account.? 
which evidently display the inonaredi ns a man of geiiin.? and 
ohscrvalion. Modern travfdlers have agreed that his descriptions 
of Kuhnl and its environs, a.« well as of Parghilnn, and the 
countric.s to the north of Ilimluku.sh, are not to be e.xccedod for 
their fidelity and coniprehensivenc.ss. */ 

The mo.st remarkable piece of .statistic.?, however, with which 
ho has funii.s’hcd n.s, is in Ids account of Jlindustaii, whicli lie 
first entered a.s a compieror in 1525. It occiipic.s in the trans- 
lation twenty-five clo.scly j)rintcd qnarto pages ; and contains, 
not only an exact account of its boundaries, population, rc.sourccs, 
revonuc.s, and division.‘=, but a full enumeration of all its useful 
fruit.s, tree-s, birds, beasts, and fislic.s, with such a minute descrip- 
tion of their several ]iabitndc.s and peculiarities as would make no 
contemptible figure in a modern work of natural history — care- 
fully distinguishing the facts wliich rest on his own observation 
from those which ho gives only on the testimony of others, and 
making many suggestions as to the means of improving, or trans- 
ferring them from one region to another. 

Ho mentions, for instance, the introduction of the plantain at 
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Kabul, wliere it was foi4nd to thrive very well, which shows the 
elevation at which it |will grow; respecting which there has 
been some discussion inf India. A^ew extracts from his graphi c 
account, in which ho fexhibits all the prejudices of a fastidious 
Englishman, will not jfce deemed out of place here. 

“ Hindustan is sitif ated in the first, second, and third climates, 
No part of it is in t#ie fourth. It is a remarkably fine country. 
It is quite a diffcroi|it world, compared with our countries. Its 
hills and rivers, its/ forests and plains, its animals and plants, its 
inhabitants and th/eir languages, its winds and rains, are all of a 
different nature. / Although the Garrasils (or hot districts), in 
the territory of h/abul, bear, in many respects, some resemblance 
to Hindustan, v/hile in other particulars they differ, yet you 
have no sooner; passed the river Sind than the country, the 
trees, the stoned, the wandering tribes, the manners and customs 
of the people, dre all entirely those of Hindustan. The northern 
range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on crossing 
the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range 
of mountains, ! connected with Kashmir, such as Pakhali and 
Shamang. Most of them, though now independent of Kashmir, 
were formerly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and states, and 

countries, and extend all the way to Bengal and the shores of 
the Great Ocean. About these hills are other tribes of men.” 

“ The country and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. ( 
All its towns and lands have a uniform look : its gardens have 
no walls ; the greater part of it is a level plain. The banks of its 
rivers and streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents 
that descend during the rainy season, are worn deep into the 
channel, which makes it generally dif&cult and troublesome to 
. cross them. In many places the plain is covered by a thorny 
brushwood to such a degree that the people of the imrganas^ 
relying'" on these forests, take shelter in them, and trusting to 
thmr' inaccessible situation, often continue in a state of revolt, 
/'^fusing to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, if you except the 
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seem to form part of our acquaintance, and to live amongst us as 
one of ourselves. 

But the great charm of the work is in the character of the 
author, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retaining 
the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easj and 
sociable temper with which he set out on his career, and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor diminished his sensibility to the 
enjoyment of nature and imagination. 

“It is a relief,” says his translator, “in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can 
weep for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his 
boj'hood.” He speaks witli as much interest of his mother and 
female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside ; and his 
friends make almost as great a figure in the personal part of his 
narrative as he does himself. He repeats their sajnngs, records 
their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventures, and some- 
times jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter on the affairs of his government to his most 
confidential counsellor Khwaja Kilan (then at Kabul), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s sake, excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them.” He 
endeavours afterwards to persuade Khwaja Kildu to leave off 
wine, as he had done ; and says, in substance, “ Drinking Avas a 
very pleasant thing with our old friends and companions j but 
now that you have only Shir Ahmad and Haidar Kuli to take 
your wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off.” In 
the same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his 
residence at Kabul, and adds, “They very recentlj’- brought 
me a single musk-melon ; Avhile cutting it up, I felt myself 
affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my 
exile from my native country, and I could not help shedding 
tears Avhile I was eating it.” 

Babar AA'as a constant and jorial toper. Many a drinking party 
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ip recorded in his ^TenioirP, with at leapt np jnuel) iiiterePt, op his 
battles or nep:ociations ; and ujisuitable as they are to his station, 
they are not the least agreeable scenes in bis history. 'I’he jicr- 
{'oct ease and familiarity amnnij th«' company makes one forgel 
the prince in the man ; and the temptations that genendly lead 
to those excesses — a shady ^vond, a hill with a line prospect, or 
the idleness of a boat floating down a river: together with the 
nmnsements with which they are accompanied, oxleinporary 
verses, recitations in Tnrki and l'*er---ian, with sometimes a song, 
and often a contest of roparteo — greatly diminish the coarseness 
that might attach to such scones of dissij)ation. Even in the 
middle of a harassinti: ai\d dcpultory campaign, there is no in- 
termission of this excessive jollity, though it sometimes puts the 
parties into jeopardy ; for example : . 

“We continued at this plane drinking till the sun was on the 
decline, when wo set out. Those who ha<l hocji of the party 
were completely drunk. iSaiyid Kasim was so drunk ihnt two of 
his servants were obliged to j)ut him on horschack. and hrongliL 
him to tho\;amp with great difiicnlty. Post Mnhannnad Bakir 
^Yas so far gone, that Amin Midiammad Tarkhan, IMasti Cbibrab, 
and those who were alons: with him. were nnahle, with all their 
exertions, to get him on horseback. They poured a groat (piantity 
of water over him, but all to no purpose. At this moment a hodj’’ 
of Afghans appeared in sight. Amin JIuhammad Tarkhan, 
being veiy drunk, gravely gave it as his oj)inion, that rather 
than leave liim in the condition in which he was, to fall into the 
hands of the encni}', it was hotter at once to cut off his head and 
carry it away. Making another exertion, however, with much 
difficulty, they contrived to throw him upon a horse, which they 
led along, and so brought him off.” 

On some occasions they contrived to bo drunk four times in 
twenty -four hours. The gallant prince contents himself with a 
strong ma’jiin'^ one day; hut “next morning we had a drinking 
party in the same tent. Wo continued drinking till night. On 

1 [An intoxicating electuary.] 
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tlie following morning w'e again had an earl}’- cup, and, getting 
intoxicated, went to sleep. About noon-day jwayers, we left 
Istdlif, and I took a mcCjiin on the road. It was about aflornooii 
prayers before I reached Bahzadi. The crops Avere extremely 
good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, such of 
my companions as -vv'ere fond of wine began to contrive another 
drinking-bout. Although I had taken a nidjiin, yet, as the crops 
Avere uncommonly fine, Ave sat doAvn under some trees that had 
yielded a plentiful load of fi.’uit, and began to drink. We kept 
up the party in the same place till bed-time prayers.” J 

In a year or two after this, Avhen he seems to be in a course 
of unusual indulgence, Ave meet Avith the following edifying 
remark : “ As I intend, Avhen forty years old, to abstain from 
Avine ; and as I noAv want somewhat less than one year of being 
forty, I drink wine most cojnoushj !" When forty conies, how- 
ever, Ave hear nothing of this sage resolution ; but haA’c a regular 
record of the Avine and ma'jtin parties as before, up to the year 
1527. In that year, lioAvcAmr, he is seized with rather a sudden 
fit of penitence, and has the resolution to begin a course of 
rigorous reform. There is sometliing rather picturesque in his 
very solemn and remarkable account of this great rcA'olution in 
liis habits.^ It Avmuld liaA'o been aa'cII if Bdbar liad earned out 
liis intention, and left off Avine sooner, for there seems good 
reason to think his indulgence in it shortened liis days. 

Bubar appears to have been of a frank and generous character ; 
and there arc throughout tlio BIcinoirs various traits of singular 
clemency and tenderness of heart for an Eastern monarch and 
professional Avarrior. He Aveeps ten avIioIc days for the loss of a 
friend Avho foil oAmr a precipice after onobf tlioir drinking parties, 
and spares the lives and even restores the domains of various 
chieftains Avho had betrayed his confidence and .afterwards fallen 
into his power. Yet there are traces of Asiatic ferocity, and of 
a hard-hearted wastefulness of life, Avhich remind its that avo are 
beyond the pale of European gallantry and Christian compa'-ion. 

' Sc<- iuffii. 
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in Ills war.-" in Afghani.'lan ami Imlia. tlio jni.-onoi^ are coinninnly 
bntohoivil in ooKl Mooil after tlio action; ami pretty ttnifornily a 
triumphal ]>Yrami(l is cn'clcd of their shulK-. 'J'heso liorrihle 
executions, too, are performed with nmch solemnity heforo the 
royal pavilion ; ami on one oco.a'-ion, it is incidentally recorded, 
that such was the nttmher of prisoners hrcoi^ht forward for this 
infntuous Imlolo'rv. that the soveicirrn’s tent had three times to 
he removed to a dilTeri tit station ; the ground heforo it being ho 
drenched with blood, and encumbered with quiveritjg carcases ! 
On one occasion, and on one only, an attempt was made to 
p(nson hini' — the motloT of one of the sovereigns whom he had 
dethroned liaviuo bribed his coohs and tasters to mix death in 
his repast. Upon the detection of the jdot, tho taster was cut. 
in pieces, tho cook flayed alive, and the scnllioms tramjdcd to 
death by elephants. Sueh, however, w.as the respect paid to rank, 
or the indulgence to maternal resentment, that (ho ]»rimo mover 
of the whole conspiracy, the (pteen duw.ager, i.s merely put tinder 
restraint, and has a contribution levied on her private ibrtnno. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, 
near the end of it, that .since ho was eleven ycar.s old lie liad 
never kept the fast of the llamav.an twice in any one place; and 
tho time not spent in war and travelling was occupied in hunting 
and other .sport.s, or in long excursions on liorsoback about tho 
country. On hi.s last journey, after hi.s health had begun to fail, 
he rode, in two day.s, from Xulpi to Agra (IGO mile.s), w’ithout 
auj' particular motive for despatch ; ami on tho .^timc journey, ho 
swam twice across the Gauge.s, as he .said he had dono with every 
other river he had mot with. His mind was as active as Ids 
body ; besides the businc.ss of tho kingdom, ho was constantly 
taken up with aqueducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
as well as introducing new fruits and other productions of remote 
countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegant Persian 
poems and a collection of Turlci compositions, which are men- 
tioned as giving him a high rank among tho poets of his o^Yn 
country. 
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'J'lip i\I('nHiirrf of Bi'ibnr iTtiinincfl f'tr a tijiio iiniciiown, until 
llit'V W'lv from the 'I’urK'i into tin* more popular 

laii'MinfO' of Pf-r.-in. It dilUtMilf to lo-lieve that lliovnro tlie 

^ *• 

work of an Af-iatir and a f-overciLrn. Tlionoli ropio\i?ly, and ratlicr 
dilVu'-oly written, they .are jK-rfoe'ly free from the ornamental 
verl)o‘-i(y. file eternal nietajihor, and puerile exai'^emfionH of nio?t 
Oriental cornpo'-itions ; and (hotioh .‘'avonrin^' .«o far of royalty 
as to .ahound in de^eriptioie^ of div-'-e^ and ceremonies, they are 
vet occupied in the main with concerns irreatly too nifional and 
hnmlde to h" mucli in favour with monarflis. 'J’he I'lngHsh trans- 
lation PeiMiis to have imhihed the very spirit of the original. Ihc 
style is singularly liajipy, strikingly characteristic, though perfectly 
natural, and ccinally remote from the n‘-ual inflated language of 
tin* l‘la‘'t, and from the imitation of scriptural simplicity into 
which other translators of similar works have fallen. 

[In later life Mr. Erskine .again took up the stdijcet in which 
he had gained distinction. “ Olxerving that most of our general 
histories ” were based “ on the brief but judicious abridgment of 
]''irishta,” “it .‘•cemed that a nation po'^sessing sncli an empire as 
that of the llritish in India, ought to liave some ampler record 
of the transactions of the diderent dynasties wliich preceded their 
own in that country.*’ “ Tlio most natural and cfl’ectual means 
of supplying this want, ho thought, would certainly be n general 
edition of the historians of Indi.'i, — a Corpus Scriptorum Ilistorias 
Indicre,” in fact, such a work .as Sir H. Elliot had projected, 
and of wliich the present is an iinporfcct realization. Seeing the 
difficulties in the way of sucli a work, lie directed liis energies 
“to furnish from as many of the liistorians of India as wore 
accessible to tlio author, such a narrative of public events during 
the first six Emperors of the House of Timur, from Bcibar to 
Aurangzib, as might bo at once more minute and more autlientic, 
than, so far as the author knows, has yet appeared in any 
European language.” Death prevented the accomplishment of 
this design, but the history of the reigns of Babar and of 
Humdyun, which the author Iiad completed before his decease, 
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was publislied afterwards in 1854, in two voliuncs. These con- 
tain a full and minute account of the rcifrns of Babar and liis 

v» 

son, leaving nothinsr to bo desired for the elucidation of the 
histor}’- of those times. AVero the present work intended only to 
supply now matter and to make up previous deficiencies, the 
reigns of Babar and Humajnin might well bo passed over : but 
as the book is intended to bo a continuous history, the annals of 
these reigns must have their place in it, though there will not bo 
tho necessity of entering upon them so fully as their importance 
would otherwise require. Babar is essentially tho historian of 
his owi times, and tho Extracts which follow give tho history of 
his conquest of India. They have been taken from Erskine's 
translation. 

The foregoing article was already in typo when a now transla- 
tion of Babar’s Memoirs issued from the press. Tliis translation 
has been made direct from tho Turki, or Jaghatai, language into 
French by M. Pavet do Gourteille, of tho College do France. 
The text employed was the edition published at Kasan in 1857 
by M. Ilrainski. M. dc Oourtoillc, rendering duo justice to the 
English translation of tho Memoirs, declares liis solo motive for 
undertaking: a new one was that the Ens:lish version had been 
drawn more from the Persian translation than from the original 
Turki. Though the English translators possessed tho original 
version, they had but a limited knowledge of its language, and 
they “ relied principally on the Persian.” Such being tho case, 
M. de Gourteille has rendered good service by supplying a new 
version direct from the lanscuase in which the illustrious author 
wrote, and thus dissipating all misgivings as to tho accuracy of 
the Persian translation from which our Eno-lish version was 
taken. The following extracts have been carefully compared, 
and in both versions they tell exactly the same story. Some 
differences have been noted in the following pages, as well as 
some passages which are wanting in one or the other version, 
but these are differences which are attributable to the copyists 
rather than to the Persian translator. M. de Gourteille agrees 
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■with the English translators that Babar wrote the Memoirs late 
in life, and he also accords with them in believing that he left 
them incomplete, as we now possess them. Indeed, it is hardlj^ 
possible to think otherwise. Such an important work, by such 
an exalted personage, is not likely to have fallen out of notice, 
and to have been mutilated in the short interval between the 
date of its completion and of its translation into Persian. But 
the Turk! and Persian versions are both alike defective, and 
so the inference is unavoidable that the work was never 
completed. It is certain that, notwithstanding great search and 
inquiry, the missing years have never been found. Sir H. M. 
Elliot was encouraged in his researches by receiving an Extract 
purporting to be the historj’- of 931, one of the missing years; it 
turns out, however, to be the narrative of the uneventful 3 'car 
926, already published by Erskine. 

There is a very fine cojy of the Turki text in the Libraiy of 
the East India Office.^] ; 


Fh'st Invasion. 

On the 14th Safar, 925 (Eebruar}’- 15th, 1519)], wdien wo left 
Bajaur, we did it with the intention of attacking Balu-ah- before 
w'o returned to Kabul. We w'ere alwa^’s full of the idea of in- 
vading Hindustan. This was prevented various circumstances. 
Eor three or four months that the army had been detained in 
Bajaur, it had got no plunder of value. As Bahrah is on tlio 
borders of Hindustan, and was near at hand, I conceived that, if 
I -were now to push on without baggage, tho soldiers might light 
upon some booty. ^Moving on under these inq)rcssions, and 
plundering the Afgluiiis in our progress, when I reached Jlakiini, 
several of my ju'incip.al adherents advised me, that if we were to 
enter Hindustan, wo should do it on a proper footing, and with 

• Sco David’s Turtidi Grammar. — Jonrn. Asintiqu', 1S12, j). 72. Elnjirfidi, 
iJIcm. ii., J31. 

- T)io country on the Jilam or IIjdi'iK’s, near tbe tov, ii nf that iiimr, Iml cUiv-S.y 
on the right h.ink of tlie ri^er. 
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an adequate force. »** **■ Though the advice was perfectly’’ 
judicious, we made the inroad in sjfite of all these objections. 

Earlj’^ next morning we marched towards the passage over the 
Sind. I despatched Mir hluhammad Jula-hun in advance, with 
his brothers and some troops to escort them, for the purpose of 
examininc the banks of tlie river, both above and below. After 
sending on the army towards the river, I myself set off for 
Sawdti, which they likewise call Kark-klidna,* to hunt tlio 
rhinoceros. Wo started many rliinoccroscs, but as the countiy 
abounded in brushwood, we could not get at them. ^ 

Next morning, being Tlun-sday the 17th [IG], we crossed the 
ford with our horses, camels, and baggage ; the camp bazar and the 
infantiy were floated across on rafts. The same day the inhabi- 
tants of Nilab- waited on me, bringing an armed horse^ and 300 
Slidli-rukJtis'^ as o. 2 )csIiJcasIi. As soon as we had got all our people 
across, that same day at noon-day prayers, wo proceeded on our 
march, which we continued for one watch of the night, and halted 
at the river of Kacliali-kot. Marching thence before day, we 
crossed the river of Kacliah-kot, and the same evening sur- 
mounted the pass of Saugdaki,^ and lialted. Saiyid Kasim, 
Tshak Agha,'' who brought up the rear-guard, took a few Gujars 
who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads and brought 
them in. 

Marching at the dawn fi'om Sangd&ki, and crossing the river 
Suhan’’^ about nOon-day pi*ayers, wo encamped. Our stragglers 
continued to cOme in till midnight. It was an uncommonly 
long and severe march, and as it was made when our horses were 
lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard on them, so that many 

^ [P. de C. reads “ Gurk,” but Kar^ is tlio Persian for rliinoceros.] 

® MlS,b lies fifteen miles below Attok on the Sind; 

® [“ Nine borscs.” — P. de C.] 

* Something less than 151. sterling. 

® The river of Kachah-kot is the Harrft or river of Gharshin. By his ascending 
a pass so speedily after leaving the river, and by his reaching the Swan so soon, 
it appears that Bfibar turned sharp to the south after crossing the Harru. 

® [P. de C. translates this “ chamberlain.”] 

’ Or Swfiu, which lies between the Sind and Jilam. 
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liorses B’’ere worn out and fell down by tbe way. Seven Z'osfrom 
Bahrali^ to tbe north there is a hill. This hill, in the Zafar- 
ndma, and some other books, is called the hill of Jud. At first, 
I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but aftenvards discovered 
that in this hill there were two races of men descended from the 
same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Janjuhah. * * * 

As I always had the conquest of Hindustan at heart, and as 
the conquest of Bahrah, Khushab, Ohinab and Ohaniut,- among 
which I now was, had long been in the possession of the Turks, 
I regai’dcd them as ni}’- own domains, and was resolved to acquire 
the possession of them either by war or peace. It was, therefore, 
right and necessary that the people of the hill should bo well 
treated. I accordingly issued orders that no one should molest 
or trouble their flocks and herds, or take from them to the value 
of a bit of thread or a broken needle. 

Marching thence rather late, about noon-day prayers, wo 
reached Kaldah-kahar,^ where we halted. This Kaldnh-kahar is 
a considerable place. * ^ * At dawn wc set out from Kaldah- 
kahar. On tbe very top of tbe Pass of Hambatu wo met in 
different places men wlio were coming bringing in j)cshl:nshts 
of small value, and tendering tlieir submission. * * ^ About 
luncheon time we i-caclicd the bottom of tlio pass, where wo 
lialtod. * * * Having cleared tbe pass, and emerged from the 
wooded gi'ound, I formed the army in regular array, with right 
and loft wing and centre, and marched towards Babrah. When 
wo bad nearly reached that place, Deo Hindu, and the sou of 
Saktu, who were servants of’Ali ]vlum,‘ the sou of DaulatKlu'm 

’ Perhnp'; tlic Rh'ini, yoiitb of the Swf»n. 

3 Jhhrnli at prosoiit lits nrar J’ind Dfulan Khfm, to the sotifli-eist of 
or Ilyihi'-pi ; Iml the ili-irict, in Ufibar’s time, extendcil on Inith of tlic rivir, 
and tfic enpital was to the north. Khii'lifili lies lower down the river. Chin.'ih 
prohnhiy hlrt tchc-d over to the river of that name, the ftneient Aec^ines, >'o Chnniilt 
can he found; p''rhnpi it is Battiul, touUi-crist of .\Uiik, by a tuii'.ake in 

v.Titin;:. Bahrah at this time helnn^i’d to *,V!i Khan, the .«on of Daulat Khfin, IJ.'iV.i.m 
of I/diore nnd' T the tin;"' of l>eUd, 

^ [K-'ilrnh-Laliar in Sir H. Kiliofs MS. ; it is the jin '• nt Knll-sr-laln'r.] 

* [Sir H. r.Uiot’s MS. diffirs ‘’.("htly here; tn apo doer Ihavit (!>' (.'I'lifti'dls’s 
Irar.-b’.ion, v.liich runs a« f'lbw-i : *• Aa I appnucle.i’ l!aht.d>, my par;i*'.r.t, .sath 
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Tusuf Khail, acconipnuicd by tlio licad men of IJalivab, met us, 
bringing each a horse and camel as pcsJiIcasIt, and tendered their 
submission and service. Noon-day prayers Avero over Avlien wo 
halted to the east of Uahi-ah, on the banks of the river Bebat, on 
a green field of grass, without having done the people of Bahrah 
the least injury or damage. 

From the time that Timur Beg had invaded Hindustan and 
again left it, those countries of Bahrali, Khuslnib, Chinah, and 
Chanivit had remained in the possession of the family of Tinivir 
Beg, and of their dependents and adherents, Sultan Mas’ud 
!Miiv.a. the grandson of Shah Rukh jMirza, and son of Siiirgh- 
namsh^ jNlirza, Avas, in those days, the ruler and chief of Kabul 
and Zabul, on Avhich account ho got the title of Sultdu Mas’iid 
Kdbuli. ^ ^ ^ 

Next morning I sent out foraging parties in proper directions, 
and aftcrAvards rodo round Bahrah. * * * On Wednesday, the 
22nd, 1 sent for tho headmen and chandharh of Bahrah, and 
agreed AAuth them for tho sum of 400,000 8hdh-ruhhis- as tho 
ransom of their property ; and collectors Avero appointed to 
receive the amount. ♦ ^ learned that the troops had 

exercised some severities toAA’ards the inhabitants of Bahrah, and 
Avere using them ill, I sent out a party, Avho having seized a few 
of the soldiers that had been guilty of excesses, I put some of 
them to death, and slit the noses of some others, and made them 
be led about the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the 
countries that had belonged to the Turks as my own territories, 
I therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

Dalvali Hindu, son of Tfisuf Khaili, and one of tlic dependents of ’Ali Edifin, the 
son of Sangu, and some of the chiefs of Bahrah, came before me, and paid homage 
by presenting a horse.”] 

' [Souiourganmish=S6i<irganmish. — ^P. de C.] 

® Nearly 20,000Z. sterling. [Pavet de Courteille’s version of the Jaghatai is very 
different — “I summoned to my camp tho chief men of Bahrah and the principal 
merchants, and after having settled •with them 1000 Sh&,h-ru]ihfs as the ransom 
for their persons, I sent some collectors specially appointed to receive this sum.”] 

^ [The Jaghatai version is as follo-ws; “Having been informed that the soldiers 
Avere illtreating and plundering the people of Bahrah, I ordered some of my followers 
to chastise those who had been wanting in discipline.”] 
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^ People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to be 
sent in a friendly and peaceable way into the countries that had 
been occupied by the Turks, it could do no harm. I therefore 
despatched Mulla Murshid to Sultan Ibrahim, whose father 
Sultan Iskandar had died five or six months before, and who had 
succeeded his father in the empire of Hindustan ; and giving 
him the name and style of ambassador, sent him to demand 
that the countries which from old times had belonired to the 
Turks should be given up to me. Besides these letters for 
Sultan Ibrahim, I gave Mulla Murshid letters to Daulat Kh^n, 
and having also delivered to him verbal instructions, dismissed 
him on his mission. The people of Hindustan, and particularly 
the Afghans, are a strangely foolish and senseless race, possessed 
of little reflection, and less foresight. They can neither persist 
in and manfully support a war, nor can they continue in a state 
of amity and friendship. This person, who was sent by me, 
Daulat Khdn detained some time in Lahore, neither seeing him 
himself, nor suffering him to proceed to Sultdn Ibraliira ; so 
that my envoy, five months after, I’eturned to Kabul without 
having received any answer. 

On Friday, letters of submission came from the people of 
Khushab. * * * We remained one day in the fort of Bahrali, 
which they call JaMn-mmid, and on the morning of Tuesday 
we marched, and encamped on the rising grounds which skirt 
along Bahrah towards the north.^ * * * Next morning, after tlie 
Diwan was dismissed, when I had finished my ride, I went on 
board of a boat, and had a drinking party. * * * 

In the hill country between Hilab and Balirali, but apart from 
the tribes of Jud and Janjuhah, and adjoining to the l)ill country 
of Kashmir, are the Jats,^ Gitjars, and many otlier men of similar 
tribes, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley. Their hdldm W’as of the Gakkar race, and their govern- 

> [Tlicrc is not a -word of tins paragraph in the Jnglmtai.] 

- [For “the north,” the Jnghatai reads “itfadl.”] 

3 [The Jaghatai reads “ Jats.” — Sec Elliot’s Glossary, i., 131.J 
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moiit resembled that of the Jud and Janjuliali. The government 
of these tribes, -which stretch along the skirt of the hills, was at 
that time held by Tdttir Gakkar and Hati Gakkar, sons of the 
same family j they were cousins. Their places of strength were 
situated on ravines and steep precipices, Tlvc name of Tatar’s 
stronghold was Parhalahd It was considerably lower than tho 
snowy mountains. Hati’s country is close adjoining to the hills, 
Hati had also brought over to his interest Baba Khdn, who 
held Kalinjar. Tdtdr Gakkar had waited on Haulat Khan, and 
was in a certain way subject to him. Hdti liad never visited 
him, but remained in an independent turbulent slate. T atar at the 
desire of tho amirs of Hindustan, and in conjunction with them, 
had taken a position with his army several miles oil’, and in some 
sort kept Hati in a state of blockade. At the very time when 
we were in Bahrah, Hati had advanced upon Tfitiir by a stra- 
tagem, had surprised and slain him, and taken his country, Iris 
women, aud all his property. ^ 

Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way as to 
give a prospect of its being kept quiet, on Sunday, tho lltli of tho 
first EabB, I marched from Bahrah on my return to Kabul. ^ * 

Some persons who wore acquainted with the country, and with 
the political situation of the neighbouring territories, and par- 
ticularly the Janjuhah, who were the old enemies of the Gaklcars, 
represented to me that Hati tho Gakkar had been guilty of maiy 
acts of violence, had infested the highways by his robberies," and 
harassed the inhabitants ; that therefore it was necessary either 
to effect his expulsion from this quarter, or, at least, to inflict on 
him exemplary punishment. 

For effecting this object, next morning I left Khwdjah Mir 
Mirdn and Mfram Hasir in charge of tho camp, and about break- 
fast time, set out with a body of light troops, to fall upon Hdti 
Gakkar, who, a few days before, had killed Tatar, seized the 
country of Parhalah, and was now at Parhalah, as has been 
mentioned. About afternoon prayers we halted and baited our 


^ [Pirala. — 


* [This sentence is not in the Jaghatai.] 
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horses ; and set off again about bed-time prayers. Our guide 
was a servant of the Malik-hast^ named Surpa.^ He was a Giijar. 
All night long we proceeded straight on in our course, but halted 
towards morning, and sent on Beg Muhammad Mughal towards 
their camp. When it was beginning to be light, we again 
mounted ; and about luncheon time ® put on our armour and 
increased our speed. About a lto& from the place where we had 
made this halt, Parhdlah began to appear faintly in sight. The 
skirmishers were now pushed forward ; the right wing proceeded 
to the east of Parhalah. Kiich Beg, who belonged to that wing, 
was directed to follow in their rear, by way of reserve. The left 
wing and centre poured in straight towards Parhalah. Dost Beg 
was appointed to command the party charged to support the left 
wing and centre, who made the direct attack on Parhalah. 

Parhdlah, which stands high in the midst of deep valleys and 
ravines, has two roads leading to it ; one of them on the south- 
east, which was the road that we advanced by. This road runs 
along the edge of the ravines, and has ravines and precipices on 
both sides. Within half a /cos of Parhalah, the road becomes 
extremely difficult, and continues so up to the very gates of the 
city ; the ravine road, in four or five places, being so narrow and 
steep, that only one person can go along it at a time ; and for 
about a bow-shot it is necessary to proceed -with the utmost cir- 
cumspection. The other road is on the north-west.® It advances 
towards Parhalah through the midst of an open valley. Except 
these two roads, there is no other on any side. Although the 
place has no breastwork nor battlement, yet it is so situated tliat' 
it is not assailable. It is surrounded by a precipice seven or 
eight ffaz ^ in perpendicular height. The troops of the left wing 
having passed along the narrows, went pouring on towards the . 
gate. Hati, with thirty or forty horsemen, all, both man and 
horse, in complete armour, accompanied by a number of foot 

1 [“SarpEi”iii /Vi.] _ ^ = Eleven o’clock. 

3 Here also only one person can pass at a time.” — JaghataiJ] 

^ Fourteen or sixteen feet. 
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soldiers, attacked and drove back tlio skirinislicrs. Dost Bog, 
Avho commanded the reserve, coming np, and falling on the 
enemy vith great impetuosity, brought down a number of them, 
and routed tho rest. Hati Gakkar, who distinguished himself 
by his courage and firmness in tho action, in spite of all his 
exertions, could not maintain his ground, and fled. Ho was 
unable to defend the narrows ; and on reaching tho fort, found 
that it was equally out of his power to defend himself there. 
The detachment which followed close on his heels having entered 
the fort along with him, Huti was compelled to make his escape, 
nearly alone, by the north-west entrance. Dost Beg, on this 
occasion, again greatly distinguished himself. I ordered an 
honorary gift to bo given to him. At the same time I entered 
Parhdlah, and took up my abode at Ttitur’s palace. During 
these operations, some men, who had been ordered to remain 
with mo, had joined the skirmishing party. Among them were 
Amin Muhammad Kardshi and Tarkhdu Arghim. In order 
to puuish them for this oflenco, I gave them tho Gujar Surpa^ 
for their guide, and turned them out disgracefull}'-” into tho 
deserts and -wilds to find their -way back to the camp. * * 

On Thursday the 15th we halted at Andaiaibah, which lies 
on the banks of the river Suhdn. Tliis fort of Andardbah 
depended from old times on tho father of Malik-liast. IVlion 
Hati Gakkar slew Malik-hasfs father, it had been destroyed, 
and had remained in ruins ever since. ^ ^ Hdti, after despatcli- 
ing Tatar, had sent to me one Parbat, his relation, with a capa- 
risoned horse and peshMslu He did not meet me, but fell in 
with that part of the army that had been left behind with the 
camp ; and having arrived along with the division that accom- 
panied the baggage, now presented his offerings and tribute, and 
tendered his submission. Langar Khd.n, who was to be left 
behind in Bahrah, but who had accompanied the camp in order 
to finish some business, also rejoined me j and having brought 


1 [Here it is “Saropd” in the Jaghatai.] 

* [JBesar-o-pd, destitute, without provisions."! 
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everything to a conclusion, took leave on his return to Bahrah, 
accompanied by some zaminddrs of that district. After this we 
marched on, crossed the river Sulidn, and encamped on a rising 
ground. I gave a dress of honour to Parhat, Hati Khan’s 
relation; and having written letters to confirm Hati in his 
good intentions, and to remove any misapprehensions ho might 
entertain, despatched Parhat in company Avith a servant of 
Muhammad ’Ali Jang-jang. * 

Marching at the time Avhen the kettle-drum beats,i wo halted 
about luncheon time at the foot of the pass of Sangdaki. About 
noon-day prayers Ave renoAved our marcli, and ascended the pass, 
crossed the river, and halted on an eminence : AA’'e a^ain set out 

' O 

at midnight. In going to examine the ford by AA'hich Ave had 
passed on our Avay to Bahrah, Ave found a rafts loaded with grain, 
that had stuck fast in the mud and clay ; the owners Avitli all 
their exertions had not been able to extricate it. We seized 
this corn, and divided it among the men who were with us ; the 
grain came A'ery seasonably. ToAvards evening we halted lower 
doAvnS than the junction of the Sind and Kabul rivers, and 
higher up than the -old Nildb, betAveen the two.^ We brought six 
boats from Nilab, and divided them amone: the riaht and left 
Avings and centre, Avho immediately began to exert themselves in 
crossing the river. On the Monday, being the day on AA'hich we 
arrived, and the night folloAving, and on Tuesday and the night 
folloAving till Wednesday, they continued passing; on Thursday', 
also, a few passed. 

Parbat, Hati’s relation, Avho had been sent from the neio-hbour- 

to 

hood of Andarabah Avith the servant of Muhammad ’Ali Jan"- 
jang, returned to us, Avhile we were on the banks of the river, 
bringing from Hati a horse clad in armour, by way of tributary 
offering. The inhabitants of Hilab brought an armed horse as 
a and tendered their submission. Muhammad ’Ali 


1 That is, an hour before day. 

3 This Tvas probably at the Attok pass. 

^ [The remainder of this paragraph is not in the Jaghatai.] 


* Jdlah, 
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Jaiig-jang having a ■svish to remain in Bahrah, and Bahrah itself 
liavinc: been civen to Hindu Bcji, I bestowed on him the tract 
of country between Babrab and the Sind, with the ih and idhscs 
in the district, such as the Ivarkik Hazaras, and Hati and 
GliiyasdaH and Kib. ^ 

On Tliursday, at sunrise (Alarcb 24111, 1019), wo moved from 
the banks of the river, and resumed our march. * [and on 
the 30tb IMarcb] I reached Kabul. 

The last and succcsf-fid Invasion. 

On Friday, the 1st of Safar, in the year 982 (November 17tb, 
1525), when the sun was in Sagittarius, 1 set out on my march 
to invade Hindustan. ^ ^ 

"We made two marches from Bikrtim (PcslFiwar) ; and after 
the third, on Thursday, the 26th, we encamped on the banks of 
the river Sind. On Saturday, the 1st da}’’ of the first Kabr, wo 
passed the Sind ; and having also crossed the river of Kach-kot, 
halted on its banks. The J3c[/s, paymasters, and dUedns, who 
had been placed to superintend the embarkation, brought mo tho 
return of the troops who were on tho service. Great and small, 
good and bad, servants and no servants, they amounted to 12,000 
persons. 

To secure a proper supply of corn, we advanced along tho 
skirts of tho hills towards Sidlkot. On coming opposite to tho 
country of tho Gakkars, in the bed of a brook, wo found in several 
places a quantity of standing water. These waters were entirely 
frozen over. Although there was not much of it, tlie ice was in 
general a span in thickness. In Hindustan such ice is uncom- 

1 [‘‘Tho Giyfis, tlie k\:'—Jagh.'\ 

2 [The following passage from the Jaghatai is not given in the Persian versien: 

“ Having left Bikr&m, I advanced througli a heavy rain to the hanks of the Khbul 
river, where I halted. Here I received news from Hindustan that Daulat Khkn and 
Ghhzi Khan, at the head of an army of twenty or thirty thousand men, had taken 
possession of Kalatdr and were alieady marching on Lahore. I sent off Mumin 
Ali Tawachi in great haste to inform them that we were advancing hy forced marches, 
and that they must avoid giving battle before our arrival.”] 
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Khan to let Grhazi Kli^n accompany him in the expedition. 
Whatever expostulations of this nature they employed, in order 
to dissuade ’j^lim Khan from prosecuting his plan, were all 
ineffectual. He sent his son Shir Khan to confer Avith Daiilat 
Khan and Grhdzi Khan, and the parties themselves afterwards 
met. Dilawar Khdn, Avho had been in confinement very recently, 
and who had escaped from custody and come to Lahore only two 
or three months before, Avas likeAvise associated Avith them. 
Mahmud Khan Khdn-Jahan, to whom the custody of Lahore 
had been intrusted, was also pressed into their measures. In a 
word, it Avas in the end definitively arranged among them, that 
Daulat Khan, and Ghaii Khan should take under their orders 
all the Begs Avho had been left in Hindustan, and should, at 
the same time themselves assume the frovernment of all the 
adjacent territories while Dilawar Khan and Haji Khan Avere 
to accompany ’.^lim Khan, and occupy the Avhole of the country 
about Dehli and .^gra, and in that neighbourhood. Isma’il 
Jilwani,^ and a number of other amirs^ Avaited on ’j^lim Kluin, 
and acknoAvledged him. He now proceeded towards Dehli with- 
out delay by forced marches. On reaching Indari, Sulaiman 
Shaikh-zada came and likewise joined him. Tho numbers of 
the coufederate army now amounted to 30,000 or 40,000 men. 
They laid siege to Dehli, but AV'cro unable either to take the place 
by storm or to reduce it by famine. 

Sultan Ibrahim, as soon as he heard that they had collected 
an army, and invaded his dominions, led liis troops to -oppose 
them. HaAung notice of his march as lio approached, they raised 
the siege and advanced to meet liim. Tlio confederates concurred 
in opinion, that if tho battle AA-as fought in the daytime, the 
Afgluins, from regard to their reputation Avith their countrymen, 
AA'ould not flee; but that if the attack Avas made b}* night, the 
night is dark, and no one seeing another, each chief Avould .sliiU 
for himself. Eesolving, therefore, to attempt a night surprise, 


1 Tlmt i=, in tlic I’.Aiijfib or nenr Lnhorc. 


* Alwfini.”— ‘J 
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they mounted to proceed ngainst the enemy, wlio were six has 
oft'. Twice did they mount their hor.ses at noon, and continue 
mounted till the second or third watch of the night, without 
going cither back or forward, not being able to come to a reso- 
lution, or .agree among themselves. The third time they set out 
for their surprise, wlicn onl}* one watch of the night remained. 
Their plan was merely for the party to set fire to the tents and 
pavilions, .and to attempt nothing further. They accordingly 
advanced and set fire to the tents during the last w.itch of the 
night, at the same time shouting the war-cry. .T.ahil Khan 
Jaghat, and several other awh's, came over and acknowledged 
T'^lim Khan. Sultan Ibrahim, attended by a body of men, 
composed of his own tribe and family, did not move from the 
roj’al pavilion, but continued stead}’’ in the same place till 
morning. By this time, the troops who accompanied h^lira 
Khdn were dispersed, being busy plundering and pillaging. 
Sultan Ibrdhim’s troops perceived that the enemy were not in 
great force, .and immediately moved forward from the station 
which they had kept, though very few in number, and liaving 
only a single elephant ; but no sooner had the eleph.ant come 
up than ’.A^lim Khan’s men took to flight, without attempting 
to keep their ground. In the course of his flight ’i\^lim Khan 
crossed over to the Doab side of the river, and again rccrosscd 
it towards Pdnipat, on reaching which place ho contrived by a 
stratagem to get three or four lacs^ from Midn Sul.aiman,- .and 
went on his way. Isma’il Jilwani, Babin, and Jaliil Khan, the 
eldest son of ’.^lim Khan, separ.ating from him, betook them- 
selves to the Doab. A small part of the army which ’Alim Khan 
had collected, such as Saifh-d din, Darya Khdn, M.ahmud Khan 
Khan-Jahan, Shaikh Jamal Farmuli, and some othei’s, deserted 
before the battle and joined Ibrdhim. ’Alim Khan and Dilawar 
Khan, with Haji Khan, after passing Sirhind,^ heaivl of my 

^ £750 or £1000 ; but perhaps they were lacs of rupees. 

® Probably a rich shroff, or banker. 

® [Here spelt in the old way, “ Sihrind.”] 
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approach, and that I had taken Mihvat; whereupon Dilawar 
Khan, who had always been attached to my interests, and had 
been detained three or four months in prison on my account, 
separated from the others, came on by way of Sultanpur and 
Kochi, and waited upon me in the neighbourhood of Milwat, 
three or four days after the taking of that town, ’.^lim Khan 
and Haji Khan having passed the river Satlet,^ at length reached 
Kinkuta, the name of a strong castle in the hills between Dun 
and the plain, and threw themselves into it. One of my de- 
tachments, consisting of Afghans and Hazdras, happening to 
come up, blockaded them, and had nearly succeeded in taking 
the castle, strong as it was, being only prevented by the approach 
of night. These noblemen then made an attempt to leave it, 
but some of their horses having fallen in the gateway, they 
could not get out. Some elephants that were along with them 
were pushed forward, and trampled upon and killed a number 
of the horses. Although unable to escape on horseback, they 
left the place during a dark night on foot, and after incredible 
sufferings, joined Grhazi Khan, who, in the course of his flight, 
finding that he could not get refuge in Milwat, had directed his 
course towards the hills, where they met. Dhdzi Khan did not 
give ’Alim Khan a very friendly reception, which induced him 
to wait on me, below Dun in the neighbourhood of Palhur," 
Avhere he came and tendei’ed me his allegiance. While I was 

O 

at Sialkot, some of the troops whom I had left in Lahore arrived 
to inform me that they would all be up by the morning. 

Kext morning I marched, and halted at Parsarur, where 
Muhammad ’AH Jang-Jang, Khwaja Husain, and some others,^ 
accordingly came and waited on me. As the enemy’s camp was 
on the banks of the Ravi, towards Lahore, I sent out Bujkah 
with his party to reconnoitre and bring in intelligence. About 
the end of the third watch of the night they came back with 
information that the enemy, immediately on getting notice of 

1 [Satlej.] 2 [‘‘Bilur”intlie 

3 These nohlemen had been left with a body of troops to defend the Panj&b. 
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thoir approach, had fled a^Yay in consternation, every man shift- 
ing for himself. 

On the following morning, leaving Shdh !^[i'r Ilnsain, and 
some other ofiicers, to guard the camp and baggage, 1 separated 
from them, and pushed on with all possible speed. We reached 
Kalaiuir about the middle of afternoon prayers and lialtcd. 
Muhammad Sidt&n hlirza, ’.t\!dil Sultnn, and the other ffwjir.s, 
came hero and waited on mo. 

IMarching before daybreak from Kalaniir,' wo discovered on 
the road certain traces that Ghdv.i Khdn and the fugitives were 
not far off. ^luhammadi and Ahmadl, with several of the Begs 
about my person, whom I had recenth’’ at Kdbtil promoted to tlie 
rank of Beg, were detached to pursue the fugitives without halt- 
ing. Their orders were, that, if they could overtake the flying 
enemy, it was well; but, if not, they should carefully guard 
every approach and issue of the fort of Milwat, that the garrison 
might not bo able to effect their escape. Glutzi Khdn was the 
object that I principally aimed at in these instructions. Having 
sent forward this detachment under the Begs, we crossed tlie 
river Biydh opposite to Kanwahin, and there halted. From 
thence, after three marches, we encamped in the mouth of the 
valley in which lies the fort of Mihvat. Tlie Begs, who had 
arrived before us, and the amirs of Hindustdu, were dii'ccted to 
encamp and lay siege to the foi’t. Ismd’il Hhdn, who was Daulat 
Khan’s grandson (being the son of ’AH Kh&n, Daulat Khan’s 
eldest son), having arrived in our quarters, was sent into the 
fort to offer terms of capitulation, and wdtli a message in which 
we mingled promises and threats. On Friday I made the camp 
advance, and take ground half a Icos nearer." I myself Avent out, 
recounoitered the fort, and after having assigned to the right and 
left wing, and to the centre, their respective stations, returned 
hack to the camp. -J 

Daulat Khan now sent a person to inform me that Ghdzi 

1 Kalaniir lies half-Tvay between tlic liky'i and Bij'&h, 

* [“ At half a Icos from the place.”^ — Ja'/h,'} 
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Khan had escaped and fled to the hills ; but that if I -would 
excuse his own oflences, he would come as a slave and deliver up 
the place. I therefore sent Khwdja Mir Miran to confirm 
him in his resolution, and to bring him out. His son, ’AH 
Khan, accompanied that officer. In order to expose the rude- 
ness and stupidity of the old man, I directed him to take care 
that Daulat Khan should come out with the same two swords 
hung round his neck, which he had hung by his side to meet 
me in combat. When matters had come this length he still 
contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, but was at length brought 
out. I ordered the two swords to be taken from his neck. 
When he came to offer me obeisance, he affected delays in bow- 
ing ; I directed them to push his leg and make him bow. I 
then made him sit down before me, and desired a man who 
understood the Hindustani language to explain to him what I 
said, sentence by sentence, in order to re-assure him ; and to tell 
him — “I called you Fatlier; I showed you more respect and 
reverence than you could have desired or expected. * * * The 
countries held by Tatar Khan, to the amount of three krors, 
I bestowed on you. What evil have I ever done you, that you 
should come in this style against me?” * * * It was settled 
that he and his family should retain their authority in their own 
tribes and possession of their villages,^ but that all the rest of 
their property should be sequestrated. * * * ■ 

’Abdu-1 ’Aziz and ^ * with several other of the Begs about 

my person were directed .to enter the fort, and to take possession 
of and secure their treasures and all their property. ^ * I 

examined Ghdzi Khan’s library, and found in it a number of 
valuable books. * ^ * There was also a number of theological 
books, but I did not, on the whole, find so many books of valuo 
as, from their appearance, I had expecteji 

I stayed in tlie fort all night, and next morning returned to the 
camp. We had been mistaken in imagining that Ghdzi Khdn 

1 [Instead of tins, the Jaghatai says, “ The free disposal of the people of their 
houses, and of their families.”] 
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Avas in tlvo fort. The traitorous coward had escaped to the hills, 
with a small number of followers, leaving his father, his older 
and younger brothers, his mother, his older and younger sisters, 
in I\Iilwat. ♦ * * 

After advancing one J:os from the station at the gorge of 
Jklilwat, we halted in a valloj*. * * * I gave the fort of IMilwat 
to Muhammad ’Alt Jang-Jang, who left his brother Arghun in 
the place on his part Avith a body of troops. * * ♦ 

IMarcliing thence, and passing the .small hills of Ab-lcand by 
Mihvat, AYo reached Dint. In the language of Hindustan they 
call a Jitlga (or dale) Dun. * * * 

As AYC could noAvhcrc get any certain iutclligcncc of Ghdzi 
Khun, I sent Tardika Avith Barim Deo hlalinhat,^ Avith orders 
to pursue him AYherever ho might go ; to engage him, and 
bring him back a prisoner. In the country, composed of small 
hills, that has been mentioned as lying around the Dun, there 
are some Avouderfully strong castles. To the north-east is a 
castle called Kiitila. It is surrounded by a rock seventy or 
eighty gaz~ in perpendicular height. At its chief gate, for the 
space of about scA'cn or eight gaz,^ there is a place that admits 
of a draAvbridge being throAVu across. It may bo ton or twelve 
gaz AA'ide. The bridge is composed of two long planks, by Avhich 
their horses and flocks pass out and in. This Avas one of the 
forts of the hill country, Avhich Ghdzi Khdn had put into a 
state of defence and garrisoned. The detachment that had been 
pushed on attacked the place vigorously, and had nearly taken 
it, AA’hen night came on. The garrison then abandoned the castle 
and fled aAvay. Near the Dun is another strong castle, called 
the fort of Kinkuta, the country around Avhich is all hilly, 
but it is not so strong as the former. ’A'lim Khdn in his flight 
had throAvn himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 

After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I 
placed my foot in the stirrup of resolution, and my hand on the 

* [“ Mihrim and Div Milhas." — Jaffh."} 

^ That is 140 or 160 feet. s Pourteen or sixteen feet. 
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reins of confidence in God, and niarclied against Sultan Ibrdhim, 
the son of Sultan Iskandar, the son of Sultdn Bahlol Lodi 
Afghan, in whoso possession tlie throne of Dehli and the domin- 
ions of Hindustdu at that time were j whose army in the field 
was said to amount to 100,000 men, and who, including those 
of his ati/irs, had nearly 1000 ^ elephants. * * * 

The detachment which liad proceeded into Milwat,® advanced 
against Hariir, Kahlur and the forts in that part of the country, 
among which, from the natural strength of the ground, no 
enemy^ had penetrated for a long time before, took the whole of 
them and returned aud joined me, after having plundered the 
inhabitants of the district. It was at this time that 'Alim 
Khan, being reduced to great distress, came naked and on foot to 
meet mo. I directed several jBe^s and some noblemen of my 
Court to go out to receive him, and also sent him some horses. 
Ho waited upon me in this neighbourhood, and made his sub- 
mission. * * *‘ 

. After marching from Dun we came to Eupur. While we stayed 
at Eiipur it rained incessantly, and was so extremely cold that 
many of the starving aud hungry Hindustdnfs died. After 
marching from Eupur, we had halted at Karil,^ opposite to 
Sihrind (Sirhind), when a Hindustani presented himself, as- 
suming the style of an ambassador from Sultdn Ibrdhim. 
Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested 
that one of my people might accompany him back as my 
ambassador. I accordingly did send back a Sawadi Tinkatdr 
along with him. These poor men had no sooner arrived in 
Ibrahim’s camp than he ordered them both to be thrown into 
prison. The very day that we defeated Ibrdhim, the Sawddi 
■was set at liberty aud waited on me. 


1 [The JagUtai has the more reasonable number, “ 100.” In this Finshta agrees.] 

2 [“ WRich had left me at Milwat.”— 

4 Thf X^of TMkat J is not well ascertained. He seems to h^e 
Jential serrant, perhaps connected vdth the fan or private tre^urj. [ 
iourteille translates it as “ one or two saivddts of my body-guard. J 
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iii’ozali tlie moment they reached it, and returned after plunder- 
ing it. Hisar-Flrozah which, -vvith its dependencies and sub- 
ordinate districts, yielded a Z^ror, I bestowed on Hum&yun, with 
a h'or in money as a present. 

Marching from that station, we reached Shahdbdd. I sent fit 
persons towards Sultan Ibrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, 
and halted several days in this station. * * * In this station, 
on hlondaj’’, the 28th of the first Jumada, the sun entered Aries ; 
we now began also to receive repeated information from Ibrahim’s 
camp, that he was advancing slowly by a hos or two at a time, 
and halting two or three daj's at each station. I, oh my side, 
likewise moved on to meet him, and after the second march 
from Shahabdd, encamped on the banks of the Jumna, opposite 
to Sirsdwah. Haidar Kuli, a servant of Khwdja Eildn, was 
sent out to procure intelligence. I crossed the Jumna by a ford, 
and went to see Sirsdwah. * * * 

From this station we held down the river for two marches, 
keeping close along its banks, when Haidar Kuli; who had been 
sent out to collect intelligence, returned, bringing information 
that Ddud Khdn and Haitira Khdn had been sent across the 
river into the Dodb with 6000 or 7000 horse, and had encamped 
three or four Iws in advance of Ibrdhim’s position on the road 
towards us. On Sunday, the ISth of the second Jumdda, I 
despatched against this column Chin Timur .Sultdu, * * *■ 
with the whole of the left wing commanded by Sultdn Jum'd, 

* * * as well as part of the centre under Yiinas ’Ali, * * * 
with instructions to advance rapidly and fall upon them by 
surprise. * * * Next morniug, about the time of early prayers, 
they arrived close upon the enemy, who put themselves in some 
kind of order, and marched out to meet them : but our troops 
no sooner came up than the enemy fled, and were followed in 
close pursuit and slaughtered all the ^yay to tlio limits of 
Ibrahim’s camp. The detachment took Haitim Klidn, Ddud 
Khan’s eldest brother, and one of the generals, with sevent'^ 
or eighty prisoners, and six or eight elephants, all of uliicli 
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they brought in ^Yhen they waited on mo. Several of the 
prisoners wore put to death, to strike terror into the enemy. 

Marching thence, I arranged tlic whole army in order of 
battle, with right and left wing and centre, and after reviewing 
it, performed the rlm.^ The custom of the vim is, that the 
whole army being mounted, the commander takes a bow or whip 
in his hand, and guesses at the number of tlio arm}’’, according 
to a fashion in use, and in conformity with which they affirm 
that the army may bo so many. The number that I guessed 
was greater than the army turned out to bo. 

At tliis station I directed that, according to the custom of 
Rum," the gun-carriages^ should bo connected together with 
twisted bull-hides, as with chains. Between every two gun- 
carriages were six or seven tiirds ^ or breast-works. The match- 
lockraen stood behind these guns, or U'lrdS) and discharged their 
matchlocks. I halted five or six days in this camp, for the 
purpose of getting this apparatus arranged. After every part 
of it was in order and ready, I called together all the amirs, 
and men of any experience and Icnowledge, and held a general 
council. It was settled that as Paiiipat was a considerable 
city, it would cover one of our flanks by its buildings and 
houses, while we might fortify our front by iiirds, or covered 
defences and cannon, and that the matchlockmeu and infantry 
should be placed in the rear of the guns and turds. With this 
resolution we moved, and in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th 
of the last Jumada, reached Panipat. On our right were the 


' [This passage about the vim is not given in the JagliaCai,'] 

^ That is, of the Ottomans. 

3 [M. de Courtcillo’s version of this passage is ns follows : “ Je prescrivis h tons 
les Boldats d’amener des chariots, chacun suivant ses moyens. On on rdunit ainsi 
sept cents. Alors j’ordonnais a Ust&d Ali Kuli de fairo attachor les uns aux autres 
les chariots a la manifere des peuples do Eoum (les Ottomans), en j suspendant, au 
lieu de chaines des cordes de peau de hoeuf.” Wherever “ guns ” are mentioned in 
this passage, he has “ chariots.” See notes infra pp. 255 and 268.] 

* [Vullers gives the following definition of tord or torah, “ Genus plutei, quo 
milites pro clipeis utebantur, quemque etiam in terram infigehant, ut quasi vallo 
muniti tela in hostes mittere possent.” Badfidni (vol. i., p. 334) says they were 
tiibras, or sacks, filled with earth. See also Yule’s Marco Folo, vol. ii., 122.] 
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town and suburbs. 1 In my front I placed the guns and tur&B 
which had been prepared. On the left, and in different other 
points, we drew ditches and made defences of the boughs of 
trees. At the distance of every bowshot, a space was left large 
enough for 100 or 150 men- to issue forth. Many of the troops 
were in great tremor and alarm. Trepidation and fear are 
always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty Grod has decreed 
from all eternity cannot be reversed ; though, at the same time, 
I cannot greatly blame them ; they had some reason ; for they 
had come two or three months’ journey from their own country ; 
we had to engage in arms a strange nation, whose language we 
did not understand, and who did not understand ours. 

The army of the enemy opposed to us was estimated at 
100,000 men ; the elephants of the Emperor and his officers 
were said to amount to nearly 1000.^ He possessed the ac- 
cumulated treasures of his father and grandfather, in current 
coin, ready for use. It is a usage in Hindustan, in situations 
similar to that in which the enemy now were, to expend sums 
of money in bringing together troops who engage to serve for 
hire. These men are called Badhindi. Had he chosen to adopt 
this plan, he might have engaged 100, 00& or 200,000 more 
troops. But God Almighty directed everything for the best. 
He had not the heart to satisfy even his own army ; and would 
not part with any of his treasure. Indeed, how was it possible 
that he should satisfy his troops, when he was himself miserly 
to the last degree, and beyond measure avaricious in accumulat- 
ing pelf? He was a young man of no experience. He was 
negligent in all his movements; he marched without order; 
retired or halted without plan, and engaged in battle without 
foresight. While the troops were fortifying their position in 
Panipat and its vicinity, with guns, branches of trees, and 
ditches, Darwesh Muhammad Sdrban said to me, “You have 
fortified our ground in such a way that it is not possible he 
should ever think of coming here.” I answered, “ You judge 
1 [The Jaghatai again reduces the number to “ 100.’’] 
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of liiin by tlio Khans and Sultdns of tho IJzbolcs. * ^ * But 
you must not judgo of our present enemies by those Avho were 
then opposed to us. They have not ability to diseriminato wlicn 
it is proper to advance and ■vvlien to retreat.” God brought 
everything to pass favourably. It happened as I foretold. 
During the seven or eight da 3 ’'s we remained in Pdnipat, a very 
small party of my men, advancing close up to their encampment 
and to their vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon them. 
They did not, however, move, or make any demonstration of 
sallying out. At length, induced by the persuasion of some 
Hindustani amii'S in mj’- interest, I sent ]\Iahdi Khwdja and 
* * * with 4000 or 5000 men on a night attack. They did 
not assemble properly in tho first instance, and as they marched 
out in confusion, did not get on well. The day dawned, yet 
they continued lingering near the encm 3 ’'s camp till it was broad 
dajdiglit, when tho enemy, on their side, boat their kettledrums, 
got ready their elephants, and marched out upon them. Al- 
tliougli our people did not cifect anything, yet, in spite of the 
multitude of troops that hung upon them in their retreat, they 
returned safe and sound without tho loss of a man. Muhammad 
’AH Jang- Jang was wounded with an arrow, and though the 
wound was not mortal, j'et it disabled him from taking his place 
in the daj'^ of battle. On learning what had occurred, I imme- 
diately detached Humayun with his division a kos or a Icos and 
a half in advance, to- cover their retreat, while I myself, re- 
maining with the army, drew it out, and got in readiness for 
action. The party wdiich had marched to surprise the enemy 
fell in with Humayun, and returned with him. As none of the 
enemy came near us, I drew olF the army, and led it back to the 
camp. In the course of tho night we had a false alarm ; for 
nearly one ghari the call to arms and the uproar continued. 
Such of the troops as had never before witnessed an alarm of 
the kind were in great confusion and dismay. In a short time, 
however, the alarm subsided. 

By the time of early morning prayers, when the light was 
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such that you could distinguish one object from another, notice 
•was brought from the advanced patrols, that the enemy were 
advancing, drawn up in order of battle. We too, imme- 
diately braced on our helmets and our armour, and mounted. 
The right division was led by Humdyun, accompanied by ; 
the left division was commanded by Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 
* * The right of the centre was commanded by Chin Timur 

Sultdn ^ the left of the centre by Khalifa. * * * The 
advance was led by Klinsru Gokultash. ♦ * * ’Abdu-l ’Aziz, 
master of horse, had the command of the reserve. On the flank 
of the right division I stationed Wall Kizil, * * * -with their 
Mughals, to act as a tuhiglimah (or flanking party). On the 
extremity of the left division were stationed Kara-Kuzi ^ to 
form the tuhghmah or flankers, with instructions, that as soon 
as the enemy approached sufficiently near, they should take a 
circuit and come round upon their rear. 

When the enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend 
their force most against the right division. I therefore detached 
’Abdu-l ’Aziz, who was stationed witli the reserve, to reinforce 
the right. Sultan Ibr&him’s army, from the time it first ap- 
peared in sight, never made a halt, but advanced right upon us 
at a quick pace. When they came closer, and, on getting a view 
of my troops, found them drawn up in the order and with the 
defences that have been mentioned, they were brought up, and 
stood for a while as if considering, “Sliall we halt or not? shall 
wo advance or notl” They could not halt, and they were unable 
to advance with the same speed as before. I sent orders to the 
troops stationed as flankers on the extremes of the right and 
loft divisions, to wheel round the enemy’s flank with all possible 
speed, and instantly to attack tliem in the rear ; the right and 
left divisions were also ordered to charge tlio enemy. Tiio 
flankers accordingly wheeled on the roar of the enemy, and 
ben-au to make discharges of arrows on them, blalulf Khwii]'a 
came up bofoz-o the rest of the left wing. A body of men wiili 
one elephant advanced to juoct him. IMy troops gave them 
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some f--1)ari) tlis-clnvgop of arrows, and llic onojny’s division was 
nf Iasi driven hael<. I dospafoliod iVom (lie main body Aliniadi 
ParwAncln * * * to the assistance of tlie left division. The 
battle was likewise obstinate on the right. T ordered Mnliatn- 
niadi Gokultasb • * * to advance in front, of the centre and 
eini.age. Ustad \\li Kuli also discharged his guns' many time.s 
in front of the lino to good purpose. IMustafa, flip cannoneer, 
on the left of tho centre, mnn.aged In.s artillery- with urent cfiect. 
The right and left divisiims. the ci’nfn' and flankers, having 
surrounded the enemy and taken tht-m in rear, were now engaged 
in hot conflict, and busy jumring in disohargi“J of arrow.s on 
them. Thov made one or two very poor charges on our right, 
and loft divisions. My troops, making tise of their hows, plied 
them with arrow.s, and drove them in iijion their centre. The 
troops on tho right and left of tlieir centre, being Imddlcd 
together in one place, such confusion ensued, that the cnoni}’, 
while totally unahlc to adv.ancc, found also no road hv which 
llioy could flee. Tho sun had mounted .spcar-ln'gh when tho 
onset of battle began, and tlio combat lasted till mid-da v. when 
the enemy were completely broken and routed, atid my friend.s 
victorious and exulting. 31v the grace and mercy of Almighty 
God, this arduou.s undertaking was rendered easy for nio. and 
thi.s mighty army, in the .space of half a day, laid in the dust, 
Tiyo or six tbousaud men were discovered lying .slain in one 
spot near Ibrahim, AVc reckoned that (be number lying .slain in 
diflcrent parts of the field of battle, amounted to 15,000 or 10,000 
men. On reaching Agra, wc found from the accounts of the 
natives of Hindustan, that 40,000 or 50,000 men bad fallen in 
this field. After routing the enemy, wc continued (he jmrsnit, 

' “ Firlugihdy The wzc of tJicsc nrHlk-ry nt tlio time in question i.5 ver}* un- 
certain. Tho word is now used in the Dekhin for n swivel. In common usajro, 
zarbzSn, nt the present day, is a small species of .swivel. Both words, in flic time of 
Bfibar, appear to have been used for field cannon. [Pavet do Conrteillo translates it 
“pierriers,” i.e., swivels.] 

‘ [AI. Pavet do Courteillc’s version is “ faisait nn fou raourlrier avee son avlillcric 
attclcc ; " to which ho appends tho note, “mot & mot, les coulcuvrincs qui (Jtnient sur 
dcs chariots,”] 
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slaughtering and making them prisoners. Those who were 
ahead began to bring in the amirs and Afglians as prisoners. 
They brought in a very great number of elephants, with their 
drivers, and offered them to me as peshhash. Having pursued 
the enemy to some distance, and supposing that Ibrahim had 
escaped from the battle, I appointed Kismai Mirza, * ^ * with 
a party of my immediate adherents, to follow him in close pur- 
suit down as far as Agra. Having passed through the middle 
of Ibrahim’s camp, and visited his pavilions and accommoda- 
tions, we encamped on the banks of the Siyah-ab (Kalini). 

It was now afternoon prayers when Tahir Tabari, the younger 
brother of Khalifa, having found Ibrahim lying dead amidst a 
number of slain, cut off his head, and brought it in. 

That very day I directed Humayun Mirza * * * to set out 
without baggage or encumbrances, and proceed with all possible 
expedition to occupy Agra, and take possession of the treasuries. 
I at the same time ordered Mahdi Khwaja and * * * to leave 
their baggage, to push on by forced marches, to enter the fort of 
Dehli, and seize the treasuries. 

Next morning we marched, and having proceeded about a /cos, 
halted on the banks of the J umna, in order to refresh our horses. 
After other two marches, on Tuesday I visited the mausoleum 
of Nizam Auliya,^ and at the end of the third march encamped 
near Dehli, on the banks of the J umna. The same night being 
Wednesday, I circumambulated the tomb of Khwdja Kutbu-d 
din, and visited the tomb and palaces of Sultan Grhiyasu-d din 
Dalban, of Sultan ’Alau-d din Khilji, and his minaret, the 
Shams tank, the royal tank, the tombs and gardens of Sultan 
Bahlol and Sultan Sikandar, after which I returned into the 
camp, and went on board of a boat, where we drunk arak, I 
bestowed the office of sJiilcMdr (or military collector) of Dehli on 
Wall ICizil; I made Dost the cliwdn of Dehli, and directed the 

different treasuries to be sealed and given into their charge. 

J 

1 The mausoleum of jS^izhmu-d din Auliyh is within four or fire miles of Dehli, on 
the south. 
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On Thursday we moved thence, and halted hard by Tugh- 
likdbad,^ on the banks of the Jumna. On Friday we continued 
to halt in the same station. Mauldna Mahmud, Shaikh Zain, 
and some others went into Dehli to Friday prayers, read the 
lihiitha in my name, distributed some money among the faJdrs 
and beggars, and then returned back. On Saturday we marched 
from our ground, and proceeded, march after march, upon Agm. ■ 
I went and saw Tughlikabad ; after which I rejoined the camp. 

On Friday, the 22nd Rajab, I halted in the suburbs of j^gra, 
at the palace of Sulaimau Farmuli. As this position was very 
far from the fort, I next morning moved and took up my 
quarters at the palace of Jalal Khd.n Jagbat. The people of the 
fort had put off Humdyun, who arrived before me, with excuses ; 
and he, on his part, considering that they were under no control, 
and wishing to prevent their plundering the treasure, had taken 
a position to shut up the issues from the place. 

Bikramdjit, a Hindu, who was Edja of Gwalior, had governed 
that country for upwards of 100 years.® Sikandar had remained 
several years ® in Agra, employed in an attempt to take Gwalior. 
Afterwards, in the reign of IbiAhim, 'Aziin Humdyun Sirwan 
invested it for some time, made sevei’al attacks, and at length 
succeeded in gaining it by treaty, Sharasabad being given as an 
indemnification. In the battle in which Ibrdhim was defeated, 
Bikramajit was sent to hell.^ Bikramdjit’s family, and the 
heads of his clan, were at this moment in Agra, When 
Humayun arrived, Bikramajit’s people attempted to escape, but 
were taken by the parties which Humayun had placed upon tlie 
watch, and put in custody. Humayun did not permit tliem to 
be plundered. Of their own free will they offered Humdyuu a 
^jeslilcash, consisting of a quantity of jewels and precious stones. 
Among these was one famous diamond, which had been acquired 
by Sultan ’Alau-d din. It is so valuable that a judge of 

1 TuglilikAbad stood to tlie south of Dehli, between the Kutb -minhr and the Jumna. 

® [“ Whose family had reigned there more than 100 years.” — Jagh^ 

3 [“ One year.” — Jagh.'\ 

^ The charitable mode in which a good Musulmhn signifies the death of an infidel. 

TOL IT. 17 
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diamonds valued it at half of the daily expense of the whole 
world d It is about eight misMls. On my arrival Hum^yun 
presented it to me as a peshJcash, and I gave it back to him 
as a present. * * * 

A pargana of the value of seven lacs was bestowed on 
Ibrdhim’s mother. Parganas were also given to each of her 
amirs. She was conducted with all her effects to a palace, 
which was assigned for her residence, about a Iws below Agra. 

On Thursday, the 28th Rajab, about the hour of afternoon 
prayers, I entered Agra, and took up my residence in Sultan 
Ibrahim’s palace. Erom the time when I conquered the country 
of Kdbul, which was in the year 910, till the present time, I 
had always been bent on subduing Hindustan, Sometimes, 
however, from the misconduct of my amirs and their dislike of 
the plan, sometimes from the cabals and opposition of my 
brothers, I was prevented from prosecuting any expedition into 
that country, and its provinces escaped being overrun. At 
length these obstacles were removed. There was now no one 
left, great or small, noble or private man, who could dare to 
utter a word in opposition to the enterprise. In the year 925 
I collected an army, and having taken the fort of Bajaur by 
storm in two or three ghai'is, put all the garrison to the sword. 
I next advanced into Bahrah, where I prevented all marauding 
and plunder, imposed a contribution on the inhabitants, and 
having levied it to the amount of 400,000 Shah-rukhls in money 
and goods, divided the proceeds among the troops who were in 
my service, and returned back to Kabul. Erom that time till 
the year 932, I attached myself in a peculiar degree to the 
affairs of Hindustan, and in the space of these seven or eight 
years entered it five times at the head of an army. The fifth 
time the Most High Grod, of his grace and mercy, cast down 
and defeated an enemy so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and 
made me the master and conqueror of the powerful empire of 
Hindustan. 

1 [Tavernier valued it at 8S0,0007. sterling^. Sec Erskinc’s Baler and Euinai/toi, 
vol. i., p. 438.] 
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^ Tlie capital of all riiiidnstan is DoliH. From tho time of 
Sultan Shaluibu-(1 din Gliori to tlic end of Sultan FIroz Shah’s 
titno, tho greater part of Ilindustfin Avas in tho possession of 
tho Emperor of Delilf. At the period wFen T conquered that 
country fivo Mnsnlman kings and two Pagans exercised royal 
authority. Although there were many small and inconsiderahlo 
JRd'is and Hdjds in the hills and woody country, yet these wero 
the chief and the only ones of impor'anco. One of these 
powers was tho Afghans, wlioso government incliulcd the capital, 
and extended from Bahrali to Beliar. Jaunpur, before it fell 
into tho power of tho Afghans, was held by Sultan Husain 
Sliarki. This dynasty thej' called tho Piirhl (or eastern). 
Their foi’ofathors had boon cupbearers to Sultan Firoz Shah, 
and that race of Sultans. After Sultdn Firoz Shah’s death, 
they gained possession of tho kingdom of Jaunpur. Dehli was 
at that period in tho hands of Sultiin ’Alau-d din, whose family 
were saiykh. When Timur Bog invaded Hindustdn, before 
leaving tho country, ho had bestowed tho country of JDohli on 
their ancestors. Sultdn Bahlol Lodi Afghan, and his son Sultdu 
Sikaudar, afterwards seized tho throne of Dehli, as well as that 
of Jaunpur, and reduced both kingdoms under one government. 

The second prince was Sultan Muhammad Muzaflar, in 
Gujarat. He had departed this life a few days before Sultan 
Ibrahim’s defeat. He was a prince well skilled in learning, and 
fond of reading the hadh (or traditions). Ho was constantly 
employed in writing the Kuran. They call this race Tang. 
Their ancestors were cupbearers to tho Sultan Firoz that has 
been mentioned, and his family. After the death of Firoz Shdh, 
they took possession of the throne of Gujarat. 

The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis in tho Dekhin, 
but at tho present time the Sultans of the Dekhin have {no 
authority or power left. All the different districts of their 
kingdom have been seized by their most powerful nobles j and 
when the prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask it of his 
own amirs. 
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The fourth king was Sultan Mahmud, who reigned in the 
country of Malwa, which they likewise call Mandu.^ This 
dynasty was called the Khilji. Ean 4 Sanka, a Pagan, had 
1 defeated them and occupied a number of their provinces. This 
dynasty also had become weak. Their ancestors, too, had been 
originally brought forward and patronized by Sultan Flroz 
Shah, after whose demise they occupied the kingdom of Mdlwd. 

The fifth prince was Nusrat Shdh, in the Idngdom of Bengal. 
His father had been king of Bengal, and was a saiyid of the 
name of Sultan ’Alau-d din. He had attained this throne 
by hereditary succession. It is a singular custom in Bengal, 
that there is little of hereditary descent in succession to the 
sovereignty. There is a throne allotted for the king ; there is, 
iu like manner, a seat or station assigned for each of the amirs^ 
wadrs, and mansabcldrs. It is that throne and these stations 
alone which engage the reverence of the people of Bengal. A 
sot of dependents, servants, and attendants are annexed to each 
of these situations. ^Vhen the king wishes to dismiss or a2)point 
any person, whosoever is placed iu the seat of the one dismissed 
is immediately attended and obeyed by the whole establishment 
of dependents, servants, and retainers annexed to the seat which 
he occupies. Nay, this rule obtains even as to the royal throne 
itself. Whoever kills the king, and succeeds in placing himself 
on that throne, is immediatcl}' acknowledged as king;- all the 
amhs, ‘tcazhs, soldiers, and peasants, instantly obey and submit 
to him, and consider him as being as much their sovereign as 
they did their former prince, and obey liis orders iin]>licitly. 
The people of Bengal say, “We arc faithful to the throne; 
whoever fdls the throne wo are obedient and true to it.” As 

' [“Mamie " in tlic Jop/.nlni ; a sjfcllin? oli'f-rved in oilier worl-.s of t1ii« pirioil.] 

• Strance a? this cii'tom nwy fein, a similar custom prcvnikii. dorvii to a ry la!'’ 
ji'iiod, in Malabar. There was u jubilee eviry twelve years in the SarncrinV country, 
:.nd any cm who sin-reed's! in forcin? his way Ihroiurh the Sainorin'.* fiord., and 
ijew iiitn, n ifiii d in his stud. The ntt-mpt w.is made in lOOd, niul ar-iiu « h ''' 
.afo, but without succ.'s .‘ice IlnmiitonV A’ew Accouiit of the Jv!'! Imh'"'. 
voL i.. ]i. Cut). 
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for insbnco, before tbe accession of Nusrat Shull’s father, an 
Abyssinian,^ having killed the reigning king, mounted the 
throne, and governed the kingdom for some time. Sultiiu 
’Ahui'd din Idlled the Abyssinian, ascended the throne, and 
ivas acknowledged as king. After Sultan ’Ahiu-d din’s death, 
the kingdom devolved by succession to his son, who now reigned. 
There is another usage in Bengal ; it is reckoned disgraceful and 
mean for any king to spend or diminish the treasures of his pre- 
decessors. It is reckoned necessary for ever^' king, on mounting 
the throne, to collect a new treasure for himself. To collect a 
treasure is, by these people, deemed a great glory and ground 
of distinction. There is another custom, that parijanas have 
been assigned from ancient times to defray the expenses of each 
department, the treasury, the stable, aud all the royal establish- 
ments ; no expenses are paid in any other manner. 

The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, 
and are all Musuhndns, and possessed of formidable armies. 
The most powerful of the Pagan princes, in point of territory aud 
army, is the Bdjd of Bijanagar. Another is the Bumi Sanka, 
who has attained his present high eminence, only in these later 
times, by his own valour aud Iris sword. His original princi- 
pality Avas Chitur. During the confusion that prevailed among 
princes of the kingdom of Mfindu, he seized a number of 
provinces which had depended on Mundu, such as Rantpur 
(Rantambhor), S&rangpur, Bhilsan, and Ohanderi. In the j'car 
934, by the divine favour, in the space of a few hours, I took 
by storm Ohanderi, which -was commanded by Maidani Rao, 
one of the highest and most distinguished of Rana Sanka’s 
officers, put all the Pagans to the sword, and from the mansion 
of hostility which it had long been, converted it into the mansion 
of the faith, as will be hereafter more fully detailed. There 
were a number of other Rais and Rajas on the borders and 
within the territory of Hindustan ; many of whom, on account 


’ This was Muzafifar Habslif, who reigned three years. 
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of their remoteness, or the difficulty of access into their country, 
have never submittted to the Musulman kings. * * * 

The countries from Bahrah to Bihar, which are now under 
my dominion, yield a revenue of fifty-two h'oi'S^ as will appear 
from the particular and detailed statement.’ Of this amount, 
parganas to the value of eight or nine lirors are in the possession 
of some Itdis and Bdjds, who from of old times have been sub- 
missive, and have received these parganas for the purpose of 
confirming them in their obedience. * * * 

^ This statement unfortunately has not been preserved [in the Persian; hut the 
following statement is given in the Jaghatai version: “ The whole of Hindust&n had 
thus actually submitted in a short time to my victorious standards. The revenues of 


the countries situated on this side the Indus such as — 

Satlej, Bahrah, Lahore, Sihlkot, Dibhlpfir, and some others, Tanhas. 

amounted to 3,33,15,989 

Sirhind 1,29,31,985 

His&r-Firozah 1,30,75,174 

Territory of Dehli, the capital, and the Dohb 3,69,50,254 

Mewht, in the time of Sikandar, formed no part of his states... 1,69,81,000 

Bayhna 1,44,14,930 

Agra 29,76,919 

The Centre 2,91,19,000 

Gwhlior 2,29,57,450 

Kalpl ‘ Sanahda and Gurra ’ 4,28,55,950 

Kanauj 1,36,63,358 

Sambal 1,38,44,000 

Lucknow and ‘ Laksar ’ 1,39,82,433 

Khairhbkd 12,85,000 

Oudh and Bahrhich 1,17,01,369 

JaunpOr 4,00,88,333 

Rarra-MhnkipOr 1,83,27,283* 

Bihkr 4,05,60,000 

Sirohi 1,55,17,506 

Jiparan (Champkran f) 1,90,86,060 

"Gundega” 43,30,300 

Rhjh Muttana and Rhjh Rup Barin (17nrhlD ?) 

tailgas of silver 2,55,000 

and 27 lacs 50,000 black iatiJcas 

y 20,00,000 

Nagor ? 

R&ja Bikramlijit Rantambhor P 

Rhja Gulanjari P 

Rhja Sing Dev ? 

Ehju Bikram Dev P 

Rftjfi Bikram Chaud P "] 


• [There is an error in the Trench version, which si}’s, “ 1 /.ror, 803 fnes, 27,253 iatikni." SiC 
also Erskinc’s Bdber and llumaj-un, vol. i., p. 511, and Thomas’s I’athSn ICinga, p. 350.] 
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When I first arrived in j^gra, there was a strong mutual 
dislike and hostility between ray people and the men of the 
place. The peasantry and soldiers of the country avoided and 
fled firora my men. Afterwards, everywhere, except only in 
Dehli and .^gra, the inhabitants fortified different posts, while 
the governors of towns put their fortifications in a posture of 
defence, and refused to submit or obey. Kasim Sarabali was 
in Sambal, Nizam Khan in Bay ana, the Rajd Hasan Khdn 
Mewdtti himself in Mewdt. That infidel was ^ the prime mover 
and agitator in all these confusions and insurrections. Muham- 
mad Zaitun was in Dhulpur, Tdtdr Khdn Sdrang-Khdni in 
Gwdlior, Husain Khdn Lohdni in Kdbri, Kutb Khan in Etdwa, 
and in Kalpi ’All Khdn. Kanauj, with the whole country 
beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of the refrac- 
tory Afghdns, such as Nasir Khdn Lohdni, M’aruf Farmdll, 
and a number of other amirs who had been in a state of open 
rebellion for two years before the death of Ibrdhlm. At the 
period when I defeated that prince, they had overrun, and were 
in possession of Kanauj and the countries in that quarter, and 
had advanced and encamped two or three marches on this side 
of Kanauj. They elected Bihar Khan,^ the son of Daryd Khan, 
as their king, and gave him the name of Sultdn Muhammad. 
Marghub, a slave, was in Mahdban. ^This confederation, though 
approaching, yet did not come near for some time. When I 
came to Agra it was the hot season. All the inhabitants fled 
from terror, so that we could not find grain nor provender, 
either for ourselves or our horses. The villages, out of hostility 
and hatred to us, had taken to rebellion, thieving and robbery. 
The roads became impassable. I had not time, after the division 
of the treasure,^ to send proper persons to occupy and protect 
the different parganas and stations. It happened, too, that the 

' [The Jaghatai says, “These infidels were,” etc.] 

* [“ Bahadur Khfin.” — 

3 [Instead of this sentence, the Jaghatai says, “ whence he (Mnrghfib) did not more 
for some time, although in the immediate vicinity."] 

^ [The Jagh, says, “ I had not yetheen ahle to divide the treasure, or to send,” etc.] 

' \ 

\ 
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heats were this year uncommonly oppressive. Many men about 
the same time dropped down, as if they had been affected by tbe 
Simum wind, and died on the spot. 

On these accounts, not a few of my Begs and best men began 
to lose heart, objected to remaining in Hindustan, and even 
began to make preparations for their return. * * ^ I no sooner 
heard this murmuring among my troops, than I summoned all 
my Beg8 to a council. I told them that, * * by the Divine favour, 
I had routed my formidable enemy, and achieved the conquest 
of the numerous provinces and kingdoms which we at present 
held, “ and now, what force compels, and what hardship obliges 
us, without any visible cause, after having worn out our life in 
accomplishing the desired achievement, to abandon and fly from 
our conquests, and to retreat back to Kabul with every symptom 
of disappointment and discomfiture ? Let not any one who calls 
himself my friend ever henceforward make such a proposal. 
But if thei’e is any one among you who cannot bring himself to 
stay, or to give up his purpose of returning back, let . him 
depart.” Having made them this fair and reasonable proposal, 
the discontented were of necessity compelled, however un- 
willingly, to renounce their seditious purposes. Khwaja Kilan 
not being disposed to remain, it was arranged that as he 
had a numerous retinue, he should return back to guard the 
presents. * * 

Although Kana Sanka,^ the Pagan, when I was in Kabul, had 
sent me an ambassador with professions of attachment, and had 
arranged with me, that, if I would march from that quarter into 
the vicinity of Dehli, he would march from the other side upon 
i^gra ; yet when I defeated Ibrahim, and took Dehli and Agra, 
the Pagan, during all my operations, did not make a single 
movement. After some time, he advanced and laid siege to 


' Ein& Sanka, the Rfijd of TJdipfir, bad made the principal Rftjput states depen- 
dent upon him. He had enlarged his dominions by the conquest of several provinees 
in Mtilwh, that had formerly belonged to the King of MandiJ; and was, upon the 
whole, the most formidable opponent whom B&bar had to dread. 
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Kandluir,^ tho name of a fort which was hold by Hasan, tho son 
of Halcon. Hasan ]Makon had several times sent me envoys, 
though IMalvon himself had not waited on mo with his submis- 
sions. Tho forts around, such as Etdwa, Dlii'ilpur, Gwdlior, 
and Bay ana were not yet in my possession. The Afghdns to 
tho eastward wore in a state of rebellion and contumacy ; they 
had even advanced two or three marches from Hanauj towards 
Agra, and had then encamped and fortified their position. I was 
by no means secure of tho fidelity of tho country immcdiatol}’’ 
about us. It was impossible for me, therefore, to send any 
detachment to his relief; and Hasan, in the course of two or 
three months, having been reduced to extremity, entered into a 
capitulation, and surrendered tho fort of Handdr. * * ♦ 

Yeae 933 . 

[In Huharram, Nizam Hhdn, of Bayana], as soon as ho had 
certain information of the approach of Kdnd Sanka, the Pagan, 
seeing no remedy, sent for Saijdd Rafa’, and by his mediation 
delivered up the fort to my troops ; after which ho accompanied the 
Saiyid to the presence, and was graciously received and taken into 
my service. * * * Tdtdr Khdn Sarang-khdni, who held Gwdlior, 
had repeatedly sent messengers with professions of submission 
and attachment. After tho Pagan had, taken Randhdr, and 
when he was approaching Baydna, one of the Rdjds of Gwalior, 
Darmankat, and one Khdn Jahan, a Pagan, came into the city 
of Gwdlior, and began to attempt, by raising an insurrection 
and gaining a party, to produce a defection and seize the fortress. 
Tdtar Khdn finding himself in considerable difficulty was willing 
to deliver up the fort to me. * * I despatched Rahim-ddd 

with a party of Bahrah men and Lahoris, * * * who were 
directed to return after establishing Rahim-dad in Gwalior. 
When they got near Gwdlior, Tatar Khdn had changed his 
mind, and would not suffer them to enter the fort. * * * Rahim- 

t 


* A strong hill-fort a few miles east of Eantamhhor. 
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flad in r.oticc tijat he afraid to roinain v.lth^ut fr-'m 
dread of the PagaTJH; and proponed that iie nhoidd ho rdhnvid to 
ciiit'’r tho fort with a few of hi' men, wliiie the- r?-l n‘.ay« I 

without tlic vralln. After much ontreatv .Tutfsr Kiuiu a‘:=.r:t-d 

« ‘ 

to thi.H arranp:*incjit. Kaiiim-dud h.ad no ‘■o.vncr Ftoured Id; 
ovrn admi'pion, atid that of r, few of his 111011, than ito re-jU'-:-"-! 
that some of hi« people ini::ht ho permitted to attend at the 
vdiich wan granted 5 and accordinady f-omo of iii-’’ people ^srre 
Rtatl'mecl at the JIantinpol or ek-phant*gatc. That Vt ry niela 
lie intrudured the whole of hin nn-n hy that gate. In the m<>r:!tin! 
Tatar Khiin, rccing that thr-ro wan no Inlp for it. nurn ndered 
the fort very tin willingly, and came and waited np.ni mo at Agra, 


Ilumuyun, v.ho liad proooedod agaiiint tlm roh'd'j of the T.’V't, 

having taken dnunpar, marclied ex{(edition«ly to (ijku'.tpur, f'r 

the purpose of attaehing A'a-ir IChati,^ Tlie Afghans In that 

quarter, on gt iting iiotioo of his apprttach, pas'.'-,! {P,s river t'aru.' 

The liglit detaohiiiont of the army that had adv.aneed man-h'd 

iiack again, .after pIund-Ting the c/)untry. Jliuniiyun then 

.arranged evervthing an I had diti-ot<‘l. • • JP' cr*o--d the 

(j.ange? r.i Kartav-Manikpnr, .and maroied hv way fif Kal[d t-’' 

i.fsn me. * • • On Sundav, the ttrd of the last Itahih he vaitMl 
•»* • 

on tin in th>- gar<|en of ilie 

At ?h(!' tl'.ne in-'-n"!:g» r.e hegan !■> ee.oif' <d- np nj ear-i otlo-t 
frotn .Mali-H Khv.Aj.a. t-i ani;o'.>i,,v. iho Ijtna ,<*.nha t.” 
u;. I-oil.'te ily oil l.lf nw.svh. .atid h:. l i- -n joji;. t hy }(;•.> *v<; Klo'r; 
Meaattt. • • * 111 or, h r, th-r. fc.-, to hafa- '. th-- am.), 

I pa-lwl (',:i l-fTe liO', t-iv..ard-- Hyvana. a tight f -re- , * * * 


t.a 


Otfi of the Hr •, Jtns'.fda, 


‘j 1 !nf-;o;A‘i 


*s, 


Jt.-.j.a Sw.KA Ij:. 1 j ' 3 -'’ifd eoi vi'.t; ad ht' arssiy i; - '.riy ,v S-,r i' 
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IKvnydna. The party that had been sent out in advance ^Ycro 
ntciit able to rcacli tho fort, nor oven to communicate with it. 
I tiho garrison of Baydna had advanced too far from tho fort and 
wtlith too little caution, and the enemy having \1ncxpcctccll3’' fallen 
aj )on them in great force, completclj' routed them. It occurred 
t(t(j me that, situated as I was, of all places in this neighbourhood, 
Sstihri being that in which water was most abundant, was upon 
t Aid whole the most desirable station for a camp ; but that it was 

• possible that tho Pagans might anticipate us, take possession 
of the water and encamp there. I therefore drew up my army 

j in order of battle, with right and left, wing and main body, and 

• Advanced forward in battle arraj'. * I had directed that the 
c I'lifferent J3cgs should have charge of tho advance and scouts in 
/turn. When it was ’Abdu-l ’Aziz’s day, without talcing any 

precautions, ho advanced as far as Kanwdhah, which is five Icos 
from Sikri. Tho Pagans wore on their march forward, when 
the}’’ got notice of his imprudent and disorderly advance, which 
they no sooner learned than a body of 4000 or 5000 of them at 
once pushed on and fell upon him. ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz and Mulla 
Apak had with them about 1000 or 1500 men. Without taking 
into consideration the numbers or position of tho enemy, they 
immediately engaged. On tho very first charge, a number of 
their men were taken prisoners and carried off tho field. Tho 
moment this intelligence arrived, I despatched Muhib ’AH 
Khalifa, with his .followers, to reinforce them. Mulla Husain 
and some others wore sent close after to their support, being 
directed to push on each according to tho speed of his horse. 
I then detached Muhammad Janjr-Janir to cover their retreat. 
Before the arrival of the first i-einforcemeut, consisting of Muhib 
’All Khalifa and his party, they had reduced ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz and 
his detachment to great straits, had taken his horse-tail standard, 
and taken and put to death * * * and Mulla Apdk’s younger 
brother, besides a number of others. No sooner did the first 
reinforcement come up, than Tdhir Tabari, the maternal uncle 
of Muhib ’Ali, made a push forward, but was unable to effect a 
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that I had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, and its 
effects were instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. 

The danger and confusion on all sides were particularly alarm- 
ing at this very moment. Husain Khdii Lohdni had advanced 
and taken Rdbrl.^ Kutb Hhdn’s people had taken Chandwar.'^ 
A man of the name of Hustam Khan, having assembled a body 
of Dodb bowmen, had come and taken Koel,^ and made Kachak 
’AH prisoner. Zahid had been compelled to evacuate Sambal, 
and had rejoined mo. Sultdn Muhammad Duldai had retired 
from Kanauj, and joined my army. The Pagans of the sur- 
rounding country came and blockaded Gwalior. ’Alim Khan, 
■who had been sent to the succour of Gwdlior, instead of pro- 
ceeding to that place, had marched off to his own country. 
Every day some unpleasant news reached us from one place 
or another. Many Hindustdnis began to desert from the army. 
Haibat Khdu Garg-anddz fled to Sambal. Hasan Khan Bdriwdl 
fled and joined the Pagans. Without minding the Pagans, we 
continued to mind only our own force. On Tuesday, the 9th 
of the latter Jumada, on the day of tlie Nauroz, I advanced my 
guns ^ and tripods that moved on wheels, with all the apparatus 
and machines which I had prepared, and marched forward with 
my army, regularly drawn up and divided into right and left 
wing and centre, in battle order. I sent fonvard in front the 
guns ^ and tripods placed on wheel carriages. Behind them was 
placed IJstad ’AH KtiH, with a body of his matchlockmen, to 
prevent the communication between the artillery and infantry, 
who were behind, from being cut off, and to enable them to 
advance and form into line.® After the ranks were formed, and 
every man stationed in his place, I galloped along the line, ani- 
mating the hegs and troops of the centre, right and left, giving 

1 A fort in the Bo^b below Chandw&r. 

2 Cbandw&r lies on the Jumna below A'gra. 

3 In the Do&b between Agra and Anupsbahr. 

^ [“ Chariots.” — Pavet de CourteiUe.] 

* [“ To see that the infantry advanced in order without getting separated from the 
chariots.” — Pavet de CourteiUe.] 
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each division special instructions how they were to act, and to 
every man orders how to conduct himself, and in what manner 
he was to engage; and, having made these arrangements, I 
ordered the army, to move on in order of battle for about a kos, 
when we halted to encamp. The Pagans, on getting notice of 
our motions, were on the alert, and several parties drew out to 
face us, and advanced close up to our guns ^ and ditch. After 
our army had encamped, and when wo had strengthened and 
fortified our position in front, as I did not intend fighting that 
day, I pushed on a few of our troops to skirmish with a party 
of the enemy, by way of taking an omen. They took a number 
of Pagans and cut off their heads, which they brought away. 
Malik Kasim also cut off and bi’ought in some heads. Ho 
behaved extremely well. This incident raised the spirits of our 
army excessively, and had a wonderful effect in giving them 
confidence in themselves. 

Next morning I marched from that station, with tho intention 
of offering battle, when Khalifa and some of my advisers ro- 
presevrted to me that as the ground on which we had fixed for 
halting was near at hand, it rvould be proper, in the first place, 
to throw up a ditch and to fortify it, after which we might march 
forward and occupy the position. Khalifa accordingly mounted 
to give directions about the ditch, and rejoined us, after having 
set pioneers to work on the different parts of it, and appointed 
proper persons to superintend their progress. 

On Saturday, the 13th of the latter J umada, having dragged 
forward our guns,^ and advanced our right, left, and centre in 
battle array for nearly a Jm, wo reached the ground that had 
been prepared for us. Many tents w'ere already pitched, and 
they were engaged in pitching others, when news was brought 
that the enemy’s army was in sight. I immediately mounted, 
and gave orders that every man should, without delay, repair to 
his post, and that the guns and lines should be properly strength- 


* [“ Cliariots.”] 
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ened.^ As the letter announcing mj subsequent yictorjr contains 
a clear detailed account of the circumstances of the Arm}^ of the 
Faith, the number of the Pagan bands, the order of battle and 
arrangements of both the Musulman and Pagan armies, I shall 
therefore subjoin the official despatch announcing the victory, as 
composed by Shaikh Zain, without adding or taking away. 

{This is a long and elaborate document in the grand style. 
Bdhar gained a complete victory; Sasan Meicdtti and many 
JTindu chiefs were slain, and great numbers of the enemy's men 
were Idlled, wounded, or made jirisoners.l 

After this victory, I used the epithet of Ghazi in the imperial 
titles. Having defeated the enemy, we pursued them with great 
slaughter. Their camp might be two Icos distant from ours. On 
reaching it, I sent on Muhammadi and some other officers, with 
orders to follow them in close pursuit, slayiug and cutting them 
off, so that they should not have time to re-assemble. In this 
instance I was guilty of neglect ; I should myself have gone on, 
and urged the pursuit, and ought not to have intrusted that 
business to another. * * * Next day we continued on the same 
ground. I despatched Muhammad ’AH Jang- Jang and * * *- 
with a large force against Ilyds Khan, who had made an insur- 
rection in the Dodb, surprised Koil, and taken Kachak ’AH 
prisoner. On the arrival of my detachment, the enemy, finding 
that they could not cope with them, fled in all directions in 
confusion and dismay’-. Some days after my return to Agra, 
Ilyas was taken and brought in ; I oi’dered him to be flayed alive. 

The battle was fought within view of a small hill, near our 
camp. On this hillock I directed a tower of the skulls of the 
infidels to be constructed. From this encampment the third 
march brouo-ht us to Bajmna. Immense numbers of the dead 
bodies of the Pagans and apostates had fallen in their flight, all 
the way to Baydiia, and even as far as Alwar and Mewat. ^ * 

1 [“ I gave orders to the right and left wing for each to take up its proper position 
for the battle, taking care to secure their lines by means of carts ranged in front." — 
P. de Courteille.] 
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The country of Mewat lies not far from Dehli, and yields a 
revenue of three or four hrors. Hasan Khan Mewatti had 
received the government of that country from his ancestors, 
who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, for nearly 200 
years. They had yielded an imperfect kind of submission to 
the Sultdns of Dehli. The Sultans of Hind, whether from the 
•'xtent of their territories, from want of opportunity, or from 
,ostacles opposed by the mountainous nature of the country, 
had never subdued Mewdt. They had never been able to reduce 
it to order, and were content to receive such a degree of obedience 
as was tendered to them. After my conquest of Hind, following 
the example of former Sultans, I also had shown Hasan Khan 
distinguished marks of favour. Yet this ungrateful man, whose 
affections lay all on the side of the Pagans, this infidel, regard- 
less of my favours, and without any sense of the kindness and 
distinction with which he had been treated, was the grand pro- 
moter and leader of all the commotions and rebellions that 
ensued, as has been related. The plan for marching into the 
country of the Pagans having been abandoned, I resolved on 
the reduction of Mewdt, I advanced four marches, and after 
the fifth, encamped six kos from the fort of Alwar, which was 
the seat of government, on the banks of the river Manisni. 
Hasan Khan’s ancestors had made their capital at Tajara. * * * 
A person named Karm Ohand, one of Hasan Khdn’s head men, 
who had come to visit Hasan Khdn’s son while he was a 
prisoner in j^gra, now arrived from the son, commissioned to 
ask a pardon. I sent him back, accompanied by ’Abdu-1 Kabim 
Shaghdwal, with letters to quiet his apprehensions, and promising 
him personal safety;^ and they returned along with Nahir Khan, 
Hasan Khan’s son. I again received him into favour, and 
bestowed on .him a pargana of several lacs for his support. * * » 
I bestowed on Chin Timur Sultdn the city of Tajdra, which 

1 [The Jaghatai version differs. “ Afterwards he brought back to me the son of 
Hasan ’Ali, son of Bahir Khhn, whom I treated with great favour, and to whom T 
granted for his support a district of several lacs of revenue.”] 
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was the capital of Mewdt, granting him at the same time 
a settled provision of fifty lacs. To Tardika, who in the 
battle with Hdnd Sanka commanded the tulughma (or flanking 
division) on the right, and had distinguished himself more than 
any other, I gave an appointment of fifteen^ lacs, with the charge 
of the fort of Alwdr. I bestowed the treasure of Alwdr, with 
everything in the fort, on Humdyun. 

I marched from this station on Wednesday, the 1st of Bajab, 
and having come within two kos of Alwdr, went and examined 
the fort, where I stayed all night, and returned bach to the camp 
in the morning. 

Yea-r 934 (1627-8 a.e.). 

■*>**#* if * 

On Sunday [29 th Safar] Ustdd ’AH Kuli fired a large ball 
from a cannon ; though the ball went far, the cannon burst in 
pieces, and every piece knocked down several men, of whom 
eight died. * * * 

On Monday the 14th of the first Kabi', I set out, in pursuance 
of a vow, on a holy war against Ohdnderi, and marching three 
kos, halted at J alesar. * * * On Friday, the 24th [of the second 
Babi’], we encamped near Kachwah. * * * Having halted one 
day, 1 sent on a number of overseers and pioneers to level the 
inequalities of the road, and to cut down the jungle, to admit 
of the guns and carriages® passing without difficulty. * * * * 
Leaving Kachwah, the second day’s march brought us within 
three kos of Ohdnderi, where we encamped, having previously 
crossed the river of Barhanpur. 

The citadel of Ohdnderi is situated on a hill. The outer fort 
and town lie in the middle of the slope of the hill. The straight 
road, by which cannon ® can be conveyed, passes right below the 
fort. After marching from Barhdnpur, we passed a kos lower 
down than Ohdnderi, on account of our guns,® and at the end of 

* [“ Chariots et canons.” — P. de Courteille.] ^ [“ Chariots, j 
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tlie marcli, on Tuesday, the 28th, encamped on the banks of 
Bahjat Klidn’s tank, on the top of the mound. Next morning 
I rode out and distributed the different posts around the fort 
to the different divisions of my army, to the centre and to the 
right and left -wings. In placing his battery, Ustad ^All Kuli 
chose a piece of ground that had no slope,^ Overseers and 
pioneers were appointed to construct works on which the guns 
were to be planted. All the men of the army were directed to 
prepare turds and scaling-ladders, and to serve the tiirds which 
are used in attacking forts. Ohanderi had formerly belonged 
to the Sultans of Mandu. After the death of Sultan Nasiru-d 
^ din one of his sous, Sultdn Mahmud, Avho is now in Mandu, got 
\jossession of Mandu and the neighbouring countries ; another 
of his sons, Muhammad Shah, seized on Ohanderi, and applied 
to Sultan Sikandar for protection. Sultdn Sikandar sent several 
large armies and supported him in his dominions. After Sultan 
Sikandar’s demise, in Sultan Ibrdhim’s reign, Muliammad Sh4h 
died, leaving a young son of the name of Ahmad Shah. Sultdul 
Ibrahim carried off Ahmad Shah, and established one of his own 
people in his stead. When Sanka advanced with an army 
against Ibrdhim as far as Dhulpur, that prince’s amirs rose 
against him, and on that occasion Ohanderi fell into Sanka’s 
hands. He bestowed it on one Medini Eao, a Pagan of great 
consequence, who was now in the place with 4000 or 6000 
Pagans. * * I sent to him to assure him of my favour and 
clemency, and offering him Shamsdbad in exchange for Ohanderi. 
Two or three considerable people about him were averse to con- 
ciliation, * * and the treaty broke off without success. On 
the morning of Tuesday, the 6th of the first Jumada, I 
marched from Bahjat Khdn’s tank, for the purpose of attempting 
Ohdnderi by force, and encamped on the banks of the middle 
tank, which is near the fort. The same morning, just as we 

^ [“IJst&d ’All Kdli clioisit un terrain sans pente pour lancer ses projectiles. Des 
inspecteurs et dcs terrassiers furent charges d’clerer des batteries pour y installer 
I’artillerie.” — P, de Courteille.] 
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reached our ground, Khalifa brought me a letter or two. The 
tenor of them was, that the army which had been sent to the 
eastward {pm'ah)., while marching in disorder, had been attacked 
and defeated ; that it had abandoned Lucknow, and fallen back 
to Kanauj. ^ * The enemy had garrisoned every part of the 

citadel [of Chanderi] strongly, but had placed only a few men, 
by ones and twos, in the outer fort to defend it. This very 
night my troops entered the outer fort on every side. There 
being but few people in the place, the resistance was not 
obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the citadel. 

Next morning, being Wednesday, the 7th of the first Jurndda, 
I commanded the troops to arm themselves, to repair to their 
posts, and prepare for an assault, directing that as soon as I 
raised ray standard and beat my kettledrum, every man should 
push on to the assault. I did not intend to display my standard, 
nor beat the kettledrum, till we were ready to storm, but went 
to see TJstad ’AH Kuli’s battering-cannon play. He discharged 
three or four shot; but his ground having no slope, and the 
works being very strong, and entirely of rock, the effect produced 
was trifling. It has been mentioned that the citadel of .Chdnderi 
is situated on a hill ; on one side of it they have made a covered 
way, which runs down to the water. The walls of this covered 
way reach down below the hill, and this is one of tlie places in 
which the fort is assailable with most hopes of success. This 
spot had been assigned to the right and left of the centre, and 
to ray own household troops, as the object of their attack. The 
citadel was attacked on all sides, but here with particular vigour. 
Though the Pagans exerted themselves to the utmost, hurling 
down stones from above, and throwing over flaming substances 
on their heads, the troops nevertheless persevered, and at length 
Shaham Nur Beg mounted, where the wall of the outer fort 
joined the wall of the projecting bastion. The troops, like- 
wise, about the same time, scaled the walls in two or three other 
places. The Pagans, who were stationed in the covered way, 
took to flight, and that part of the works was taken. They 
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did not defend the upper fort with so* much obstinacy, and were 
quickly put to flight ; the assailants climbed up and entered the 
upper fort by storm. | In a short time the Pagans, in a state of 
complete nudity, rushed out to attack us, put numbers of my 
people* to flight, and leaped over the ramparts.^ Some of our 
troops were attacked furiously, and put to the sword. The 
reason of this desperate sally from their works was, that, on 
giving up the place for lost, they had put to death the whole of 
their wives and women, and, having resolved to perish, had 
stripped themselves naked, in which condition they had rushed 
out to the fight; aud, engaging with ungovernable* desperation, 
drove our people along the ramparts.^ Two or three hundred 
Pagans had entered hledini ESo’s house, where numbers of 
them slew each other, in the following manner : One person took 
liis stand with a sword in his hand, while the others, one by one, 
crowded in and stretched out their necks eager to die. In this 
way many went to hell ; and by the favour of God, in tlie space 
of two or three gharh, I gained this celebrated fort, without 
raising my standard, or beating my kettledrum, and without 
using the whole strength of my arms. On the top of a hill, 
to the north-west of Ohanderi, I erected a tower of the heads 
of the* Pagans. * * * 

Next morning, being Thursday, I marched round the fort, 
and encamped by the fort of Mallu Khdn. When I came it 
was my design, after the capture of Ohanderi, to Ml upon Eai 
Sing, 3 and Bhilsan (Bhilsa), and Sarangpur, which is a country 
of the Pagans that belonged to Salahu-d dim, the Pagan ; and 
I intended, after conquering them, to advance to Chitur against 
Sanka. On the arrival of the unfavourable news that has been 
alluded to, I convened the Begs and held a council, in which it 
was decided that it was necessary, first of all, to proceed to 
check the rebellion of the insurgents. I gave Ohanderi to 

' [“ And drove them over the ramparts.” — JaffJintm.'] 

- [“At length my men forced them on everj’ side to fly over the ramparts.” — Jagh,'} 

® [The Jaghatai confirms this reading, but the fort of Ehisin must be intended.] 
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Ahmad Shah, who has been mentioned, the grandson of Sultan 
Ndsiru-d din, and fixed a revenue of fifty lacs to be paid from 
it to the imperial treasury. * * 

On Sunday, the 11th of the first Jumdda, I set out on my 
expedition. * * On Saturday, the 24th, having halted at the 

passage of Kindr,^ I ordered the troops to lose no time in cross- 
ing with all possible speed. At this time I received intelligence 
that the detachment wliich I had sent forward, after abandoning 
Kanauj, had fallen back to Eabri, and that a strong force had 
advanced and stormed the fort of Shamsdbdd, which had been 
garrisoned by the troops of Abu-1 Muhammad Niza-bdz. We 
were detained three or four days on the two banks of the river, 
while the army was passing. Having transported the whole army 
across, I proceeded, inarch after marcli, for Kanauj, and sent on 
a party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence of 
the enemy. We were still two or three marches from Kanauj, 
when they returned with information tliat, instantly on dis- 
covering from a distance the .troops who bad advanced to re- 
connoitre, the son of M’aruf liad Med from Kanauj and abandoned 
it, and that Biban and Bdyazid, as well as M’aruf, on hearing 
of my motions, had recrossed the Ganges, and occupied the east 
side of the river opposite to Kanauj, hoping that they would be 
able to prevent my passage. 

On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jumdda, I passed Kanauj, 
and encamped on the western bank of the Ganges. My troops 
went out and seized a number of the enemy’s boats, which they 
brought in. Krom above and from below they collected about 
thirty or forty boats in all, of different sizes. I sent Mir 
Muhammad Jdlahbdn to throw a bridge over the river. He 
accordingly went and marked out a situation, about a ^os below 
our encampment. I appointed commissaries to provide every- 
thing requisite for the bridge. Near the place pitched on, 
ITstdd ’AH KuH brought a gun for the purpose of cannonading, 
and having pitclied upon a proper spot, began his fire. * * * 

1 A A-os or two below tbe junction of tbe Jumna and the Chambal. 
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Having planted a swivel on an island, at a place below whore 
the bridge was constructing, a firo was commenced from it. 
Higher up than the bridge a breastwork was raised, over which 
the matchlockmcn fired with great execution. * ** * For several 
days, while the bridge was constructing, Ustiid 'AH Kuli played 
his gun remarkably well. The first day ho discharged it eight 
times ; the second day sixteen times ; and for three or four 
days ho continued firing in the same way. The gun which ho 
fired was that called Deg-gJtdzi (the victorious gun). It was 
the same which had been used in the war with Sanka, the Pagan, 
whence it got its name. Another gun, larger than this, had 
been planted, but it burst at the first fire. * * * 

As soon as the bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday’’, 
the 19th of the last Jumuda, I moved and took post at the end 
of it. The Afghans, amazed at our attempt to throw a bridge 
over the Ganges, treated it with contempt. On Thursday, the 
bridge being completed, a few of the infantry and Lahoris crossed 
and had a slight action with the enemy. On Friday, part of my 
household troops, the right of the centre, the left of the centre, 
my best troops, and foot musketeers crossed over. The whole 
Afghans having armed themselves for battle, mounted, and 
advancing with their elephants attacked them. At one time 
they made an impression on the troops of the left, and drove 
them back, but the troops of the right and of the centre stood 
their ground, and finally drove from the field the enemy opposed 
to them. * * * The fight continued sharply till afternoon prayers. 
The whole night was employed in bringing back across the 
bridge such as had passed to the other side. If that same 
Saturday eve I had carried over the rest of my army, it is 
probable that most of the enemy would have fallen into our 
hands. But it came into my head, that last year I had set out 
on my march from Sikri to attack Sanka on Hew Year’s Day, 
which fell on a Tuesday, and had overthrown my enemy on a 
Satui’day. This year we had commenced our march against 
these enemies on Hew Year’s Day, which fell upon a Wednesday, 
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and that if we beat them on a Sunday it would he a remarkable 
coincidence. On that account I did not march my troops. On 
Saturday, the enemy did not come out to action, but stood afar 
off, drawn up in order of battle. That day we conveyed over 
our artillery,^ and next morning the troops had orders to cross. 
About the beat of the morning drum, information reached us 
from the advanced guard, that the enemy had gone off and fled. 
I commanded Chin Timur Sultan to push on before the army, 
in pursuit of the enemy, * * I also crossed over about the 

time of early morning prayers. * * * The detachment which 
had been sent on to harass the enemy, had little success. * * * 
On Saturday, the 29th of the latter Jumada, I reached Lucknow ; 
and having surveyed it, passed the river Gumti, and encamped. 
* * * On Saturday, the 7th Rajab, I encamped two or three 
ios above Oudh, at the junction of the Gogar and Sirwu.^ Till 
that day, Shaikh Bayazid had kept his station not far from 
Oudli, on the other side of the Sirwu. * * * [Chin Timur] 
Sultdn began to make preparations for passing the river. When 
Kardchah had joined Sultan, they passed the river without 
delay. * * * Those who had passed over first, continued till 
evening prayers in pursuit of Shaikh Bdyazid, who threw himself 
into a jungle 'ftnd escaped. * * I halted some days in this station, 
for the purpose of settling the affairs of Oudh and the neighbour- 
ing country, and for making the necessary arrangements. 

\Tlie remaining transactions of this year are not to he found.'] 

Events of the Yeae 935 (1528-9 a.d.). 

On Sunday, the 5th Muharrara, intending to visit Gwalior, 
which in books they write Galiar,® I passed the Jumna and 
entered the fort of Agra. ^ * On the 10th I alighted at a 

Chdrhdgh, sThos from Gwalior to the north, * * and next 

^ [“ Chariots.”] ® [Gogra and Sard.] 

3 [So says Erskine’s version, Pavot do Gourteille ■writes it “ Kalpour.” Probably, 
bo'wever, these arc only incorrect versions of the spoiling common at that period, viz., 

Gwhlir, or Gw&liyar.] 
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morning I entered Gwalior by tlio Hatipul gate, whicli is close 
bj’’ Rajd ]\lan Sing’s palace, and proceeded to Baj^ Bikramdjifs 
palace. * * 

On Tuesday, the 14tb, messengers arrived from Bikramdjit,^ 
the second son of Buu6i Sanka, who, with his mother Padmavati,l 
was in Bantambhor. Before setting out to visit Gwdlior, a 
person had come from a Hindu named Asok, who was high 
in Bikram&jit’s conlidouce, with offers of submission and al- 
legiance, expressing a hope that ho would bo allowed seventy 
lacs as an annuity. The bargain was concluded, and it was 
settled that, on delivering up the fort of Bantambhor, ho should 
have parganas assigned him equal to what ho had asked. 
After raakin" this arrancemont, I sent back his messengers. 
When I went to survey Gwdlior, I made an appointment to 
meet his men in Gwalior. They were several days later than 
the appointed time. Asok, the Hindu, had himself been with 
Padmdvati, Bikramdjifs motlier, and liad explained to the 
mother and son everything that had passed. They approved 
of Asok’s proceedings, and agreed to make the proper sub- 
missions, and to rank themselves among my subjects. When 
Bdna Sanka defeated Sultan Mahmud and made him prisoner, 
the Sultdn had on a splendid crovm-cap and golden girdle, 
which fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, when he set 
Sultan Mahmud at liberty, retained them. They were now 
with Bikramdjit. * * * By the persons who came from iiim to 
wait on me, he now sent me this crown and golden girdle, and 
asked Bayana in exchange for Bantambhor. I diverted them! 
from their demand of Bayana, and Shams6.bdd was fixed on as ’ 
the equivalent for Bantamblior. 

* 

On Thursday, the 3rd of the first Jum&da, I received letters for- 
warded by Khalifa from Agra, which contained intelligence that 
Mahmud, the son of Iskandar, had taken Bihar. The moment 
I received this information, I resolved to join the army. Next 
morning I mounted at six gharis, and reached Agra at evening 
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prayers. Next morning being Saturday, I called the amirs to 
a council. * * * On Thursday, the 10th of the first Jumdda, I 
set out for the Piirah (east). * * * On Saturday,' the 17th of the 
second Jumada, we marched eight Jcos, and halted at Dakdaki, a 
pargana of Karra, on the banks of the Granges. * * While in this 
neighbourhood, intelligence reached us in rapid succession, that 
Sultan Mahmud had gathered round him 100,000 Afghans ; 
that he had detached Shaikh Bayazid and Baban with a large 
army towards Sirwdr, while he himself and Fath Khdn Sarwani 
occupied the banks of the Ganges, and were moving upon 
Ohunar ; that Sher Khan Sur, on whom I had bestowed marks 
of favour, to whom I had given several parganas, and whom I had 
left in command in that quarter, had now joined these Afghdns ; 
that with some other amirs he had passed the river, and that 
Sultdn Jalalu-d din’s people, being unable to defend Benares, 
had abandoned it and retreated. They excused themselves by 
saying, that they had left a sufidcient force in the castle of 
Benares, and had advanced in order to meet the enemy on the 
banks of the Ganges, * * * 

On the 24th, Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi came in a boat fi’om 
the other side of the river. He brought accounts of the ruin of 
the affairs of Mahmud Khdn, the son of Sultan Sikandar, whom 
the rebels had dignified with the title of Sultan Mahmud. * * * 
It appeared that the rebels had come and laid siege to Chundr, 
and had even made a slight attack; but that, on getting the 
certain news of my approach, they were filled with consternation, 
broke up in confusion, and raised the siege; that the Afghans 
who had passed over to Benares had also retired in great con- 
fusion ; that two of their boats sank in the passage, and that 
several of their men were drowned in the river. * * * 

On Monday, the 4th Rajab, I marched from the banks of 
the Jumna against Bihar. * * * On the 13th, I visited the fort 
of Ohundr, * * * Here Bdbi Khdn brought information that 
Mahmud Khdn was on the banks of the river Son. I imme- 
diately convened the amirs, and consulted them about attempting 
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to fall upon the enemy by surprise, when it was finally settled 
that we should advance by very long marches without a moment’s 
loss of time. * * * On Wednesday, the 20th, I embarked on the 
river, and halted at a hos below Ohazlpur. * * * On the 22nd, 
I embarked on the river as usual, and landed opposite to Ohusali 
(Ohowsar). * * The army encamped on the banks of the Karmnas. 
The Hindus rigorously avoid this river. The pious Hindus did 
not pass it, but embarked in a boat and crossed by the Ganges so 
as to avoid it. They hold that if the water of this river touches 
any person, his religion is lost ; and they assign an origin to its 
name corresponding with this opinion.^ * * 

On Saturday, the 8th Sha’ban, a messenger from JDudu and 
his son Jalal Khan Bihar Khan arrived in my camp. It ap- 
peared that the Bengalis had watched them with a jealous eye. 
After having given me notice of their intentions that I might 
expect their arrival, they had come to blows with the Bengalis, 
had effected their escape, crossed the river, and reached the 
territory of Bihdr, whence they were now on their way to tender 
me their allegiance. The same day I sent word to the ambas- 
sador of Bengal, Isma’il Mita, that there was great delay on 
the part of his Court, in answering the three articles which 
had formerly been given to him in writing, and which he had 
forwarded ; that he must therefore despatch a letter, requiring 
an immediate and categorical answer; that if his master had 
really peaceable and friendly intentions, he could find no 
difficulty in declaring so, and that without loss of time. * * * 

On Sunday, I marched and halted in the pargana of Arra. 
Here we received information that the array of Kharid® was en- 
camped at the junction of the Ganges and Saru on the farther 
side of the river Saru, where tliey had collected 100 or 150 
vessels. As I was at peace with Bengal, and had always been 
the first to enter into any understanding that had a tendency to 

1 Karm-nds, ruin of religion or sanctity. 

® Kharid appears to have included the country on both sides of the Gogra near- 
Sikandarpdr, and thence on its left hank do-wn to the Ganges. 
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confirm a friendly state of tHngs, tliougli they had not treated 
me well in placing themselves right in my route, yet from a con- 
sideration of the terms on which I had long been with them, I 
resolved to send Mulla Muhammad Mazhib along with Isma’il 
Mita the ambassador of Bengal; and it was settled that the 
Mulla should have leave to retuim back to me, after making the 
same three proposals I had formerly offered. 

On Monday, the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on me, 
when I sent him notice that he had leave to return. It was at 
the same time intimated to him, that I would be guided entirely 
by my own pleasure, in moving backwards or forwards, as seemed 
best for the purpose of quelling the rebels wherever they were 
to be found, but that his master’s dominions should sustain no 
harm, either by land or water ; that as one of the three articles 
was, that he should order the army of Kharid to leave the tract 
in which I was marching, and return to Kharid, I was willing to 
send some Turks to accompany them on their march ; that I 
would give the Kharid troops a safe conduct, and assurances of 
indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes. If he ^ 
refused to leave the passage open, and neglected to- listen to the 
remonstrances which I made, that then whatever evil fell on his 
head, he must regard as proceeding from his own act ; and he 
would have himself only to blame for any unpleasant circumstance 
that occurred. 

On Thursday, the 19th Sha’ban, I called the amirs^ both Turki 
and Hindu, to- a council, and took their opinion about passing the 
river. It was finally settled that Ustad ’AH should plant his 
cannon, his firhigi pieces and swivels {zm'h-zbx), on a rising 
ground between the Ganges and Sard, and also keep up a hot 
fire with a number of matchlockmen from that post; tliat a 
little lower down than the junction of the two rivers, o])posite 
to an island, where there Avere a number of vessels collected, 
Mustafa on the Bihdr side of the Ganges ” should get all his aidil- 

1 [Pavet de Courtoillo makes this passage apply to the people of Eharid.] 

2 [“ On the side of the Ganges facing (qui regarde) Bihar.’' — P. de C.] 
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confirm a friendly state of things, though they had not treated 
me well in placing themselves right in my route, yet from a con- 
sideration of the terms on which I had Ions* been with them, I 
resolved to send Mulla Muhammad Mazhib alonjr with Isma’il 
Mita the ambassador of Bengal; and it was settled that the 
Mulla should have leave to return' back to me, after making the 
same three proposals I had formerly offered. 

On Monday, the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on me, 
when I sent him notice that he had leave to return. It was at 
the same time intimated to him, that I would be guided entirely 
by my own pleasure, in moving backwards or forwards, as seemed 
best for the purpose of quelling the rebels wherever they were 
to be found, but that his master’s dominions should sustain no 
harm, either by land or water ; that as one of the three articles 
was, that he should order the army of Kharid to leave the tract 
in which I was marching, and return to Kharid, I was willing to 
send some Turks to accompany them on their march ; that I 
would give the Kharid troops a safe conduct, and assurances of 
indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes. If he^ 
refused to leave the passage open, and neglected to- listen to the 
remonstrances which I made, that then whatever evil fell on his 
head, he must regard as proceeding from his own act ; and he 
would have himself only to blame for any unpleasant circumstance 
that occurred. 

On Thursday, the 19th Sha’bdn, I called the amirs, both Turki 
and Hindu, to- a council, and took their opinion about passing the 
river. It was finally settled that Ustad ’Ali should plant his 
cannon, his firingi pieces and swivels {zarh-zin), on a rising 
ground between the Ganges and Saru, and also keep up a hot 
fire with a number of matchlockmen ■ that post; that a 
little lower down than the junctiow ' Ivc opposite 

to an island, where there were a ^ collected, 

Mustafa on the Bihdr side of the Gan;. his artil- 

* [Pavet de Courtoillo makes this passage appl^ 

2 [“ On the side of the Ganges facing (qui rega*- 
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days afterwards, on hearing of my return, the enemy marched 
towards Dalamu. This day also, we advanced ten /cos, and halted 
hard by a village named Jalesar, in the pargam of Sikri, on the 
hanks of the river Sard. * * * On the 18th Shawwal, I at 
midnight reached the garden of the Hasht-bihisht at Agva. 

[S/iort^g after this, with the Zrd Muharram, 936, Bdbar’s 
Memoirs come to an abrupt termination.'] 
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TABAKA'T-I BA'BARr 

OP 

SHAIKH ZAIN. 

[There is among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS. an old worm-eaten 
MS., of small size, entitled Tabakdt-i Bdbari. This is described 
by a Persian note upon a fly-leaf as being “an account of 
Bdbar’s fifth invasion of Hindustan, written by Shaildi Zain, 
one of the associates of the Pdchhdh, whose name is often 
mentioned in the Tuzah-i Bdbari.” The ]S[igdristdn4 Giti- 
numd quotes this work under the title of FatUhdt-i Eincl, 
written by Shaikh Zainu-1 ’abidin. Sir H. Elliot’s MS. has 
no introduction, but opens abruptly with “His Majesty’s fifth 
expedition to Hindustdnj” and it ends still more abruptly in 
the middle of the occurrences of the 15th Jumada-1 awwal, 
933- H. (page 352 of Leyden and Erskine’s translation). The 
MS. was written in the year 998 h. (1589-90 a.d.), and the 
scribe tells us that he had copied to the end of his taswid, or 
rough draft. So this MS. would seem to have been transcribed 
from the author s own copy, and we may fairly conclude that tbo 
work was never finished. It is a curious coincidence that this 
year 998 is the very one in which ’Abdu-r Eahim’s Persian 
translation of Babar’s Memoirs was presented to the Emperor 
Akbar. 

The work itself affords indirect corroboration of its having 
been written by Shaikh Zain. Babar (p. 291 of Erskiuo) 
describes a party of literary men who were with him in his 
boat on a particular occasion, and amused themselves with 
making verses j and among the names of his companions he 
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mentions Shaikh Zain. The author of the TahaMt gives an 
account of this party, and also records the names of the guests ; 
hut instead of Shaikh Zain, he says this “insignificant and 
ignorant servant,” leaving no doubt of his and Shaikh Zain’s 
identity. Shaikh Zain was Bihar’s secretary, and wrote the 
Farmdn^ which is translated hy Erskine (p. 359) and by Pavet 
de Courteille (vol. ii., p. 287). Both translators remark upon 
the extreme magniloquence of this document. “Nothing,” 
says Erskine, “ can form a more striking contrast to the simple, 
manly, and intelligent style of Babar himself, than the pompous 
learned periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this 
Farnidn to any native of India who did not bestow unlimited 
admiration on the official bombast of Zainu-d din, while I met 
with none but Turks who paid due praise to the calm simplicity 
of Bdbar.” This description of the style of the Farmdn applies 
equally to the present work. It is not so much a translation as 
a paraphrase, in the lofty style, of Bdbar’s own Memoirs, and 
those scenes and occurrences are brought into prominence which 
offer the most tempting opportunities for a display of the author’s 
eloquence and ingenuity, such as a description of a beautiful 
garden, or the charms of a pleasant party. It omits much that 
Babar himself deemed worthy of record, such as the description 
of the natural productions of Hindustan ; and it appears neither 
to add any new facts, nor to throw any additional light upon the 
transactions of which it treats. There is sufficient difference, 
^ however, to show that the author was not wholly dependent 
upon Babar’s writings, but that he had also some personal 
knowledge of the various events. Two passages have been 
translated which will show the author’s style, and the general 
agreement of his work with that of his master.] 

EXTRACTS. 

[On Friday, the 1st Safar, may God end it with victory (sq/dr), 
in the year 932 of the Best of Mankind, when the sovereign of 
the stars (the Sun) was in the sign Sagittarius, and having 
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water in the town attracted his gracious notice, from which a 
small stream was flowing. The houses and gardens, the fields 
and the meadows, satisfied his not easily pleased eyes, and the 
nobles and companions agreed in his judgment. Tardi Beg 
Khaks4r began to praise the town, and some words in its eulogy 
proceeded from his tongue. His Majesty listened to these 
praises and said: “It is yours, take it,’' and immediately after- 
wards the revenue and the management of that place were 
granted as iv^am to Amir Tardi Beg, and were so entered in 
the records of government. 

Brom that camping ground two marches were made along the 
banks of the river, and the camp was pitched upon its margin. 
Here Haidar Kuli, a follower of Amir Bhwaja Kalan, who had 
been sent on under orders to collect intelligence, came back and 
made his report that D4ud Khan and Haitam Khdn, with 5000 
or 6000 men, had advanced in the vicinity of the river, and, 
crossing over the Jumna, had sat down three or four liOB in 
advance of the camp of Sultdn Ibrdhim. So for the purpose 
of overthrowing and destroying this force, there were sent on 
from the camp, vast as the firmament, Chiu Timur Sultdn, 
Saiyid Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, and ’Adil 
Sultan ; from the amirs of the left wing — Sultan Junaid Birlds, 
Khwaja Shah Mir Husain, and Amir Katlak Kadam; from 
the amirs of the centre — Amir Yunas ’AH, Amir ’Abdu-llah 
Kitdh-ddr, Amir Ahmadi PartvdnacM, and Amir Kitta Beg. 
Having placed the saddle upon the horse of victory, and un- 
furled in the sky the banner of resolution, the royal lieutenants 
crossed the Jumna after noon-day prayers on Sunday, the 8th 
Jumada-1 akhir. At the close of evening of that day they 
came in face of the enemy on that side of the river. 

When the armies of the dawn raised their white standards 
over the legions of the stars, and the victorious army drew near 
to the forces of the foe, the enemy became aware of the dashing 
of the furious waves of the opposing armies, and of the throng 
of crocodiles in that sea of billows. A small part of the enemy 
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came onwards, but the conquering army instantly dashed forward 
and carried the whole of that force away before it, as a flood 
bears away the litter it meets with. Having beaten to the earth 
the heads of the enemy’s chiefs, and made the wails of their 
half-killed followers to rise unto the skies, the. victorious forces 
drove before them every man and ally of the vanquished force, 
separating riders from steeds and heads from bodies. The shrill 
blast of the clarion of destruction, and a scene like that of the 
day of judgment, full of awful and tremendous strife, now 
operating together, the meaning of the text, “ When the heavens 
shall be rent,” became manifest ; and the heads of the leaders 
of the armies of the time, like shooting-stars falling from the 
sky, fell like balls in the arena, and the meaning of the words, 
“The stars shall be scattered,” became apparent. The brave 
chiefs of the victorious army spurred their fleet steeds in pursuit 
of the enemy, and, coming up with them, they despatched them 
one by one to the everlasting shades of non-entity and the 
eternal abyss of annihilation. In fine, the brave heroes of the 
conquering army having utterly defeated Baud Khan and Haitam 
Khan, they made prisoners of Haitam Khan and a large number 
of his followers. Many others Avere slain, and those Avho escaped 
to the camp of Sultan Ibrdhim made a fearful outcry. Haitam 
Khdn with seventy or eighty other amirs were brought before 
the throne of victory, and eight elephants which had been 
captured in the battle Avere presented to His Majesty. In 
obedience to the KJidkdns order for their punishment as ex- 
amples, and in execution of his severe decree,, a command for 
the slaughter of all the prisoners Avas given. So the flames of 
the fire of vengeance blazed forth, and the flashes of the fire 
of the sword drove out the dark vapours of the souls of the 
followers of Baud Khan, like smoke from the Avindows of 
existence.] 
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XXX. 

LUBBU-T TAWXRrXI-I 

OP 

YAHYA BIN ’ABDU-L LATfF. 

This “ Marrow of History” is a general Asiatic Chronicle of 
considerable repute in Europe and Asia. It has been translated 
into Latin by MM. Gaulmin and G-alland ; and Pietro de 
la Yalle declared his intention of translating it into Italian. 
Whether he ever executed his task I know not, but in one of 
his letters, dated 1621, he expresses his intention “ Di tradur 
da Persiauo in Toscano un libro che chiamano Mklolla (Idle 
Sistorie, et e un breve compendio della historia di tutti i Ke 
della Persia da Adam infiu’ a Sciah Tahinasp.” It is also 
frequently quoted by the authors of the “ Universal History,” as 
Lobb ul TmcdriJch and Lebb Tdrikh, and by U’Herbelot, as 
Leb Tank. 

The author of this work was Yahya bin ^Abdu-1 Latif al 
Husaini of Xazwin, ivho composed it in a.d. 1541. Haji Khalfa 
gives his name as Israa’ll bin ^Abdu-1 Latif ; and in the 
Ma-dsiru-l Umard he is called Mir Yahya Husaini Saifl. 
The author of that excellent work describes him as a well- 
known theologian and philosopher, who had acquired such 
extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that he 
was fiilly acquainted with the date of every event which had 
occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan religion 
to his own time. 

In the opening of his career he was patronized by Shdh 
Tahmasp Saffavi, by whom he was called Yahya Ma’sum, and 
was treated by the king with such distinction, that his enemies, 
envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s 
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mind against him, by representing that he and his son, Mir 
’Abdu-1 Latif, were the leading men among the Sunnis of Kazmn. 
They at last prevailed so far as to induce the hing, when he 
was on the borders of ^zarbdijdn, to order Mir Tahya and his 
son, together with thir families, to be imprisoned at Ispahan. 
At that time his second son, ’Alau-d daula, known by the name 
of Kami, the author of the work called Nafdisii-l Ma-dsir, 
was in Xzarbaijdn, and sent off a special messenger to convey 
this intelligence to his father. Mir Tahyd, being too old and 
infirm to fly, accompanied the king’s messenger to Ispahan, and 
died after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962,^ at the age of 
seventy-seven years. 

Mir ’Abdu-1 Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his 
brother’s communication, fled to Gilan; and afterwards, at the 
invitation of the Emperor Humdyun, went to Hindustan j but, 
intermediately, that Emperor had departed this life, so that he 
arrived at Court with his family after Akbar had ascended 
the throne. By him he was received with great kindness and 
considei’ation, and was appointed, in the second year of the reign, 
as his preceptor. At that time the prince knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat 
some odes of Hdfiz. The Mir, says his biographer, was a man 
of great eloquence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate 
in his religious sentiments, that each party used to revile him 
for his indifference. When Bairam Khan had incurred the 
displeasure of the Emperor, and had left Agra, and proceeded 
to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting 
a rebelHon in the Panjab, the Emperor sent the Mir to him, 
in order to dissuade him from such an open breach of fidelity to 
his sovereign. 

The Mir died at Sikri in a.h. 971, As he bore the same 
name as his grandfather, another source of confusion has arisen 
respecting the name of our author. 

' This is the date according to the Ma-dsint-l JTmard; other authorities fix it two 
years earlier, a.h. 960 (a.d. 1552-3). 
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His eldest son, Mir Ghiydsu-d din ’Ali, was also endowed 
with an excellent disposition, and served Akbar for a long 
period. In the nineteenth year of the reign, he accompanied 
the Emperor to Patna, and in the twenty-first, was appointed to 
command an expedition against the zamlnddr of Tdar. In the 
same year, ^Abdu-1 Eadir recounts a sad accident which befell 
Ghiydsu-d din at a game of chmgdn, in which he and his 
brother Mir Sharifu-d din, when opposed, charged each other 
with such force, that the latter was killed by the concussion. 
When Akbar dismounted to ascertain what had occurred, and 
it was observed that his saddle was empty, several disaffected 
persons spread abroad a report that he had met with a severe 
accident ; and so rapidly did the intelligence gain ground, that 
he was compelled to write circular letters to his nobles, informing 
them of the real circumstances, and calling upon them to frustrate 
the designs of his enemies. In the twenty-sixth^ year of the 
reign, he was honoured with the title of Nakib Khan, by which 
he is now best known. In the fortieth year, he attained the 
tnansab of 1000, and two of his cousins married into the royal 
family, the king himself espousing one of them. In the time 
of Jahangir he attained still further honours, and in the ninth 
year of the reign, a.h. 1023, died at Ajmir, and was buried 
in a marble tomb within the area of Muinu-d din Chishti’s 
mausoleum, where his wife lies buried by his side. 

Nakib Kkan inherited his grandfather’s devotion to the study 
of history, and it is said that he knew the entire contents of the 
seven volumes of the Rauzatu-s Safa. He was one of the com- 
pilers of the first portion of the Tdrtkh-i Alft., and was the trans- 
lator of the Mahd-bhdraia.^ He was also expert in geomancy and 
mental arithmetic. The royal autobiographer, Jahangir, records 
an instance of it in his Memoirs, where he relates that Nakib 

^ Kewal B^m says, in tlie Taskiratu-l JTmard, that this occurred in the twenty- , 
fifth year, and that he obtained the title for his gallant conduct in repelling a night 
attack made hy Ma’slira Khfin upon the royal camp. 

2 This honour is usually ascribed to Faizi, but 1 doubt if he had any concern in it 
beyond the mere general superintendence. 
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Khan, on bohig asked how many pigeons there were in a 
particular flock thou flying, responded instantly, without making 
a mistake of oven one. 

Tho jNIir attained a good old ago, and loft a son, who bore the 
namo of i\Iir 'Abdu-l Latif, in tho same way as his grand- 
father had done before him. Ho was a person of great worth 
and ability, and attained high honours, but died insane. 


CONTEXTS. 

The Luhhu~t Taicdrikh is divided into three ^ Books. 

Book I. — On Muhammad and tho Imams. As all notice of 
Abu-balcr, ’Umar and ’Usman is excluded, D’PIerbolot considers 
our author to bo a Shia’. 'This contains two sections ; from 
pago 2 to 13. 

Book II. — On tho kings who reigned before tho advent 
of Muhammad — tlio Peshdadians — Kaianians — tho IVIuluku-t 
Tawdif, fronr tho time of Alexander to Ardasliir Babagan — tho 
Sasanians, or Kaiasara. In four sections ; from p. 14 to 35. 

Book III. — On tho kin^s who reiimed since the time of 

o o 

Muhammad. In three chapters {ma/cdlu), and si.x sections (bdi) j 
from p. 35 to 164. 

Chapter 1. — Eegarding tho holy men, companions of the 
Prophet, 1 p. 

Chapter 2. — Tho ’Umraayido Khalifas, 4 pp. 

Chapter 3. — The ’Abbdsido Edialifas, 8 pp. 

Section 1. — The Sultans of Tran, in eleven subsections (fasl), 
comprising the Tahirians, 2 pp. Safiarians, 2 pp. Samdnlans, 
2 pp. Ghaznivides, 3 pp. Ghorians, 1 p. Buwaihides, 5 pp. 
Saljukians, 8 pp. Khwarizm-shahis, 3 pp. Atabaks, 5 pp. 
Isma’ilians, 6 pp. Karakhitdis of Kirman, 2 pp. 

1 In the Preface of the copy before me it is stated that the work is divided into 
four Books, but tho details of three Books only aro given. D’Herhelot says, the 
fourth Book contains tho dynasties subsequent to Muhammad, and Hamaker says, 
that the Leyden copy has as the fourth Book, that which D’Herbelot gives as the 
contents of the third, viz., tho reigning family of Persia. 
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Section 2. — Tho Mnghals, 13 pp. 

Section 3. — The successors of Sultan Abu Sa’id in Tran, in 
five subsections, 25 pp. 

Section 4. — The descendants of Amir Timur, 19 pp. 

Section 5. — Tho Kara-kuinlu and Ak-kuinlu Turks, ^ in two 
subsections, 17 pp. 

Section 6. — Tho descendants of Tushi Khdn, son of Changiz 
Khan, in Khurasan and Transoxiana, 2 pp. 

Size. — Folio, pp. 164, of 19 lines. 

The work is in too abridged a form to render any passage 
worth translating. Copies of tho Luhhu-t Taicdvlkh aro rare in 
India, and I know of no good Manuscript. Tiie most celebrated 
of Europe aro those of Paris, Vienna, tho Vatican, Bodleian, 
and Sir W. Ouseley. There are two in the British Museum. 
Hamaker also notices one in tho Leyden Library, No. 1738, 
written a.d. 1645-6, but ascribed to Mas’udi by some extra- 
ordinary mistake.^ 

^ See note, p. 299. 

- Compare Hamaker, Specimen Catalogi cod^ SUSS., pp, 48, 242. SFimdgr, d. Or., 
Tol. ii., p. 299. Wien Jaftrd., No, Ixix., p. 10. D’Herbelot, J)i6l. Or. Art. ZaJJ nl 
Taomrikh, Busching’s Mag.J. d. 7ieu Sist. tmd Ocog., No. svii. Petis do la Croix, 
Abrege de la via dcs auteurs, etc., etc., p. 629. Ousclcy, Hjpitomo of Ano. Hist, of 
jPersia, pp. v., sxxi. SiTod. Univ. Hist,, vol. iii., p. 376. 
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NT7SAXH-I JAHA'N-A'RA' 

OF 

KAzr AHMAD. 


This “ world-adoi’ning history ’’ is a useful compendium, con- 
taining a brief account, not only of all the dynasties usually 
treated of, but several of less note. 

The author is Kdzi Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Grhaflfdrl al- 
Kazwini, to whom we are also indebted for the better known 
work entitled Nigdristan} From the short account given of 
him, amongst the biographies in the TdrikJi-i Badduniy we learn 
that, having resigned his employment in Persia, he went, to- 
wards the close of his life, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and that 
landing at Daibal in Sind, for the purpose of paying a visit to 
Hindustan, he died at that port, a.h. 975 (a.d. 1567). 

The Jahdn-drd carries the history of Asia down to a.h. 972, 
of which number the author tells us that the title forms the 
chronogram. One section of the work was extracted by Sir W. 
Ouseley, and published in 1799, under the title of Epitome of 
the Ancient Sistory of Persia. India is noticed in several 
sections of the work, but they are not in sufficient detail to be 
of any value. 

1 M. Eousseau attributes a Persian anthology to him, but this appears to bo an 
error. 
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that all notice of Book III. is omitted. I have seen copies in 
this country also, in which there is no mention of that Book. 

Von Hammer-Pursgtall observes that the work is not common 
in Europe, but notices three copies in London, and one in his 
own collection. M. Eraehn also notices it among his desiderata. 
I know of three copies in India ; at Dehli, at Lucknow, and at 
Haidarabad, none of which are of conspicuous merit.^ 


^ Compare Eousseau, Tarmsse Oriental^ p. 96. Gesch. d. Gold. Sorde, p. xxir. 
Gesch. d. sch. Red. Rers., pp. 13, 307, 350. Wien JaJirb. Anzgb., p. 35.- Ouseley, 
Epitome of Ane. Mist, of Fersia, p. xxxvi. Fraelin, Indications Bibliograph. 
Ho. 215. 
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XXXII. 

T^RrKH-I SHER SH^Hr, 

oa 

TUHFAT-I AKBAR SHXHf 

OP 

’ABBAS EHAN, SARWA'Nr. 

[This work was written by order of the Emperor Akbar, and 
its author bestowed upon it the title Tuhfat-i Alibar 8hdM; but 
Ahmad Tadgar, whq^ wrote the Tddlch-i 8aldtin-i Afdghana^i&vf 
years afterwards, calls it the Tdrikh-i Sher Shdhi, and so it con- 
tinues to be known,^ The author of the work was ’Abbas Khdn, 
son of Shaikh ’All Sarwani. Nothing is known of the author 
beyond the little which he incidentally mentions in the course 
of the work, that he was connected by marriage with the family 
of Sher^Shdh, and so had peculiar sources of information as to 
the life and character of that adventurous and successful chief, 
whose craft and valour won a crown. ’Abbas Khan certainly 
had high connexions, but he attained no great distinction in 
his own person. He received the command of 500 horse from 
the Emperor Akbar, of which, by the intrigues of his enemies, 
he was soon deprived. This so wounded his feelings that he 
resolved to “return to the country of his fathers.” But the 
Khan Khandn took compassion on him, and being informed of 
his own history and that of his ancestors, procured for him “ a 

' The exact date of its composition is not given, but it was probably soon after 
987 H, (1579 A.D.), a date which is mentioned by the writer in the course of the work 
when referring to his personal affairs. 
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deal* 200 rupees a month,” which he appears to have lost soon 
afterwards. 

The work is valuable as the production of a contemporary- 
writer who had excellent means of obtaining information, although 
its literary merit is but slender. It is a biography, not a history, 
and its method is one that requires a vigorous and versatile 
writer. The various actors are made to describe the scenes 
which occurred under their observation, and to set forth their 
own views and opinions. This is all done in a very prolix and 
tedious style, without the slightest diversity of character or 
expression. All the persons concerned talk in the same strain; 
and their ostensible speeches, and the ordinary narrative of 
the author, are alike verbose and weansome. In the following 
Extracts the expressions of opinion and sentiment have been 
greatly curtailed, but the narrative and records of events have 
been left intact. The dates given are few and far between, but 
there is nothing peculiar in this, as all other works of the period 
are similarly deficient, 

Sher Shdh has obtained a great reputation for his administra- 
tive ability, and this work has fortunately preserved the means 
of forming a judgment of his character and talents. Upon this 
part of the work Sir H. Elliot says : “ The conclusion of the 
work containing the regulations is very valuable, though over- 
laudatory. The account wMch he gives of what the governors 
did and did not, shows a fearful state of existing anarchy. Much 
of this matter is also given in the Wdki’dt-i MushidM''’ 

Copies of the work vary veiy much, and, in some, long passages 
are omitted. Sir H. Elliot’s own copy has been considerably 
abbreviated, but judgment has not always been shown in the 
work of excision. Sir H. Elliot is, no doubt, right in remark- 
ing “that the most long-winded probably best represent the 
original.” The whole of the translation which follows is the 
work of Mr. E. 0. Bayley, B.C.S., who had three MSS. to 
work upon, but he appears to have afterwards received and used 
a fourth copy, “fuller and better, which probably belonged to 
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tho Nawiib of Touk.” Tho Editor lias had at hia command 
Sir H. Elliot’s MS., and a bettor copy procured by General 
Cunningham. 

Subsequent writers upon this period of history made great 
uso of this work. Ahmad Yiidgar and Ni’amatu-llah acknow- 
ledge their obligations in tho TurlUh-i Sahitin-i Afdgluma^jm^ in 
tho Mahhzan-i Afghani translated_ by JDpru. It has come down 
to us in an incompleto state, for tho second chapter, containing 
the history of Islam Khan, and tho third, containing tho history 
of tho princes descended from Shor Shah, are not contained iii tho 
known ^ISS. ; but it seems tolerably^Yortain that they wore 
really written. Ni’amatu-llah (Dorn, 151) quotes our author for 
an anecdote of Islam Khan which is not contained in tho first 
chapter of tho work ; and Sir H. Elliot thinks that “ tho pro- 
siness of tho speeches in Dorn seems to render it highly probable 
that ’Abbas Sarwani is tho author of them.” 

This “first chapter was translated into Urdu by ono Mazhar ^ 
’AH Khan, at tho request of Captain James Mowatt or ^Mouat, 
and in tho preface tho Marquis of Wellesloy and Lord Corn- 
wallis aro praised. Tho translation, which has tho title of 
Tdrikh-i Sher Shdhi, is easy and flowing.”^ M. Garcin do 
Tassy" says that a translation into Urdu was made by Mirza 
Lutf ’AH, of Dehli, in 1805, and he adds, “ II somble, d’apres 
une note do M, Shakespear quo cot ouvrago a dte traduit en 
Anglais,” but of this English translation nothing more is known. 
There is probably some mistake about the name of tho Urdu 
translator, for it is not likely there are two translations. The 
date im is just the time when the Marquis of Wellesley and 
Lord Cornwallis would receive a writer’s laudation. 

The following chronological table was drawn up by Sir H. 
Elliot, and has not been altered in any way. It difiers in some 
respects from the Table given by Mr. Thomas in his “ Chronicles 
of the Pathdn Kings,” page 393.] 

> Journ. As. Soc., Bengal, 1871, p. 118. 

® Bioff, Bibl. Hind, tome i., p. 636. 
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The chronology of this period is very difficult and various. I will 
put down the dates — the most trustworthy are those of Abu-1 Fazl. 
The others each give only a few. 

A.H. 

932. Death of Ibrahim. — Prince Humayun goes to Jajmau and 

Jaunpur. 

933. Ee-called. — ^Takes Kalpi. — Sanka. — ^Kol. — Mewat. 

934. Sambal. — Kanauj. — Muhammad ’Ali Jang- Jang against 

B^yazid. — ^Babar to Ohanderi. — Ganges. — Gogra. 

935. Babar to GwMior. — ^After return to Agra. — Again Agra. — 

Boats on Jumna. — Etawa. — Kora. — Karra. — Chunar. — 
Benares. — Chaunsa. — Gogra. — Arrives at Agra. 

936. Humayun returns to Agra. 

937. Babar dies Jumada 1st. 

938. Humayun to Kalinjar. 

939. Humayun to eastward against Ben and Bayazid, Jaunpur 

and Chunar. 

940. Humayun builds Dinpanah. — To Bhqjpur, where Muhammad 

Zaman was captured. 

941. - Humayun to Kalpi and Gujarat via Eaisin and Sarangpur. 

942. Gujarat. — ^Eetums to Agra. 

943. Again to Jaunpur, and then Chunar (Pirishta) ; Dehli, accord- 

ing to Elphinstone, meaning perhaps Agra. 

944. Jaunpur, Chunar (Elphinstone). 

945. Humayun takes Gaur, and remains there. 

946. Chaunsa. — Action on the Ganges, in Safar. — Sher Shah again 

acqiures Bengal and Jaunpur. — Kutb Khan goes to Kalpij 
where he is killed. Humayun at Agra. 

947. Action at Kanauj, in Muharram. — Immediate flight from Agra 

via Dehli and Eohtak to Lahore, where all brothers as- 
semble Eajab 1st, and leave Jumada 2nd. 

948. 

. 949. Sher Shah to Bengal ? Gwalior, Malwa. 

/ 950. ‘ Eaisin, Ajmir, Kagor, Maldeo. — As Muharram, 950, began 
in April, 1543, he may have gone down to Eaisin in the 
hot weather, then returned to Agra and had all next cold 
season for Eajputana. 

951. Elphinstone says Marwar in this year. I have disproved him 
in a note. Chi tor and Kalinjar. 

•952. Sher Shah dies, Eajab 1st, at Kalinjar. Much may perhaps 
be settled by the TabaMt-i Alcbari, JBadduni, and the 
Tdnhh-i Alft. 
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, EXTRACTS. 

[Praise of God and tlio Prophet.] 

^Tho Pirst Chapter coutaius tlio liistory of tho roigu of Sher 
Shah Sur. Tho Second relates tho history of tho reign of Islam. 
Shah, son of Slier Shah Sur. Tho Third Chapter concerns tho 
history of tho princes who were descended from Slier Shah, and 
who, subsequent to Isldm Khan, laid claim to tho sovereignty, 
and struck coin and read the hhiitha in their own names ; and 
who dethroned the son of Islam Shdh. 

I, the humble sweeper of tho threshold of tho dweller in tho 
palace tho Second Alexander, tho author of tho history of tho 
reigns of tho Afghdns — ’Abbas, sou of Shaikh ’AH Sarwaui— 
write by order of tho Emperor Akbar. 

CFIAPTER I. 

Account of the reign of Sher Shuh Stir. 

I derive my information from trustworthy Afghans, skilled 
in the science of liistory and in rhetoric, who accompanied the 
king from tho beginning of his fortunes to tho end of his reign, 
and were employed in his confidential service. I have written 
also what I have well ascertained from others. Whatever was 
opposed to the information thus acquired, and could not stand 
the touchstone of truth, I have rejected. 

When Sultan Bahlol, of tho family of Sahu-khail, of the 
tribe of Lodi Afghdn, possessed tho throne of DeliH, there wore 
many persons in tho various kingdoms of Hind who struck coin, 
and had the Jehutba read in their own names, and who were 
hostile to him. 

Sultdn Mahmud bin Sultdn Ibrahim Sharki possessed the 
throne of Jaunpui’, Sultan Mahmud Khilji reigned in Malwa, 
Sultan Kutbu-d din in Gujardt, Sultdn ’Aldu-d din Ahmad Shah 
in the Dekhin, and Sultdn Zainu-1 ’dbidin in Kashmir; but 

1 [This passage is not in Sir H. Elliot’s MS., in which the mention of Chapter III. 
comes immediately after the doxology.] 
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The chronology of this period is very difficult and various. I will 
put down the dates — the most trustworthy are those of Abu-1 Fazl. 
The others each give ordy a few. 


A.H. 

932. Death of Ibrahim. — Prince Humaynn goes to Jajmau and 

Jaunpur. 

933. Ee-called. — ^Takes Kalpi. — Sanka. — ^Kol. — Mewat. 

934. Sambal. — Kanauj. — Muhammad ’Ali Jang- Jang against 

Bayazid. — ^Babar to Chanderi. — Ganges. — Gogra. 

935. Babar to Gwalior. — After return to A'gra. — Again Agra. — 

Boats on Jumna. — Etawa. — Kora. — Karra. — Chunar. — 
Benares. — Chaunsa. — Gogra. — ^Arrives at Agra. 

936. Humayun returns to Agra. 

937. Babar dies Jumada 1st. 

938. Humayun to Kalinjar. 

939. Humayun to eastward against Ben and Bayazid, Jaunpur 

and Chunar. 

940. Humayun builds Dinpanah. — To Bhojpur, where Muhammad 

Zaman was captured. 

941. • Humayun to Kalpi and Gujarat vid Eaisin and Sarangpur. 

942. Gujarat. — Eetums to Agra. 

943. Again to Jaunpur, and then Chunar (Eirishta) ; Dehli, accord- 

ing to Elphinstone, meaning perhaps Agra. 

944. Jaunpur, Chunar (Elphinstone). 

945. Humayun takes Gam’, and remains there. 

946. Chaunsa. — Action on the Ganges, in Safar. — Sher Shah again 

acquires Bengal and Jaunpur. — ^Kutb Khan goes to Kalpi, 
where he is killed. Humayun at Agra. 

947. Action at Kanauj, in Muharram. — Immediate flight from Agra 

via Dehli and Eohtak to Lahore, where all brothers iis- 
semble Eajab 1st, and leave Jumada 2nd. 

948. 


949. 

950. 


951. 


■ 952 . 


Sher Shah to Bengal? GAvalior, Malwa. 

Eaisin, Ajmir, Nagor, Maldeo. — As Muharram, 950, began 
in April, 1543, ho may have gone do'vvn to Eaisin in the 
hot weather, then returned to Agra and had all next cold 
season for Eiijputaua. 

Elphinstone says jilarwar in this year. I have disproved bim 
iu a note. Chitor and Kiilinjar. 

Sher Shah dies, Eajab 1st, at Kalinjar. Much may perhaps 
bo settled by the Tahalcdt-i Akharl, BaddCini, and the 
Tdrikli-i Alfi. 
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Malimvid of Jaui^pur is now besieging Dobli, wliovo the families 
of tho Afghans avo. If you feel disposed to assist mo, you must 
do so now, aud with a largo force.’ ” ^ Tho king, approving of 

this advice, issued yarnuin*' to the chiefs of tho various Afghan 
tribes. On receipt of tho fanmhis, tho Afghans of Koh came, 
as is their wont, like ants and locusts, to enter tho king’s service. 

When they drew near to Dehli, a force was sent by Sultan 
Mahmud Sharki to give them battle. Fath Khan Hirawi, 
Sipah-salar of Sultan Mahmud, had with him a largo force, 
aud elephants like mountains ; but tho Afghans, in a moment, 
overtlirow Ins army aud lovolled it with tlio dust. When Sultan 
Mahmud lieard of tlio death of Fath Kln'm, lie fled without 
fighting, aud of the countries of Hind a considerable portion 
fell on this occasion into the possession of Sultan Bahlol. 

Kalu Khan, chief of tho Mahmud-khail, of tho family of 
Sahu-khail Bahloli, was wounded in tho engagement above 
mentioned, and Sultan Bahlol sent him a present of money by 
way of recompense ; but he refused it, saying, “ I did not como 
here to sell my wounds.” At tho same time, many of tho chiefs 
of name besought the king for leave to depart. The king 
entreated them to remain, but thoy said : — “ Wo camo on this 
occasion to succour aud assist you, to savo tho reputation and 
honour of your women. Dismiss us now wo entreat of you, here- 
after we will again return to your service.” Tho king loaded 
them with presents of money and goods of all kinds, beyond 
their utmost expectations, and provided them with everything 
they could possibly want. Such Afghans as chose to remain 
in his service he ennobled, aud gave them jugin to their full 
content. Kalu KhSn,- however, said: — “Your Majesty must 
excuse ray declining to accept anything, as I did not come to 
this country from any worldly motives.” 

When the chiefs of the tribes of Boh had gone, the king com- 
manded his nobles, saying : — “ Every Afghan who comes to 
Hind from the country of Boh to enter my service, bring him to 
me. I will give him a jdgir more than proportioned to his 
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deserts, and such as shall content him ; but if he for reasons of 
kindred or friendship prefers remaining in the service of any one 
of you, do you provide for him to his satisfaction ; for if I hear of 
one Afghan from Eoh returning thither again for want of a 
livelihood or employment, I will resume the jdgirs of that noble 
who may have refused to entertain him.” When the Afgh&s 
of Eoh heard of this, and saw the favour and affection of the 
king towards them, they began every day, every month, and every 
year, to arrive in Hind, and received jdgirs to their heart’s 
content. 

It was at the time of this bounty of Sultan Bahlol, that the 
grandfather of Sher Shah, by name Ibrahim Khan Sur,^ with 
his son Hasan Khan, the father of Sher Shah, came to Hindu- 
stan from Afghanistdn, from a place which is called in the 
Afghan tongue “ Shargari,”^ but in the Multan tongue “Eohri.” 
It is a ridge, a spur of the Sulaiman Mountains, about six or 
seven hos in length, situated on the banks of the G-umal. 
They entered into the service of Muhabbat Khdn Sur, Ddud 
Sahu-khail, to whom Sultan Bahlol had given in jdgir the 
parganas of Hariaua and Bahkala, etc., in the Panjab, and they 
settled in the pargana of Bajwai'a, 

Sher Shah was born in the reign of Sultan Bahlol, and they 
named him Farid Khan.^ 

After some time had elapsed, Ibrahim Khan left Muhabbat 
Khan, and entered the service of Jamal Khdn Sdrang-khdni, 
of Hisar-Firozah, who bestowed on him several villages in 
pargana Ndrnaul for the maintenance of forty horsemen. And 
Midn Hasan Khdn, the father of Farid Khdn, entered the 
service of Masnad-i ’dli ’IJmar Khdn Sarwdni Kalkapur, who 
bore the title of Khdn-i ’azam, and was a counsellor and 

' The Sfir represent themselves as descendants of Muhammad Siir, one of the 
princes of the house of the Ghorians, who left his native country, and married a 
daughter of one of the Afghan chiefs of Boh. 

~ [Var. “Zaghari,’* “Zhaghari.”] 

^ The Tdrihh~i Khdn Jahdn Lodi (MS. p. 151) says he was born in Hisir- 
Firozah. 
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courtiol’ of Sultuu liahlol. After tho death of IMasnad-i ’iih' 
Tatar Khun, I3ahlol gave (tho govornincnt of) Lahore to this 
’Linar Klian, wlio held as in the sir/air of Sirliind, 

Bhatnur, Shahabad, and Psielpur ; and ’Umar Khan gave 
several villages in the jmri/aita of Sluihabad as a j'iifjh’ to Hasan 
Khan. 

After some time, Farid Khiin said to Ins father Hasan Klian, 
“Take mo before Masnad-i Vdi ’Umar Khan, and say for me: 
‘Farid Khan wishes to serve you — onlor liim on any duty of 
wliieh ho is capable.’ ” Hasan Khan declined complianco on ae- 
oouut of his tender age, recommending him to wait some time 
longer. Farid Khan then spoke to his mother, and Ins mother 
said to Hasan Khan — “Since ho desires to see the Masnad-i ’ali, 
take him with you — perhaps ho may be pleased at tho request of 
so young a boy, and give him something.” Hasan Kinin, to plcaso 
Farid and his mother, took him with him before Masnad-i ’ali 
’Umar Khun, and said : — “Farid wishes to serve you.” 'Umar 
Khan replied — “ Farid is now a little boy; when ho is fit for my 
service I will employ him. For tho present I give him Balhu, 
a hamlet of tho village of .Mahawali.*” Hasan Khan and Farid 
Khan were exceedingly dclighteti, and when Farid got homo ho 
said to his mother — “ IMy father would not take mo but at your 
request, and Masnad-i ’dli lias given mo a village in narganii 
Shahabad.” 

Several years after this, Ibrahim Khan, tlio father of Hasan 
Lilian, died at Kdrnaul. Hasan Khan, when ho heard of his 
father’s death, left Shdhdbud, and coining before ’Umar Khan, 
w'ho was with Sultan Bahlol’s army, requested leave of absence 
to condole with tho members of his father’s family and retainers, 
saying ho would return with them, for that he would not quit 
’Umar Khdn’s service for any worldly advancement. .'^’Umar 
Khan replied : “ You are aware that I have already given you 
your share of the jdgirs which I possess, nor can I . entertain 
more men. Your father’s retainers now all look to you. You 


1 [Var. “Hfini.’'] 
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will bo ablo to obtain you father’s jd(jh\ or even a larger one 
than your father’s was. I am not so unjust to ray own tribe as 
to keep you on a small JcU/d'." Such wore the Afghdn nobles, 
and such their favour towards their own race and kindred, that 
if they saw their Afghans could elsowhero obtain more than 
they themselves were able to give, they at once sent them with 
recommendations in search of better employment. 

Hasan Khan was well pleased, and the nc.xt day ilasnad-i ’dli 
scut for Jamal Khdn, and strongly recomtueuding Hasan Khdn 
to him, persuaded him to bestow on him his father’s jdrjir, with 
several villages in addition to it, and said, ‘‘ Whatever kindness 
you show to Hasan Khdn, you will bo doing a favour to me.” 
Then giving Hasan Khdn a horse and a dress of honour, he dis- 
missed him. After this, Hasan Khdn did such service for 
Jamal Khdn as satisfied and pleased him. 

After Sultan Bahlol’s death, Sikandar his son succeeded, and 
conquered Jaunpur from his brother Baibak, and conferred, the 
siihah on Jamal Khdn, and ordered him to keep up 12,000 horse, 

. and to assign them y«yir.s. Jamal Khan, wlio was much pleased 
with Hasan Khdn’s good service, took him with him, and gave 
him in Jdgir the jxirgamis of Sahsardm, Hdji'pur, and Tdnda,^ 
near Benares, to maintain 500 horsemen. 

Plasan Khan had eight sons. Karld Khdn and Nizam Khdn 
were born of one Afghan mother; ’All and Yusuf of another 
mother; Khurram- and Shddi Khdn of a third; tSulaimdn and 
Ahmad of a fourth. 

Hasan Khdn did not care for or love the mother of Karid and 
Nizam, but was very fond of his slave-girls, and was especially 
attached to the mother of Sulaimdn and Ahmad ; and she 
gained such influence over Hasan Khdn, that she entirely ruled 
him. Angry words often passed between Hasan and Farid. 

1 Tlie otlier historians, as Nia’matii-lla, are more specific, and call it 
Tfinda, wliieh is one of the parganas attached to the sirlcdr of Jaunpur. 

2 Some copies, as "well as the MaMzan-i Afghani, read Mudahir instead of Khurram, 
and make him. own brother to Sulaiman and Ahmad. 



When ho was as3igiicil.;«f/fjy, Miun Hasan showed littlo partiality 
to Farid, and did not give him a ./dyir wliieh contented Jiim. 
Farid Khan, annoyed with his father, went to Jamal Khan at 
Jaunpur. When Mian ITasan discovered that Farid had gone 
there, ho wrote to Jamal Khan thus: “Farid Khan, being an- 
noyed with mo, has gone to you without sufficient cause. I trust 
in your kindness to appe.’vso liim, and send him back; but if 
refusing to listen to you, ho will not return, I trust you will 
keep him with you, for I wish him to be instructed in religious 
and polite learning." 

Jamal Khan sent for Farid, and a«lvisod him in every possible 
way to return to his father; but he refused, and said, “If my 
father wants me back to instruct me in learning, there are in 
tliis city many learned men: I will study here." Jamal Khan 
made no further objection. Farid employed himself in studying 
Arabic at Jaunpur. Ho .also studied thoroughly the Kd/ul^^ 
with the commentaries of Ka'/.i Shahabn-d din, and the biogra- 
phies of most of the kings of ancient times. lie had got by 
lieart the Sihandai'-nunuiy the Guii'iiiin, and Jiodun, etc., and 
was also reading the works of the pliilosophers. Subsequently, 
whenever, during his reign, learned men came to ask him for a 
maintenance (inadad-incdd'i/i), he used to ask them about the 
Udahia-i Jliiidia, and he still retained his liking for books of 
history .and the lives of ancient kings. 

It happened after some years, that ITasau Khan came to 
Jamal Khiin, wlien all his kinsmen who wore in Jaunpur 
reproached him for Iiaving sent Farid away from Ins presence 
for the sake of a slave-girl j and they remarked that Farid 
Khan, young as he was, gave promise of future greatness ; that 
lie bore the mai’ks of oxcelleuco on his forehead, and that in all 
the tribe of Sur there w.as none who possessed learning, talent, 
wisdom, and prudence like him ; and he had qualified himself so 
well, that if Hasan Khdn would entrust him with the charge of 
a jmrgana, he would discharge it excellently well, and perfectly 

' A work on grammar. 
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perforin all his duties. Hasan Khan assented to what his 
kindred said, and replied, “ Pacify him and bi’ing him to me ; I 
will agree to whatever you say.” His friends replied, “ As you 
.are generally in Jaunpur in attendance on Jamal Khan, it is 
advisable you should entrust the administration of your two 
pargams to Karid.” Hasan Khan agreed to his kinsmen’s 
request. In great glee they came to Karid, and said, “Mian 
Hasan has agreed to everything we have said in your behalf, 
and has dissented from nothing- It behoves you also to assent 
to what we say to you.” Karid Khan replied, “ I will agree to 
anything you may say, nor will I ever draw back from it ; but 
as soon as Hasan Khan sees the face of the slave-girl, he will 
do whatever she tells him.” His kinsmen rejoined: “Do you 
nevertheless agree ; if he departs from his agreement with us, 
we will remonstrate with him.” 

When Karid heard these words of his kinsmen, he said, “ To 
please you I accept the management of the two districts. I will 
not fail to do my duty to the best of my power.” Karid Khan, 
much pleased, accompanied his relatives to his father’s presence. 
His father also was much gratified, and kept him for some 
months with him. Afterwards, Hasan Khan wished to send 
Karid to the parganas; but Karid representing to Hasan Khan 
that he wished first to speak with him, he obtained leave to do 
so, and thus began : “ Many soldiers and subordinates, our kins- 
men, have jdgirs in these parganas. I shall devote myself to 
increase the prosperity of the district, and that depends on a just 
administration ; for it has been said by the learned : ” * ^ * 
When Hasan Khdn heard his son’s speech he was much gratified, 
and said: — “I will give you the power both to grant and to 
resume the soldier’s jdgirs, and I will not reverse anything 
you may do.” He accordingly sent Karid Khan to his two 
parganas, with every mark of favour. 

When he got to his jdgirs, he said: — “ Let all the head men, 
{muhaddaman) and the cultivators (tmizdri’dn) on whose labour 
the prosperity of the district depends, and all the village ac- 
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couiitants (paiiciiris), attend niy presenoo. Wliou they came, 
ho summoned also tho soldiery, and thus addressed them : — “ My 
tathor {ahii) lias committed to mo tho power of’ appointing and 
dismissing you. I have set 1113’- heart on improving tho pro- 
sperit}'- of tho district, in which object also j'our own interests are 
concerned ; and by this means I hope to cstablisii my reputation.” 
m if -0 'When ho had finished oxiiorting tho soldiery, ho turned 
to tho peasanfiy, and said : — “ Tiiis day I give you your choice 
as to your modo of payment. Do wliatovcr is most advantageous 
to your own intorosfs in every possible w.a}'.” 

Some of tho head-men asked for written am-eements for a li.ved 

O 

mouc3' reut;^ others preferred p.a^’incut in kind {Jasmat-l ghaUa). 
According!}’ ho gavo leases and took agreements, and fi.xcd tho 
payments for measuring the fields (Jaribtina), and tho fees for tho 
tax-collectors and measurers (muImsiUhia) ; and ho said to tho 
C/i((U(l hart's and head-men : — “ I know well that tho cultivation 
depends on tho humble peasants, for if they be ill oil’ tho}’’ will 
produce nothing, but if prosperous they will produce much. I 
know tho oppressions and exactions of which you have been guilty 
towards tho cultivators ; and for this reason I have fi.xed the paj’’- 
ments for measurements, and tho tax-gatherers’ fees, — that if 
you exact from tho cultivators more on this account than is 
fixed, it may not bo credited to j’ou in making up your accounts. 
Bo it known to you, that I will lako tho accounts of tho fees 
in my owm presence. "Whatover dues aro rightly taken I will 
sanction, and compel tho cultivators to p.ay them ; and I will also 
collect the Government dues for the autumn harvest in tho 
autumn, and for tho spring harvest in tho spring ; for balances 
of Government dues are tho ruin of a pargatia, and tho cause of 
quarrels between the cultivators and the Government ofScers. It 
is right for a ruler to show leniency to the cultivators at the period 
of measui’ement, and to have a regard to the actual produce , • but 
when the time of payment comes he should show no leniency, 
but collect the revenue with all strictness. If he perceives the 

^ la two copies jarid ; ia one, patta-hahulhjat. 
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cultivators aro evading payment, ho should so ch:is;i,-e th-.io 
to be an example to others not to act in tlie same ’,vav.” H-.’ 
then said to the peasantry : — Whatever matter you iiave : » 
represent, bring it always yourselves to me, I will aUlT-.r n> 
one to oppress you." 

Having thus addressed them, he dismissed tliem with bano* 
rary dre.-ses to carry on their cultivation. After du-ini-dtig ti.c 
cultivators, lie said to his father’s officers: — ‘'The cultiv.v,-.-^ 
aro the source of pro.-'peri ty. I have eiicoumged them and .' Si 
them away, and ahall alw.ays w.atch over their condition, tli.i; i. > 
man may oppress and injure them; tor if a ruler cannot prot-ct 
humble peasantry fruui the lawless, it is tyranny to evaci t-.* 
venue from them. There aro certain ztimiwldr.-i who have l-. a 
behaving contumaciously in these piu‘ij'tnn<, who have not ['re- 
sented themselves at the (Governor’s court {tiuthk'UnA-i-ii dd A. 
do not pay their full revenue, and harass the villas" ■< in tli'.r 
md^hboiuhood — how sball I overcome ami de.-’troy tiooir'' 
Tliey replied: — “.Moot of the trooj>s are with Mi.'iu ll.i'-Oi; 
wait a few ibvvo and thev will return.” Farid said, “ [ cam. 
have patience while they refu'C to come to me, and continuct* 
oppre.'S and injurt* the people of (.lod ; tlo ym cmi-dder what I 
c.m contrive auaiu't the.-’e rebeF, ;iud how I mav clia-ti o tii'm. 
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He then sent to the cultivators for horses, saying, “ Bring 
your horses to me as a loan for a few days, as I particularly 
require them. When I return after finishing this business, I 
will give you back your horses.” They willingly and cheerfully 
agreed to lend their horses, and from every village they brought 
one or two horses, and put on the saddles which they had ready 
in their houses, etc. Farid gave to every one of his soldiers 
who had not one of his own, a horse to ride, and hastened 
against the rebels, and plundered their villages, bringing away 
the women and children, cattle and property. To the soldiery he \ 
made over all the property and quadrupeds which came into/ 
their possession ; but the women and children and the peasantry 
he kept himself in confinement, and sent to the head-men, say- 
ing : — “ Pay me my rights ; if not, I will sell your wives and 
children, and will not suffer you to settle anywhere again. 
Wherever you may go, thither will I pursue you ; and to what- 
ever village you may go, I will command the head men to seize 
and make you over to me, or else 1 will attack them also.” 
When the head-men heard these words, they sent to say: 
“Pardon our past ofiences, and if hereafter we do anything 
you do not approve, punish us in any way you choose.” Farid 
Khan sent to eay in reply, “ Give security, in order that 
if you offend and abscond, your security may be held respon- 
sible for your appearance.” So the head-men, whose wives and 
families he had in confinement, paid what was due from them to 
Government, and gave security for their appearance, and so 
released their wives and families. 

There were some zamiiuldrs who had committed all sorts of 
offences, such as theft and highway robbery, and refusing to 
pay revenue, never came to the Governor’s presence, but were 
insolent from confidence in their numbers. Although these were 
often warned, they took no heed. Farid Khan collected his 
forces, and commanded that every one of his villagers who had 
a horse should come riding upon it, and that he who had not a 
horse should come on foot. And he took with him half his own 
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soldiers, and the other half he employed in collecting revenue 
and other local duties. 

When the soWiers and peasantry were assembled, he marched 
towards the villages of the recusants, and at a distance of a 
Icos threw up an earthen entrenchment; and ordered them to cut 
down the neighbouring jungle. His horsemen he directed to 
patrol round the villages; to kill all the men they met, and 
to make prisoners of the women and children, to drive in the 
cattle, to permit no one to cultivate the fields, to destroy the 
crops already sown, and not to permit any one to bring anything 
in from the neighbouring parts, nor to allow any one of them to 
carry anything out of the village, and to watch them day and 
night ; and he every day repeated the order to his force to invest 
the village, and not to permit a soul to go out. His footmen he 
also ordered to cut down the jungle. When the jungle was all 
cut down, he marched from his former position, and made 
another entrenchment nearer the village, and occupied it. The 
rebels were humbled, and sent’ a representative saying, that 
if Farid Khan would pardon their fault, they would submit. 
Farid Khan replied that he would not accept their submis- 
sion, and that there could be nothing but hostility between him 
and them ; to whichever Grod might please, he would give the 
victory. 

- Although the rebels humbled themselves in every way, and 
offered to pay a large sum of monej^, yet Farid Khdu would 
not accept the money, but said to his men : — “ This is the way 
of these rebels : first they fight and oppose their rulers ; if they 
find him weak, they persist in their rebelliousness ; but if they 
see that he is strong, they come to him deceitfully and liumble 
themselves, and agree to pay a sum of money, and so they 
persuade their ruler to leave them alone; but as soon as they 
ijnd an opportunity, they return to their evil ways. ^ ^ ^ 

Early in the morning, Farid Khdn mounted and attacked the 
criminal .aminddrs, and put all the rebels to death, and making 
oil fh.ir women and children prisoners, ordered his men to 
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soldiers, and tlio otlior lialf Iio employed in collecting revenue 
and other local duties. 

Wlien tlie soldiers and peasantry were assembled, lie marched 
towards tho villages of tho recusants, and at a distance of a 
Iws threw up an earthen outrouchmcnt ; and ordered them to cut 
down tho neighbouring jungle. His horsoinon ho directed to 
patrol round tho villages ; to kill all tho men they met, and 
to make prisoners of the women and children, to drive in the 
cattle, to permit no one to cultivate tho fields, to destroy the 
crops already sown, and not to permit any one to bring anything 
in from the neighbouring parts, nor to allow any one of them to 
carry anything out of the village, and to watch them day and 
night ; and ho every day repeated tho order to his force to invest 
the village, and not to permit a soul to go out. His footmen he 
also ordered to cut down the jungle. When the jungle was all 
cut down, he marched from his former position, and made 
another entrenchment nearer the village, and occupied it. The 
rebels were humbled, and sent' a representative saying, that 
if Farid Khan would pardon their fault, they would submit. 
Farid Khan replied that he would not accept their submis- 
sion, and that there could be nothing but hostility between him 
and them ; to whichever God might please, he would give the 
victory. 

Although the rebels humbled themselves in every way, and 
offered to pay a large sum of money, yet Farid Khdn would 
not accept the money, but said to his men ; — “ This is the way 
of these rebels ; first they fight and oppose their rulers ; if they 
find him weak, they persist in then’ rebelliousness j but if they 
see that he is strong, they come to him deceitfully and humble 
themselves, and agree to pay a sum of money, and so they 
persuade their ruler to leave them alone ; but as soon as they 
find an opportunity, they return to their evil ways. ^ * 

Early in the morning, Farid Khan mounted and attacked the 
criminal satninddrs, and put all the rebels to death, and making 
all their women and children prisoners, ordered his men to sell 
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them or keep them as slaves ; and brought other people to tho 
villa<TO and settled them there. When tho other rebels heard of 

tD 

tho death, imprisonment, and ruin of these, tho}'^ listened to 
wisdom, repented of their contumacy, and abstained from theft 
and robbery. 

If any soldier or peasant had a complaint, Farid would 
examine it in person, and carefully investigate the cause, nor 
did ho, over give way to carelessness or sloth. 

In a very short time, both pargamu^ became prosperous, and 
the soldiery and peasantry were alike contented. "When ^Jliaii 
Hasan heard of this, lie was much pleased ‘ and in all companies 
used to make mention of the prosperity of his purganas, tho 
gallantry of his son, and tho subjection of tho zamhiddn. 

The fame of Farid’s wisdom was noised abroad over tho king- 
dom of Bihar, and all tho nobles of that country who heard of 
it praised it. Ho gained a reputation among men, and satisfied 
and pleased all his friends and others, except a few enemies, 
such as tho mother of Sulaimun. 

When, after some time, Mliin Hasan came to his homo from 
attendance on Masnad-i 'ali jMian Jamal Khan, all tho vassals 
and soldiery Avith ono voice unanimously proclaimed their well- 
being, and ho witnessed himself tho prosperity of tho country 
and replenishment of the treasury, and was extremely delighted 
Avith Farid. The dislike Avhich ho formerly entertained Avas 
dispelled, and he distinguished both brothers Avith all kinds of 
favours. “ I am noAV old,” he said, “ nor can I bear tho labour 
and trouble and thought- of governing tlio gmrganas and tho 
soldiery Avhile I live ; do you manage them.” 

This speech displeased Sulaimau and his mothei’, and they 
made all kinds of lying and false complaints to Mian Hasan, and 
the money Avhich Farid had, for his sister’s Avedding, given to 
Sulaiman, they changed, and shoAved to Mian Hasan, declaring 
it Avas bad. Every day they complained and railed against 
Farid Khan, but Mian Hasan gave ear to none of them. 
Sulaiman and his mother perceived that Mian Hasan Avas not 
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(ifijoyfcd v/ith n?:r v/f;ff; intc-rrupt^f], Mian Ha-ian perceived Jier 
gre?it affliction, and one day said to her, '’ What is the cau=e 
of your grief / and v/hat irf the reason of your shunning me?’’ 
She replied, *' I v/as once your humble slave, vou distinguished 
me by your love and affection, and the rest of your family, 
from envy, are little affectionate towards me; nor yet, to the 
best of my ability, have I failed in iny duty to them. He 
(X'and; is your eldest son, and looks to succeed to your posi- 
tion, and if, during your life, you do not distinguish my sons 
as well as Farid, nor give tliem the management of a parf/ana, 
I v/ill in your presence kill myself and my sons ; for in your 
lifetime they should acfiuire property. Farid and your kindred, 
who are iny enemies, after your death will insult and turn us 
out of the panjams. Therefore, it is better for us to die in 
your presence, than to survive dishonoured among our enemies.” 

I ban Hasan, bound in the chain of her love, and helpless 
from the force of his aftection (from which to the lover there is 
no escape), was persuaded by her, and withdrew his fickle affec- 
tions from us oldest son, and sought to remove him from the 

eoun ly, and o place his other sons in his room. The mother of 
oulciiiricin Scii(l. X hoDo i 

will not pen-mit youto tnko ilavtlw " ’ 

Iron, IJarid,” Midn Hasan ‘ “f 

lior lovn 1 ’ entangled in the noose of 

Uo. lovo, swofo a solemn oath to her and appeased her. 
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After tliis Miuii Hasan sought to discover some fault iu 
Farid, and to reiuovo hiui, and employed himself iu examining 
his actions. Excessive aversion was kindled and angry words 
passed between Mian Hasan and Farid. "When Farid dis- 
covered that Mittu Hasan had promised the mother of Sulainuin 
that lio would give the management of both jnir^anas to her 
sous, and had violated the promise whi(di ho had given to his 
kinsmen, Farid throw up tlio management of them, and sent to 
Mian Hasan, saying, “ So long as I saw my fatlier’s allections 
and kindness turned towards me, I carried on tho business of tho 
2}ar(jan(is — now make anybody manager yon like. Certain per- 
sons from envy and enmity have convoyed to your hearing 
reports wliich have grieved you. My father, inquire into tliern, 
as I shall show you how.” * * * 

Mian Hasan sent to Farid iu reply, saying, “ There is no 
reason that I should make inquiries ; for wlulo I was oven absent 
with the army, I understood tho real state of tho paryanas, and 
that you doubled the prosperity of the country. And if you have 
appropriated anything, well and good. It is your own pro- 
perty, and it is no reproach. * * Your degenerate brothers, 

Sulaimau and the rest, give mo daily annoyance. I do not think 
they are able to manage tho country. However much I advise, 
it makes no impression on tliom : they have taken away my rest 
and peace, and their nmthcr is interfering perpetually in my 
affairs on behalf of her sons. I am obliged- to permit Sulaiman 
and Ahmad to act for a short time a.s shikkddrs of tho parejanas^ 
that I may be freed from this daily and nightly vexation.” 
When Farid heard tliese words from his father, ho said, “ Tho 
two parganas are my father’s, let him give their management to 
whomsoever he will.” 

When Mian Hasan’s relations heard that he had taken away 
the management of the two ptarganas from Farid, and was in- 
tending to confer it on Sulaiman and Ahmad, and that Farid 
was preparing to go to Agra to gain his livelihood (for in those 
days Agra was the capital city), they came to Mian Hasan, and 
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said : — “ It is not right for you to take away the management of 
i\xQ parganas from this son, and give it to Sulaiman and Ahmad ; 
for Farid, by his care, has doubled their prosperity, and has so 
established his authority in them, as no one ever before did, nor 
has he committed any fault for which he ought to be removed. 
It is not right to quarrel with such an able son in your old age ; 
especially in these times, when the authority of Sultdn Ibrdhim 
is shaken, and every Afghan of influence is aiming at power and 
independence.” g 

Mian Hasan replied to his relatives, “ I know it is not right 
to grieve Farid ; but what can I do ? for Sulaiman and his 
mother have driven me into a sti*ait, nor do they give me a 
moment’s rest. * * * I am an old man, tlie time of my death 
is near at hand. I cannot break my promise. I give the manage- 
ment of the pargams to Sulaiman and Ahmad during my life. 
If they govern well, so that the parganas prospei*, the people 
are happy and the soldiery content, well and good ; for then 
during my lifetime they will acquire a good name. For thus 
Farid has gained a name among men, and has gladdened my 
heart. Wheresoever he may go, he will be able to gain his own 
livelihood. But if they prove unfit, they will (at any rate) 
be for some time during my life laying up worldly goods. Of 
,this I am certain, that after my death the government of the 
piarganas will be conferred on Farid, who is deserving of it.” ^ * 

When his kinsmen heard this reply of Mian Hasan, they 
said, “You send Farid away from you to please a slave-girl ! It 
is wi’ong in these times to stir up strife for a slave-girl’s sake. 
For from the proceedings of the Lohanis in Bihar, it appears 
that they will shortly throw off the king’s yoke, and declare 
their independence. It has been said, ‘it is wrong to place 
confidence in women,’” etc. * * ^ But in spite of what his rela- 
tives said, Mian Hasan, who was a captive in the bonds of Ins 
love for the slave-girl, did not assent to their representation. 

When Farid entertained no longer any hope from Mian 
Hasan, ho took leave of liis friends, and sot off for Agra, by way 
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of Kalinpur (Gawnpore), wMcli pargana then belonged to the 
jdgir of ’Azim Humayun Sarwani, who there maintained a large 
number of followers. Most of the Sarwanis were settled in 
that neighbourhood. When Farid reached Kahnpur, the Sar- 
wanis-who were connected by marriage with Mian Hasan enter- 
tamed, Farid. Among them, one Shaikh - Isma’il was present. 
Farid asked who he was. The Sarwanis at first said that he 
was a Sarwani; but afterwards that he was a Sur of Farid’s 
own tribe, but that his mother was a Sarwani. Farid said to 
him, “ Why did you not tell me you were a Sur?” Shaikh 
Isma’il said, “I did not tell you that I was a Sarwani, but 
if they said so, what fault is it of mine?” Farid said to 
Shaikh Isma’il, “ Come with me.” Shaikh Isma’il and Ibrahim 
both accompanied Farid, and in the battle in which Farid ; 
defeated, Kutb Shah, King of Bengal, Isma’il greatly distin-^” 
guished himself. Habib Khan Kdkar, who was his sister’s son 
and lived in his house, slew Kutb Shah with an arrow, and as 
Habib Khan was a follower of Shaikh Isma’il, the latter got 
the credit of having killed Kutb Shah. On that occasion, Farid 
gained the surname of Sher Shah, and he bestowed that of 
Shuja’at Khan on Shaikh Isma’il. When Sher Shah Surj 
gained the kingdom of Hindustan, he bestowed the government 
of Mandu on him, and gave to Ibrahim Khan, who also at- ' 
tained to great consideration, the title of Sarmast Khdn. 

It so happened that when F^arid arrived at Agra, Haulat 
Khan, the son of Budhu (who had been brought up in ’Azim 
Humayun Sarwani’s house), held- the command of 12,000 horse, 
and was in great favour with Sultan Ibrdhim. Farid Khan 
clmse Daulat Khan for his patron, and did him such good 
service that Daulat Khan often said : “ I am ashamed to look 
Farid Khan in the face; if he will only say Avhat I can do for 
him, I will not fail to use my utmost endeavours to accomplish 
his desire, only let him say what he wants.” 

When Farid understood that Daulat Khan took an interest in 
his affairs, he wrote saying, “ Mian Khan is old, and his senses 
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arc foiling him, and ho is spoil-bound and infatuated with a Hindu 
slavo-girl. Whatovor sho tells him ho does, and has permitted 
hor to manage his districts, and sho has trampled on all his 
relatives, and disgusted liis soldioiy and tho people he rules. 
Both panjanas aro falling to ruin from tho folly of this slave- 
woman. If tho king will confer on me tho two parganas, I and 
my brother will, with 500 horse, servo liim in any place or way 
ho orders, in addition to tho service Mian Hasan now renders. 
^Vhon Daulat Khdn heard his request, he encouraged him in 
every possible way, and said, “ Be of good heart, for I will tell 
tho kill" tho truth about Midn Hasan, and will get the 
parganas taken from your fotlier jmd given to you.” 

Daulat Khan, on representing tho state of Midn Hasan’s case 
to tho king, said : — “ Farid is tho ablest of his sons, and has 
long managed tho parganas, Tho soldiery and inhabitants 
aro content with him. If tho king will bestow on him the 
management of tho two parpanas, lio and liis brother will do 
whatever duty you may command with oOO horse.” The king 
replied, “Ho is a bad man who complains against and accuses his 
own father.” Daulat Khan informed Farid, and said: — “This, 
reply caino from tho king’s own mouth, but do not you be cast 
down. God willing, I will get for you the management of these 
two and will, moreover, watch over your interests.” 

When Farid heard the matter, ho was grieved, but to please 
Daulat Khan remained with him. He assisted -Farid with 
money, and indeed gave him such a daily allowance, as to. enable 
him to accumulate somewhat. / 

After some time Mian Hasan died. On the third day after 
his death Sulaiman placed Mian. Hasan’s turban on his own 
head, and was sitting among his friends when Mian Nizam 
came, accompanied by his partisans, and took the turban from 
off Sulaiman’s head, saying, “It does not become you, in the 
absence of your elder brother, who is celebrated - for every 
excellent quality, and is on service with the king, to place the 
turban of Mian Hasan on your o^vn head. Have a fear of God ! 
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Have you no shame before the people of the Lord, that you thus 
act in contravention of law and custom, and create a cause of 
contention ? During our father’s life you acted ungenerously to 
Farid through your mother’s influence ; on my father’s account 
I could say nothing. Had it been othersvise, your strength and 
couraire should have been tried ; but now such conduct is no 
longer right. It behoves you to act to Farid in a very different 
manner from what you have in times past; and abandon strife, for 
it is not good to contend with your elder brother. Mian Hasan 
in his lifetime assigned separate jdgirs to his sons ; be content 
with this, and resign your superiority ; for it is your elder 
brother’s right. If you will not give up fighting, you will 
become dependent on others ; nor will any one speak well of 
you. Contention will only get you a bad name and ruin the 
parganas.” Sulaimau said, “ If my brother treats me with any 
kindness, I cannot choose but serve him.” 

After this Mian Nizd,m wrote to Farid, telling him of the 
death of Miau Hasan, and of the whole affair. When Farid 
got the news, he performed the usual mourning, and told Daulat 
Khan the posture of affairs as regarded Sulaimau. Daulat Khan 
said, “ Do not be anxious. Please God, the king will give you 
the government of the two parganas." Daulat Khan told the 
king the news of Mian Hasan’s death, and procuring farmdns 
for the two parganas^ gave them to Farid, and procured him 
also leave to go to his jdgh\ that he might establish his posses- 
sion and authority over them, and console his family and 
followers ; after which he was agiin to present himself before the 
king. When Farid arrived, all his relations and all the soldiery 
came out to meet him, and yielded obedience to the farmdn. 
Sulaimau, unable to oppose him, went away to Muhammad Khan 
Sur Daud-Shah-khail, governor of the pargana of Chaundh, 
etc., who commanded 1500 horse. As there had been some little 
ill-feeling between this Muhammad Khan and Hasan Khan, he 
desired nothing better than that the brothers should quarrel, 
and both become dependent on him. He said to Sulaiman, 
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Havo patience for a short while, for- Farid] has got a royal' 
farmdn for the government. But Sultan Ibrahim has maltreated 
the nobles of Sultan Bahlol and Sultan Sikandar, and they 
have all retired to their own districts, and remain there. And 
the Khan-khanan Yusuf-khail, who was governor of the Panjab, 
etc., has sent his son Dilawar Khdn to Kabul, to fetch the 
Emperor B^bar, and he is now coming back with the Mughals. 
There will be war between the two monax’chs. If Sultan Ibrahim 
prevails, you must go to him, and I will write to him on your 
behalf, and describe Farid as hostile to Midn Hasan, as well as 
yourself, and that Mian Hasan preferred you. Whatever as- 
sistance your fortune gives you, you will get; and if the 
Mughals conquer, I will by force take the parganas from Farid, 
and give them to you.” Sulaiman replied, “ I have taken 
refuge with you from fear of Farid. Because there is none like 
you in the tribe of Sur, I place myself in your hands.” Shortly 
after Muhammad Khan sent his vahil to Farid with this 
message : Listen to ray advice, and have respect to my inter- 
ference. I come to mediate between you ; whichever of you 
declines ray mediation will bring shame on his kindred.” Farid 
Khan wrote in reply, “ You ax'e, indeed, very great and powerful, 
and the Daud-Shah-khail is the most exalted among the tribes 
of Sur ; the chieftaincy of the tribe is therefore yours of right. * ^ 
The truth is not hid from you, my lord ; which is, that in my 
father’s lifetime he was always disputing with me. Even after 
his death, I offered to give my three brothers a larger jdgir 
than had been assigned to them during my father’s lifetime, 
and I said to Sulaiman, ‘ Let us put aside the ill-feeling that 
■existed between us during our father’s life, and let us pass the 
■rest of our lives in amity and affection.’ * * * I send my brother 
Kizam to bring him to me, and I will give him such a/fl^fr as 
will satisfy him; but let him put aside the desire of sharing 
as his portion in (the government of) mj pargana; for while 
I. live -.he- shall never' obtain this.” When Muhammad Khan’s 
vakil reported what Farid Khan had said and written, Muham- 
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mad Elan said to Sulaiman, “ Farid Khan will not give you 
a share quietly. I will make him do so by force.” * * * 
Sulaiman was much delighted j but the matter was reported to 
Farid Khan, who consulted with his brother Nizam and his 
other adherents, and said, “ I must ally myself with some one 
who will be able to oppose Muhammad Khan, and there is no one 
within reach except Bihar Khan, son of Darya Khan Lohani. 
However, it is best to wait a little. If Sultan Ibrahim prevails, 
no one will be able to say a word against me ; for do I not hold 
the Sultan’s farman ? And if (which Grod avert) the Mughals 
should defeat Sultan Ibrahim, then indeed I must of necessity 
ally myself to Bihar Khan, and remain in his service,” After 
some time news came that the two monarchs had joined battle 
on the field of Panipat, and that after a severe contest Sultan 
Ibrahim had been slain, and that the kingdom of Dehli had fallen 
into the hands of the Emperor Babar, in the year 932. * * 

Farid Khan, being thus compelled, went to Bihdr Khan, and 
entered into his service, and employed himself day and night in 
his business ; nor did he rest one moment from it, and from this 
good service he gained Bihar Khan’s favour j so that he had 
access to him in public and in private, and became one of his most 
intimate friends. In consequence of his excellent arrangements, 
he became celebrated throughout the country of Bihar. One day 
he went out hunting with Bihar Khan, and a tiger [slier) having 
been started, Farid Khan slew it. Bihar Khan, who on the 
death of Sultdn Ibrahim had assumed the title of “ Sultan 
Muhammad,” and had caused coin to be struck, and the khufba 
to be read in his own name throughout the country of Bihar, 
gave to Farid Khan, on account of this gallant encounter, the 
title of “ Sher Khan,” and made him .the deputy to his . son 
JaldLKIaan. 

He performed the duties _of deputy for a long time, but at 
length went on leave to visit his own parganas, where he 
delayed for some time. On account of his long absence, Sultan 
Muhammad used to talk reproachfully of him, and said, “ Sher 
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Kluiu proiniriod to roturn very shortly, but lias roniained a long 
time away.” Those wore days of confusion, no man put entire 
confulenco in another. 

.Muh.'uninad Khan Sur caiiio to Sultan jMuhaminad and spoke 
dotructingly of Sher Khfm, s.aying, “Ho secs some probability 
of tho advent of Sultan Mahmud, the son of Sultan Sikandar, 
to whom many of tho nobles and Afghans have given iu their 
adhoaion. If Your iVIajesty commands me, I will coutrivo to 
bring Farid Khan hero without any stir. His brother Sulaiman 
is an able young man, to whom Has.an Khan during his life- 
time made over tho management of both his parganas, when 
he banished Slier Khun from his districts, who even formerly 
jireforrcd an accusation against his own father, and of whom 
tho Sultan said, ‘ This is a bad man who complains even against 
his own father.’ When Hasan Khan died, Farid Kliin, through 
his patron Daulat Khan, obtained a grant of both pargaiias from 
Sultan Ibrahim. Sulaiman was also desirous of going to Sultan 
Ibrahim, to show tho recommendatory letter which Mian Hasan 
when dying had written to tho Sultan. Hut disturbances arose, 
.and ho was umablo to go, and has now come to yon to complain 
of his brother. If Your Majesty will confer these pargams 
on Sulaiman, Farid Khan will very quickly come unto your 
presence again. It is now long since that Sulairndn, flying from 
him, sought refuge with me; and if ho attains his rights, he 
will ever bo your obliged servant.” Sultan iluhamniad replied. 

Ho has done me much good service, how can I give away his 
jdgh'S to another, and that for a trifling fault, and without 
inquiry ? However, to please you they shall both bring their 
cause before you. Both are similarly related to you — do you 
favour neither, that the right may bo established, and the dust of 
the enmity which exists between them may be allayed.” 

Muhammad Khan, when he was dismissed, returned to his 
own y'dyir, and sent Shad! Khan, his confidential servant, to 
Farid Khdn with a message to this effect : — “ It is not right for 
you to take possession of both parganas and to disinherit your 
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brothers, and lay the foundation of strife among your own 
kindred; I have sent Shad! Kh^n to you, and I hope you will 
take heed to what he will say to you. Your brothers have now 
been a long time with me, and the laws and customs of the 
Afghans are no secret to you.” 

When Shddi came to Sher Khan, and delivered at full length 
Muhammad Khan’s message, Sher Khdn replied : — “ Do you, 
Shddi Khan, tell the Khan from me, that this is not the Eoh 
country that I should share equally with my brothers. The 
country of India is completely at the disposal of the king, nor 
has any one else any share in it, nor is there any regard to elder 
or younger, or to kindred. Sikandar Lodi thus decided : ‘ If any 
noble dies, whatever money or other effects he may leave should 
be divided amono; his heirs according to the laws of inheritance : 
but his office and his jdgirs and his military retinue let him 
confer on whichever of the sons he thinks most able ; and in these 
no one else has a right to share, nor is any remedy open to them.’ 
Whatever goods and money my father left, Sulaimdn with my 
brothers appropriated before he sought refuge with you. Hitherto, 
out of regard for my relationship to you, I have said nothing ; 
but whenever he may quit you, I shall reclaim my share of my 
patrimonial inheritance from him. The jdgir and office were 
conferred on me by Sultan Ibrahim ; in them no one has any 
share. But I said to my brothers, ‘ The jdgirs which you enjoyed 
in my father’s lifetime I will continue, nay increase to you ; but 
no one can participate in my office.’ It does not become you 
to say, ‘ Give up Tanda and Malhu to Sulaiman.’ I will not 
willingly yield them. If you take them by force, and give them 
to him, it is in your power to do so. I have not another word 
to say.” 

When Shadi returned from Sher Khan, and reported the whole 
affair to Muhammad Khan, he was much enraged, and said to 
Shadi, “Take all my forces with you, parganas Tdnda,j 
and Malhu, and make them over to Sulaimdn and Ahmad. If hei 
resists you, fight him with all your might; and if you defeats 
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jand put him to flight, make over both parganas to Sulaimdn, 
and, leaving your army to assist him, return to me, lest when 
he sees Sulaim^n with few followers he will attack him.” 

When this news reached Sher Khan, he wrote to Sukha, his 
slave (father of.Khawas Khan), the s/w'^Mcr of Tanda and Malhu, 
near Benares, and with whom the greater part of Sher Khan’s 
forces were, apprising him that Sulaimdn, accompanied by Shadi 
Khan, was advancing against him, and directing him not to 
yield up Tanda and Malhu without resistance. When the army 
of Muhammad Khan approached, Sukha came out of the city 
to meet it. In the engagement which followed, Sukha was 
slain, and his army were defeated and fled to Sher Khdn, at 
Sahsaram, nor did they even rally there. 

Some persons advised Sher Khan to go to Sultan Muhammad, 
but he did not agree to this, saying, “ These are uncertain times, 
the Sultan will not quarrel with Muhammad Khan for my sake. 
He will endeavour to bring about some compromise; but it is 
not my interest to enter into a compromise.’' Mian Nizam 
Khan said, “ If it be not your interest to make a compromise, 
I think it will be best to go to Patna ; thence, through the inter- 
vention of some proper person, to procure an interview with 
Sultan Junaid ,Birlds, at Kgva,^ and to ofier to enter his service. 
Perhaps this might afibrd an opportunity not only of vengeance 
on Muhammad Khan, but evep of driving him out of Chaundh.” 
Sher Khan agreed to this, and went to Patna, and sent an agent 
to Sultan Junaid, at Xgra, saying, “If Sultdn J unaid will give me 
his parole, and promise not to molest me, I will come and wait 
upon him, and serve him loyally with all my heart and soul. 
Sultan Junaid agreeing to this, Sher Khan came to him, bringing 
with him a very large present. Sultan Junaid was much pleased, 
and gave him the aid of a large force to recover his parganas. 
Muhammad Khan and Sulaiman, unable to resist, fled to the hill 
of Eohtas, and Sher Khan got possession not only of his own 
parganas^ but also of Ohaimdh and of several parganas which 
had formerly appertained to the crown. To many of the Afghans 
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and his kindred who had fled to the mountains, he wrote, pro- 
mising to double their former jdgb's, and said, “ The honour of 
our women is one (to us all) ; I have accomplished my revenge, . 
and have regained mj parganas.’* Consequent on the acquisi- ' 
tion of these parganas^ many Afghans came to him. When he 
perceived that many of the Afghans were collecting round him, 
he became at ease ; gaining confidence, he dismissed the army 
which Sultan Junaid had sent to his aid with very handsome 
presents. Sher Khan then wrote to Muhammad Khan Sur, 
the former ruler of Ohaundh, who had fled to the hills, to this 
eftect : “ Do not let any fear, find its way to your heart, but 
make your mind quite easy, and come and take possession of 
jouv pargana. I have acquired several which formerly j 

paid revenue to Sultdn Ibrahim, and do not covet the possessions! 
of my kindred. This is a time of sedition and misfortunes. 
Every Afghdn who has any forces is coveting my government 
and country, and it therefore behoves those who have the means 
in such a time to collect for their aid and assistance soldiery of 
their own tribe, so as to preserve their own dominion, and even 
gain fresh territory. This, therefore, is the wisest course ; let 1 
us put away our former envy and hatred, and in place of it let ' 
us plant the young tree of love and Icindness in our hearts, that 
it may bring forth the fruit of friendship ; and this may be the 
means of our collecting our friends, and so of attaining high 
station and dignity.” On receiving Sher Khan's letter, Muham- 
mad Khan came down from the hills, and again took possession 
of his own parganas of Ohaundh, etc. j and he and Sher Khan 
forgave each other their previous enmity ; and Muhammad Khan 
tlms came under obligations. to-Sher Khdn. 

Sher Khan, being relieved from all apprehension as regarded 
Muhammad Khan, went to Sultan Junaid. Birlas,.. at. Agra, and 
thence accompanied him , to the presence, of the Emperor Bdbar ; 
was admitted to his Court, was present during the affair of 
Chanderi, and remained for some, time amongst the Mughals, 
and acquainted himself with their military arrangements, their 
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inodes of governing, and the character of their nobles. He often 
said among the Afghdns, “ If luck aided me, and fortune stood 
my friend, I could easily oust the Mughals from Hiudustdn.” 
When people heard him speak thus, they ridiculed him, and 
used to say behind his back, “What vain boasting is this of 
Sher Hhdn’s i he talks about a thing far beyond his power.” 

I, ^Abbas, the Avriter of the adventures of Sher Ehdn, have 
heard from the mouth of Shaikh Muhammad my own uncle, 
whose age was nearly eighty years, the following story : “ I was 
at the battle of Chanderi, with the force of the victorious Emperor 
Bdbar, the second Earidun, and in attendance on the Ehdn 
Khdndn Yusuf-khail, who brought the Emperor Bdbar from 
Edbul, and Shaikh Ibrdhim Sarwani said to me, ‘ Come to Sher 
Ehan’s quarters, and hear his impossible boastings, which all 
men are laughing at.’ And accordingly we rode over to Sher 
Ehdn’s quarters. In the course of conversation, ‘Shaikh 
Ibrdhim said: ‘It is impossible that the empire should again 
fall into the hands of the A%hans, and the Mughals be expelled 
from the country.’ Sher Ehdn replied: ‘Shaikh Muhammad, 
be you witness now betAveen Shaikh Ibrdhim and myself, that if 
luck and fortune favour me, I will very shortly expel the 
Mughals from Hind, for the Mughals are not superior to the 
Afghdns in battle or single combat; but the Afghdns have let 
the empire of Hind slip from their hands, on account of their 
internal dissensions. Since I have been amongst the Mughals, 
and knoAV their conduct in action, I see that they have no order 
or ^discipline, and that their kings, from pride of -birth and 
station, do not personally superintend the government, but leave 
all the affairs and business of the State to their nobles and 
ministers, in whose sayings and doings they put perfect con- 
fidence. These grandees act on corrupt motives in every case, 
whether it be that of a soldier’s, or a cultivator’s, or a rebellious 
zdminddr’s. Whoever has money, whether loyal or disloyal, 
can get his business settled as he likes by paying for it; but 
if a man has no money, although he may have displayed his 
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loyalty on a hundred occasions, or be a veteran soldier, lie will 
never gain his end. From this lust of gold they make no 
distinction between friend and foe, and if fortune extends a 
hand to me, the Shaikh shall soon see and hear how I will bring 
the Afghans under my control, and never permit them again to ' 
become divided.’ ” 

After some time, Sher Hhan waited upon the Emperor one 
day at an entertainment, wlien it happened that they placed 
before him a sohd dish, which he did not know the customary 
mode of eating. So he cut it into small pieces with his dagger, 
and putting them into his spoon easily disposed of them. 
The Emperor Bdbar remarked this, and wondered at Sher 
Ehan’s ingenuity, and said to Khalifa, his minister, who was at 
his elbow, “ Keep an eye on Sher* Khan ; he is a clever man, 
and the marks of royalty are visible on his forehead. I have 
seen many Afghan nobles, greater men than he, but they never 
made any impression on me ; but as soon as I saw this man, it 
entered into my mind that he ought to be arrested, for I find 
in him the qualities of greatness and the marks of mightiness.” 
When Sultan Junaid took his leave, he had recommended 
Sher IQian strongly to the minister.^ Sher Khdn had also made 
him a very handsome present. So he replied to the Emperor ; 

“ Sher Khan is without blame, and does not command a sufficient 
force to become a cause of uneasiness to Your Majesty. If you 
arrest him, the Afghans who are present with you will all 
become suspicious, nor will any other Afghan trust your faith 
and promises, and hence wilt arise disunion.” The Emperor j 
was silenced ; but Sher Khd,n sagaciously perceived that the ■ 
Emperor had spoken something concerning him. 

When Sher Kh4n got to his own quarters, he said to his men : 
“The Emperor to-day looked- much at me, and said something 
to the minister ; and cast evil glances towards me. This is not a 
fit place for me to remain — shall go away.” Mounting at once. 


> Mir Khalifa was the elder brother of Sulthu Junaid. 
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he left the army. Shortly afterwards the Icing missed Sher 
Khan from among the courtiers, and sent for him. The man 
who was despatched in search of him came to his quarters, but 
Sher Khdn was gone. The Emperor said to the icclzii\ ‘‘ If you 
’ had not hindered me, I would have arrested him at once; he 
is about to do something, God only knows what ! ” 

When Sher Khan reached his jdgir after leaving the army, 
he sent a handsome present to Sultan Junaid, and wrote to say, 
“I was necessitated to quit the king without taking leave. If 
I had asked for leave, he would not have given it to me. I 
was compelled to come to my jdgh\ for my brother Nizam 
wrote to say that Muhammad Khan and Sulaiman had re- 
presented to Sultan Muhammad that I had allied myself with 
the Mughals, by whose aid I had seized their parganas^ and 
they offered, if ordered, to retake these districts. Sultan Mu- 
hammad, however, gave them no answer. When I heard this 
news, it was impossible for me to remain where I was. I am 
His Majesty’s grateful servant ; I will do whatever he desires.” 

After this, Sher Khan took counsel with his brother Nizam 
and others, saying, “I have no longer any confidence in the 
Mughals, or they in me ; I must go to^ Sultan Muhammad 
Klian.” He decided on this plan, and when he came to Sultan 
Muhammad, in Bihar, the latter was much delighted, for he 
had had experience of his great talent. He entrusted his son 
Jalal Khan to him, and said : “ I make you my son’s lieutenant. 
Do you instruct him with all your care, for he is of tender age.” 
Sher Khdn was much pleased, and took great pains in the dis- 
charge of his office. When Sultan Muhammad died, his son 
Jalal Khan succeeded him, whose mother’s name was Dudu, 
a concubine ; and being himself very young, his mother Dudu 
ruled the kingdom, and she made Sher Khdn her deputy in the 
Government of Bihar and its dependencies. After the death of 
. Dudu, Sher Khdn also discharged the duties of the State as 
' deputy for Jalal Khdn. 

yf An intimate friendship sprang up between Sher Khdn and 
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Makhdura ruler of Hajipur, a noble in tlie service of the 

King of Gaur and Bengal. The King of Bengal became displeased 
^Yith Makhdnm ’Xlam ; for he (the king), having conceived a 
design of conquering Bihar from the Afghdns, despatched Kutb 
Khan with a large force for that purpose. . Sher Khan earnestly 
and repeatedly remonstrated. * * * Nevertheless, Kutb Khan 
gave no heed to his remonstrances. Sher Khd,n therefore said 
to his Afghans, “ With the Mughals on one side and the army of^^ 
Bengal on the other, we have no resource save in our own bravery.”: 
The Afghans replied, “Be of good cheer, for we will fight to 
the utmost ; we will never yield the field until we either conquer 
or die, nor will we be ungrateful to those we have served so long.” 
Sher Khan having prepared for a sturdy resistance, met the 
enemy. A severe action ensued, in which the Bengal army was 
defeated. In that engagement Shaikh Ismahl much distin-i 
guished himself, and Kutb Khan and Habib Khan Kdkar were, 
with him. Kutb Khan, leader of the Bengal army, was struck 
by an arrow, and falling off his horse, expired. Shaikh Isma’il 
gained the victory, and Sher Khdn bestowed on him the title of 
Shuj^’at Khdn.^ Of the treasure, horses, elephants, etc. which 
fell into his hands, Sher Khan did not give any part to the 
Lohanis, and so he became a man of wealth. 

The Lohd,nis were much angered at this, and hostile feelings 
sprang up between them and Sher Khdn ; but they did not openly 
manifest them. Now Makhdum ’Alain had not assisted Kutb 
. Khan, and as this misfortune had befallen the latter, the King 
of Bengal sent an array against Makhdum 'Alam. I, who am 
the author of the Tuhfa Akhar Shdhi^ reckon among my ances- 
tors ’Abbas Khan. Yery many sons of ’Abbas Khan were in 
Sher Kh&n’s service ; (of these) he gave to Mian Hasnu the title 
of Darya Khan. Among the Khan’s nobles, none were equal 
to him, and he had married Sher Khan’s own sister. This 
Darya Khan died in the beginning of Sher Shah’s reign. My 

^ The Tdrihh-i Khdn-Jahun Lodi says that when he was appointed governor of 
ittdwa, the people called him “ Shujhwal Khhn.” 
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object in this detail is as follows v Since a connexion exists between 
Sher Shah and myself, I am /thus better acquainted with his 
history, which I have learnt from my ancestors. To be brief, 
Sher Khan was prevented by the hostility of the Lohanis. from 
assisting in person Makhdiim ’Xlam, but he sent Mian Hasuti 
Khan to his assistance, Makhdum made over alL his 

property and worldly possessions to Sher Khan, saying, “ If I 
am victorious, I will reclaim my property; if not, better you 
should have it than any othei\” Makhdum 'Klam was killed in 
battle, but Mian Hasnu Khan returned alive, and Makhdum 
'j^lam’s property fell to Sher Kkan. 

The enmity between Sher Khan and the Lohanis increased 
daily, until the latter at last plotted to kill Sher Khan, and 
they thus took counsel among themselves, saying, “ Sher Khan 
waits every day upon Jalal Khdn with a very small retinue; 
let us pretend that J alal Khan is ill. Sher Khan will go inside 
the palace to inquire after him. When he is returning, and 
has passed through one gate, and before he reaches the other, let 
us kill him, while thus inclosed between the two gates of Jalal 
Khan’s palace.” • 

'■ Some of the Lohdnis, who were friends and connexions of 
• Sher Khan, having heard of these machinations, told Sher 
' Khan, who, before receiving the news, had, by his own penetra- 
tion, discovered from the actions and motions of the Lohanis 
that they meditated some injury to himself. As he was a 
wise man he said nothing of the matter, but privately took 
precaution for his own safety; and all the land and pro- 
perty he had recently acquired he expended in enlisting 
fresh retainers, to whom he gave juyirs and maintenance to 
their heart’s content ; but to the Lohdnis he gave nothing. 
When he perceived that he had got so large a number of 
new soldiers collected together that the Lohanis could not 
injure him or prevail against him in battle, ho proclaimed the 
enmity of the Lohdnis, and said to Jalal Khan, “You well 
know that the King of Bengal has the design to send an army 
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and seize to-morrow, if not to-day, tlie kingdom of Biliar. The 
Lohanis for three or four descents have enjoyed jdgirs^ and live 
at their ease ; nay, they even now covet all the newly acquired 
land. But I, who am your well-wisher, think it fit to entertain 
fresh men with the money and districts newly acquired; so that 
your power may be strengthened, and that when the enemy 
(i.e., the Eling of Bengal) sees our large force, he may abandon 
his desisns on the kinsidom. On this account the Lohanis are 
dissatisfied with me, and complain of me, and are plotting to do 
me injuiy, and out of envy and hatred make all kinds of false 
complaints and accusations to you against me. If you believe 
me loyal, uphold that which I have in all loyalty done, and 
dissuade the Lohanis from their hostility to me, nor listen to 
what they say. You know that the Lohanis are a much stronger \ 
and more powerful tribe than the Siirs ; and the custom of the < 
Afghans is, that if any man has four kinsmen more than another, 
he thinks little of killing or dishonouring his neighbour. These 
are troublous times ; are you not anxious, and on your guard ? 
For myself, I know the Lohdnis are plotting my death. From 
to-day I shall come to you with every precaution. Excuse me 
from coming inside of the palace, or, if it be indispensable that I 
should go within, permit me to enter it with a strong guard.'* 

JalM Khan and the Lohanis perceived that Sher Khdn had 
found them out in their designs, and that their plots had failed ; 
so Jalal Khan said to Sher Khan, “ What power have the 
Lohanis that they should regard you with an evil eye ? All the 
Afghan race know that the Lohanis are a foul-mouthed people, 
and are without caution or prudence, and that their tongues are 
not under their control. They speak whatever comes to their 
lips, but they do not act upon it. Come to me, accompanied 
by your followers, in any manner that may reassure you, and 
permit no fear or anxiety to find a place in your mind. I will 
agree to whatever you do.” 

Thus assuring Sher Khan in every way, Jalal Khan dismissed 
hini. But after that, the Lohanis and Sher Khan distrusted each 
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Other, and there sprang up two parties ; those of the Loliduis 
>ho had given intelligence to Sher Khdn sided with him, and 
.thus the Lohanfs themselves became disunited. As enmity 
had arisen among them, a considerable number of the Loliduis 
hound themselves by vows and oaths to Sher Khdn, who said to 
them, “ I cannot choose but serve Jaldl Khan loyally; his father 
and his mother both showed me kindness ; when he was very 
young, I was appointed to educate him, and I did not fail to use 
ray best endeavours in his education, as he well knows.” * * * 
The Lohanis who had joined themselves to Sher Shah re- 
plied : “ The counsel which your heart has approved is voiy 
good ; for between them and ourselves there has arisen deadly 
enmity: it is not fitting we should be in the same place.” 
* * * Sher Khan said to the friendly Lohanis, “The scliemo 
which I have devised for my own protection and the good of 
Jalal Khan is as follows ; I shall say to Jalal Khan thus : 

‘ You have two matters in hand, one to oppose your enemy, 
the King of Bengal ; the other, the pi’eservation of the intorual 
peace of the countzy, and the collection of revenue from the 
cultivators.’” » * * TJio Lohanis answered: “You have now 
a largo force with you; there is no necessity for retaining 
men who are seditious and ill-disposed. Say simply to Jalal 
Khan that he ought to send them away, and should give thoir 
jugirs to other soldiers.” Sher Khan replied ; “ jMv object 
is ray own safety; out of regard for one’s own life, it is not 
good to confirm the hostility of one’s enemies.” * • * All 
present assented, and aftei’wards Sher Klnin wrote to Jalal 
Khan in the following terms: “When Sultan Muhammad 
exalted me to Your hlajcsty's deputyship, this was (lisj)le;i-'3ing 
to the envious Lohdnis. After Sultan Muhammad’s death, your 
nzothcr employed juo in the administration of the kingdom, 'ihe 
envy of the Lohanis inci’cased, and tliey constantly complaiiic<l 
of me, both openly and secretly; but ;us my skirts wore free iVom 
the contamination of dishonesty, how much soever they .si-arclud 
my conduct, they could Hud in my acts no opening through 
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which they might eftect ray removal from the office of deputy. * * 
The Mughals who conquered the country from Sultan Ibrahim^, 
did not do so by the sword, but through the quarrels which the 
Afghdns had among themselves. It has become known to me 
from a great many sources that the Lohanis wish to assassinate 
me, and day and night employ themselves in contriving how to 
get me out of the way, and presume on the greater number of] 
their tribe. And you also have two objects : one to oppose your 
enemy, the ruler of Bengal ; the other, to preserve tlie kingdom 
against internal enemies, and to collect the revenues. Since 
your army is split into two parties, opposed to each other, it 
is impossible to keep them both in one place ; therefore, which- 
ever of the two it pleases you keep witli yourself, send the other 
to t\\Q\v jdgirs. I have spoken because it was incumbent on me. 
A man’s life is dear to him, he will not part with it for nothing.” 

When Jalal Khan was informed of this representation, he 
said to Sher Khdn’s mMl : “ Tell Sher Khdn that he has right/ 
on his side. * * * Let him wait a little, for I have powerful, 
enemies : this sedition must be repressed by degrees. I will 
distinguish the truth from what is false.” When Sher Khan 
was informed of the reply to his letters, he again sent his vakzl 
to Jalal Khan’s presence to say, “What Your Majesty has said 
is true. * * * Whatever you do, I will obey you; nor will I 
transgress your orders. 

After this, Jaldl Khan sent for the Lohanis who sought to 
kill Sher Khan, and showed them Sher Khan’s letters, and said : 
“Certain of the Lohanis who were aware of your designs went, 
to Sher Khdn and informed him, and have joined themselves to 
him, and they have sworn and vowed, whatever good or ill be-- 
tide, never to separate from each other. What is to be done ? ” 
The Lohdnis who sided with Jalal Khan ^ replied; “We did 

^ This expression would seem to imply that Jalhl Khhn was privy to their plot. 
As both private and public virtue were strangers to the hearts of these Afghan nobles, 
we have no reason to hesitate about the perfidy of any of them, especially as JalSl 
Khan was himself a Lohaui. Indeed, Ma’matu-lla, in both his works, distinctly 
says that the scheme to cut off Sher Kh&n was devised by the Lobhuis in co-operation 
with Jalhl Khhn, See Dorn, p. 96. 
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Bot in the least care that Sher Khdn has become acquainted 
with our designs ; but it has fallen out ill that so large a number 
of our brethren should have sided with him, and that disunion 
should have fallen on the tribe of Lohanis. * * * Do you send 
Sher Klian to hiB jdgirs^ and station him there; and do you, with, 
a cheerful and confident mind, go to the King of Bengal, and 
getting a jdgir for yourself in Bengal, make over the kingdom 
of Bihar to him as a present, before any one else has attempted 
to seize it.” The advice of the Lohanis pleased Jalal Ehan, 
who, instantly sending for Sher Ehan, said : “ The Lohanis, 
who, on account of your loyalty to me, bear enmity against 
you, will, please God, receive their deserts and punishment. 

, Do you remain to oppose the Mughals, and also administer the 
! affairs of the kingdom. I will go to attack the Eing of Bengal.” 
Sher Ehan assented, and Jalal Ehan, bestowing a horse and 
dress of honour upon him, sent him off at once.^ When Sher 
Ehan had reached his jdgir at Sahsardm, Jalal Ehan went 
over to the Eing of Bengal, who attached to his person a 
division of the armv under Ibrdhim Ehan, son of Kutb 
Shah. As soon as Sher Ehan heard that Jalal Ehan had 
gone over to the Eing of Bengal, he was much pleased, and 
said ; “ Eow the kingdom of Bihar has fallen into my 
hands. I felt certain that the array of the Eing of Bengal 
would assuredly come to attempt the conquest of Bihar, and 
as enmity existed in the army of Jalal Ehan between the 
Lohanis and myself, I feared lest the enemy should be vic- 
torious, for the surest means of defeat are divisions in your own 
army. Now that the Lohanis are gone to Bengal, tliere are 
no quarrels in my army, and if there be no divisions among 
the Afghans, how can the Bengal army compare with them m 
the day of battle? Even the Mughals cannot equal them. 
Please God, when I have dispersed the Bengal army, you will 

1 The object of all this is not very evident; but Nia’matu-IIa says it 'vas a sort of 
stratagem, by which it was devised to bring back the Bengalis as auxiliaries for lo 
expulsion of Sher Khhn from Bihhr. The whole counsel is worthy of the chi ren 
who suggested and assented to it. See Dorn, p. 97. 
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When Slier Ehdn heard that Ibrahim Khan had sent for 
reinforcements, he called his Afghans together and said: “I 
have for some time abstained from meeting the Bengalis in the 
open field, and have kept myself sheltered under entrenchments, 
and I have brought out only a few men to fight "SYith them, and for 
this reason, lest they should be discouraged by the large numbers 
of the enemy. Now I am convinced that the Bengalis are much 
inferior to the Afghans in war. I have remained within en- 
trenchments for some time without any general- engagement, in 
order that the comparative prowess of the two nations might be 
manifested, and the presumption of the Bengalis be abated, while 
the Afghans might be no longer discouraged by the disparity 
of forces. I will now engage in open battle, for without a 
■general engagement we cannot destroy and disperse our enemies. 
Praise be to God ! whenever such an engagement occurs between 
Afghans and Bengalis, the Afghans must prevail. It is im- 
possible that the Bengalis can stand against them. At present 
this is my purpose. To-morrow morning, if you concur with 
me, hoping in the mercy of the Protector, and trusting on this 
text, ‘By God's command the lesser number overcomes the 
greater,’ I will engage the enemy in open battle, for it behoves 
us not to delay or be backward in this matter, as reinforcements 
will soon reach them.” The A%hans replied : “ That which 
your noble mind has determined is extremely right.” * * * 

When Sher Khan saw the Afghans were in good heart to 
engage the Bengalis, and that Ibrahim Khan was daily ponder- 
ing how much longer Sher Khan would yet I’eraain in his 
entrenchments, and was anxious for an engagement, as he so 
presumed on the number of his forces that he had encamped 
them all round Sher Khan's entx’enchment, and had not thrown 
up any works to protect them, he determined to give him battle ; 
and to send his vakil to tell Ibrahim Khan that it behoved him 
'to be prepared the following morning, as he intended to come 
,out of his entrenchments for that purpose. When Sher Khan 
told the message to his friends, it pleased them, and he sent his 
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valil to Ibrahim Khan, sajnug, “ You have often said to me, 

* Como out of your ontroaelunouta, and let us moot in battle on 
the open field that wo may test each other’s prowess,’ I liave 
purposely remained patiently in my entrenchments for a time, 
hoping that peace might bo concluded with you ; but if you 
will agree to no peace, to-morrow morning put your army in 
array and come out, so that wo may meet in open battle.” 
Ibrahim Khan replied to the valuf, “ Say to Shor Khan, ‘Have 
all your forces present on tho field of battle early to-morrow 
morning.’” When Slier Khan heard this reply, he was much 
delishted, and told tho intelliEcence to his men. Ibrahim Khdn 
also told Path Khan to give orders that his men should bo 
ready and present on tho morrow. 

When one watch of the night was yet remaining, Shor Khan 
arrayed his forces, and brought them out of their entrenchments ; 
and after the morning prayers, ho himself came out, and said to 
his chiefs, “ In the enemy's army there are many elephants and 
guns, and a great force of infantry ; wo must figlit them iu such 
a manner that they shall not be able to preserve tlioir original 
order.” The Bengali cavalry should be drawn away from their 
guns and infantry, and the horses intermingled with the elephants, 
so that their array may bo disordered. I have thought of a stra- 
tagem by which to defeat tho Bengalis. I will dravr up the greater 
part of my forces behind tho cover of that height which ive see, 
but will retaiu for tho attack a small number of experienced and 
veteran horse. Now, they will fight exactly in the same manner 
as they did on the former occasion, without any expectation of 
defeat. I will bring up ray selected division, who, after dis- ; 
charging one flight of arrows into the Bengali anny, shall retreat. 
Ibrahim Khan still bears in mind the old feud re^ardim'- tlie 
death of his father, and is presrampiuous on account of Ins 
superior force. He will think the AfghiLus are begirinixig to fly ; 
and, becoming eager, he will leave H? artillery and foo'b in the 
rear, and press on with afi ex^jtha hirnselt; ami disorder and 
confusion will find their war imo his order of battle, I wifi 
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then , bring out my force which had been concealed behind the 
eminence, who will attack the enemy. The Bengali cavalry, 
deprived of the support of their artillery and infantry, are by 
themselves unable to cope with the Afghan horse. I hope, by the 
favour of G-od, that their force will be routed and put to flight.” 
All the Afghans expressed their approbation of Sher Khan’s 
plan of battle, and were ’much delighted, and observed there 
could be no better possible scheme devised. 

After this was agreed upon, Sher Khan drew out, as described 
above, a picked force, and explained to them that they were to 
act as had been determined ; and the rest of his force he drew up 
behind the shelter of the rising ground. When the army of 
Ibrahim Khan was descried, the horsemen, according to their 
instructions, coming up to the Bengali army, discharged one 
volley of arrows, and then turned about. The Bengali cavalry, 
supposing the Afghans were flying, broke their ranks, just as 
Sher Khan had anticipated, and pursued the Afghans. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as Sher Khan perceived that the Bengali cavahy 
had advanced, and left their infantry and artillery in the rear, 
he appeared at the head of his force which had been lying in 
ambuscade, and advanced. The Bengalis were panic-struck, and 
the Afghans who had fled returned, and, joining the rest, they all 
stirrup to stirrup, after the manner of the A%hdns, fell upon the 
hostile array. The Bengalis, however, rallied, and stood their 
ground, and the two armies became closely engaged. After 
wai’riors of note had fallen in the contest, the sun of victory rose 
in favour of Sher Khan from the horizon of the East, and the 
Bengali army was defeated. Ibrdhim Khdn exerted himself 
much, and said to the Bengalis, “ Turn and exert yourselves, 
for the army of the Afghdns is small. What face can we show to 
the king?” But it was no use. * * ^ Ibrahim Khan again said 
to his men: “What face can I show to the king? * * I will 

either be victorious or die.” He exerted himself much ; but as 
his (term of) life had arrived, he was killed. 

Jalal Khan fled to the King of Bengal. The whole of the 
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treasure, elephants, and train of artillery (top-khana) fell into 
the hands of Sher Khan, who was thus supplied with, munitions 
of.,war,_and became master of the kingdom of Bihar, and of 
much other .territory beside. Since God, the most holy and 
omnipotent, had pre-ordained from all eternity to give the 
kingdom of Hind to Sher Khan, and that the people of the 
Lord should live in ease and comfort under the shadow of his 
justice, and that he should be a zealous and just ruler, his 
wealth -daily , increased, and the whole country gradually came 
into his possession. He employed himself in the improvement 
of his provinces, so that, in a short time, they much surpassed 
their previous condition, and reached to perfection ; — for this 
reason, that he personally superintended every business ; nor 
did he .show favour to any oppressor, even though of his own 
relations or dependents; and if any one entered his service, 
he said to him from the first : “ The stipend and maintenance 
which I may agree to give you, I will pay you in full, and not 
diminish them a single faliis; but you shall not oppress or quarrel 
wlth_any,one. If you do, Ijvill visit you with such a punish- 
ment as shall be an example to others.” In a short season he 
acquired a good reputation among the people of God, and it was 
everywhere known that Sher Khan paid- his troops regularly, and 
neither oppressed any one himself, nor suffered others to do so. 

I, the author of this history of Sher Khdn, ’Abbas Kb^n 
bin Shaikh ’AH Sarwani, have heard from my kindred and 
connexions, who were great nobles and companions of Sher 
Khan, that he got possession- -of the fort-, of Ohundr in the 
following. manner. Sultan Ibrdhim Lodi had entrusted the fort 
of Ohun^r to Taj Khan Sarang-khani, and the xoyal. treasures 
were .deposited in the fort. Now this Taj Khan was altogether 
a slave to his love for his wife Lad Malika, who was a woman, 
of grea,t sagacity and wisdom ; and Taj Khan had made three 
Turkoman brothers his lieutenants, by name Mir Ahmad, Is’hak, 
and Mir Ddd; they were own brothers, experienced, talented, 
and wise men. As they perceived that Taj Khdn was com- 
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pletely under the control of hie wife, they of couree ingratiated 
, emselvee wjth her, and promised and swore to Lid Malika 
that they would not oppose her, and would be faithfiil to her. 

Ud Malika had no sons, but Taj Khin had several sons by 
0 er wives. On account of his affection for Lad Malika, he 
did not give a fitting maintenance to his sons, and their mothers 
did not even receive a sufficiency of daily food. Although the 
sons often remonstrated, it was of no avail. Hence they con- 
tinually laid up the seeds of enmity and hate against Lad Malika. 
One night Tdj Khan’s eldest son wounded Ldd Malika with a 
sabre, but not severely. Her servants complained to Taj Khan, 
who drew his sword, and ran out to kill his son. He perceiving 
that his father was about to kill him for the sake of his ivife, 
struck his father with his sabre, and escaped out of the house. 
Taj Khdn died of the wound. 

The sons of Taj Khan, although but young, were on bad 
terms with the greater part of his troops j but Ldd Malika, being a 
clever woman, by the liberality and benevolence of her conduct, 
had ingratiated herself with them during Taj Khan’s lifetime, 
and after his death also they adhered to her. A few ill-disposed 
persons adhered to Tdj Khdn’s sons ; but they daily quarrelled, 
and disputed among themselves over the treasure, and showed 
themselves so incapable, that their followers became disgusted 
,withJhem. Sher Khan therefore sent secretly to MitAlimad, 
saying, Send Mir Dad to me, for I have a message for you 
which I will send through him.” Mir Ahmad sent Mir Dad to 
Sher Khdn, who said to him, « Tell Mir Ahmad that I am 
ready to confer great benefits on him.” Mir Ahmad, when he 
heard this, said to his brothers, “Ldd Malika possesses talent 
for government, yet she is but a woman j and there are many 
,who covet the fort and the treasure in it. Ldd Malika will not 
be able to hold the fort, therefore it is best that I should surren- 
der the fort to Sher Khan, and so lay him under an obligation 
to myself j it will be to our advantage.” The brothers approved) 
of Mir Ahmad s counsel, and went to Ldd Malika, and showing! 
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to her Sher Khdu’s letters, said, “ We obey you, whatever you 
order us that we will do.” She replied, ‘'You are to me as 
father and brothers ; do what you like, I will agree to whatever 
you say.” They said, " If you will not be angry we will say 
what we consider to be most to your advantage.” She replied, 
“ Fear not ; speak without hesitation the purpose you entertain.” 
Mir Ahmad said, “ Even if there should be no disturbance in 
the fort, still you would be unable to hold it, for you are a 
woman and have no sons, and there are many persons who seek 
to gain possession of it. It is a royal possession, and until 
some one assumes the sovereignty, it will be best to give the fort 
over to Sher Khan. You shall marry him, and thus find an 
asylum, and so no one shall deprive you of the fort^and royal 
treasures.” Lad Malika said, “ Send your brother Mir Dad to 
Sher Khan in order to arrange with him that I shall give up 
the fort ; but on one condition, that he shall deprive of his ears 
and nose that miserable son who murdered his father, that he 
may be a warning to others.” 

When Mir Dad came to Sher Khdn, he made him agree that 
he would not hurt or injure Lad Malika or the mother of the 
three brothers. Sher Khan received him with all honour and 
hospitality, and using every endeavour to assure him, and 
making the utmost protestations of friendship and good feeling, 
said, “ If Ldd Malika gives me up the fort and will many me, I 
shall be for ever indebted to your kindness.” And Sher Khdn thus 
having employed himself in captivating the bud of his heart by 
kindness, Mir Dad said, “It is not fit to surrender the fort 
except to the king; but since I have come to you, you have 
shown me such kindness and goodwill, and have displayed such 
hospitality, that I have considered nothing but how, in return 
for this, to get the fort into your power. I will not fail to use 
my best exertions to this end. My hope in God is, that Ldd 
Malika will not dissent from what I say ; but when the business 
is performed to your heart’s content, do not so act as to disgrace 
me.” Sher Khdn swearing everything he wished, assured him 
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and said, “ While I live I will never cause you grief. * * ^ Mir 
Did recoramonded that they should start at once, and Sher Khan 
mounting with all haste set off. Mir Ddd Avent on before and 
gave intelligence that Sher Khdn was coming, and urged them 
not to delay giving up the fort, and got Ldd Malika and his 
brothers to consent. So Mir Dad was sent back to bring in 
Sher Khan quickly, and to take possession of the fort before the 
sons of Taj Khan should be aware of their designs, j 

As soon as Mir Ddd had come to Sher Khan, and had told 
him that it was agreed to give him up the fort and treasure, and 
that he should marry Ldd Malika, and when he had admitted 
him at once into the fort, they immediately proceeded to celebrate 
the marriage between Ldd Malika and Sher Khdn. She gave 
him a present consisting of 160 of the most exceedingly valuable 
jewels, and seven mans of pearls, and 150 mans of gold, and 
many other articles and ornaments.^ Sher Khdn subsequently 
I got into his power and possession the parganas near the fort of 
' Ohundr ; and after this, he strengthened his resources still further 
by inheriting sixty mans of gold from Gruhar Kusdin, Avidow of 
Nasir Khdn.® Hi's poAver Avas noAv firmly established, as he Avas 
master of a fort and of much of the treasure of the kingdom, 
and had collected a large force, both horse and foot. After this 
Sultdn Mahraiid, the son of Sultdn Sikandar, Avhom Hasan 
Khdn MeAvdtti and the Rdnd Sdngd® and certain Afghdns had 
set up as king, engaged the second Jamshid the Emperor Bdbar 
in an action near Sikri, in Avhich Hasan Khdn, son of Adil 
Kbdn MeAvdtti, and the Rdja of Dungarpur, EdAval by name, 

' Ahmad Yhdghr gives a different enumeration (MS., p. 262), but gives the total 
^ value at nine lacs of rupees. 

* Dr. Dorn, History of the Afghdns, p. 101, says, “ 600 mans of pure gold, besides 
many other rarities of various descriptions.” This is not borne out by the Persian 
originals, -vvhich aU. read only “ sixty,” instead of “ 600.” [Gen. Cunningham’s MS. 
agrees with the translation. Literally it says, “ Afterwards Guhar KushMn, the wife 
(widow) of Nasir Khhn, died, and sixty matts of her gold came into the hands of Sher 
Sh&,h.” But Sir H. Elliot’s MS. says, “After this he married Guhar KushMn, the 
widow, and sixty mans, etc., etc.] 

3 The “ Etma Sanka ” of Bkbar’s Memoirs. 
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wevo slam, aud Sultuu !Malmiud and tho Raiia Siingd being 
defeated ded to Chitor. Sultan jSIahnuul remained for a sctujon 
in that neidibourhood, and afterwards camo towards Patna. 
Masnad ’^^11 ’Azam Klutu Hmnayun Sdnl (wlioso son-in-law 
Sultan Mahmud was), Masnad Psa Khan, sou of Haibat 
Khan, tho sou of IMasnad ’KU ’Umar Khfiu Kalkapuria,^ who 
had formerly been governor of Ldhoro, and Ibrahim Khan, son 
of Ahmad Khan, sou of ilubariz Khan Yv'isuf-khail, aud 
Babin, son of iliun Atta Sahu-khail, governor of Sirhind, and 
INIiau Bayazid Farmuli, had at that time assembled themselves 
together aud throw obstacles in tho way of the iMughals. Mian 
Babin aud jMian Bayazid were tho leaders of a largo force, and 
had very often fought against tho Mughals, and had obtained a 
great name for their valour. /These nobles invited Sultan Mahmud 
to Patna, and mado him king. When Sultdu Mahmud camo with 
these nobles unto Bihar, Slier Khan found it impossible to offer 
any resistance, as they possessed so considerable a force, aud ho 
himself was not held iu suQicient repute among tho Afghdns 
to admit of such an attempt. Ho was therefore necessitated to 
present himself before Sultan Malimud. The Afghans portioned 
oat among themselves tho kingdom of Bihar," but tho king said 
to him, “ When I get possession of J aunpur, I will give to you 
tho kingdom of Bihdr which you conquered after defeating tho 
army of the King of Bengal. Bo not at all uneasy, as Sultan 
Sikandar bestowed tho- kingdom of Bihar upon Darya Khan, so 
will I bestow it on you.” Slier Khan requested a farmun to 
this effect, and Sultan Mahmud assented, and ordered one to 
be executed, and so Sher Khan received a farmdn for tho king- 
dom of Bihar from the king j and having taken several months’ 
leave, returned to his jdcjir to prepare his forces. 

When Sultan Mahmud had equipped his army, he marched 
towards Jaunpur, and issued a mandate directing Sher Khdn 

1 [Var. Kaktdr.] 

- Nia’matu-lla adds, “ except Sahsar^m, -whicli was the old jdfftr of Sher Khiiii.” 
— Dorn, p. 101. 
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to join him immediately. On the receipt of this order, Sher 
Khdn wrote back in reply, that he would come as soon as he 
could complete the arrangements about his force, y Wlien the 
nobles about the king knew the purport of Sher Khan's reply, 
they represented that Sher Khan was in confederacy with the 
Mughals, and was merely finessing and making pretences, and 
that the king ought not to trust what he .wrote or said, but to 
compel him to accompany the army. ’Azam Humayun Sarwani 
said : “ It will be easy to bi’ing Sher Khdn along with us. Put 
your mind at ease. Let us march in the direction of his jdgh\ 
and go wherever Sher Khan may be. As punishment for his 
delay, let us exact from him a large and handsome reception, 
and then let us compel him to join us.” Sultan Mahmud and 
his nobles were greatly pleased at 'Azam Humayun's advice, 
and praised his sagacity. They proceeded by regular marches 
to Sahsardm, where Sher Khan then was. Sher Khan hearing 
that Sultan Mahmud was come with all his followers, and would 
compel him to join them, whether he would or no, was much 
vexed, and said to his friends, “ The plan I bad devised has not 
succeeded. Of the nobles who are with the king, two — the one 
named 'Azam Humayun, and the other 'Lsa Khan Sarwani — are 
clever and wise men, and hare much experience in public affairs. 
They have joined this army for the honour of the Afghans and 
from regard to their kindred; albeit, they are aware that the 
army will do no good, for the nobles who are in it are not at 
unity among themselves, and without unity they can accomplish 
nothing. * * * I can no longer excuse myself, I must go along 
with the army. Do you tell your troops to prepare for marching 
with all haste, while I go out to meet the king and his army my- 
self, and put them in good humour, make my own excuses, and 
bring them with me ; for my guests are my own kin, and do you 
make all preparations for entertaining them.” Sher Klidn then 
went out to welcome the king, and having prepared rich enter- 
tainments of divers kinds, sent them to the quarters of the 
various nobles and chiefs, who were his friends, according to 
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their ruuk ; and also gave largo presents and a magnificent 
eutertaiuineut to Sviltuu jMahmud, so that all parties wore 
pleased and delighted with him. 

Slier Khan requested Sultan Mahmud to lialt a few days, 
while lie equipped his forces. Sultan Mahmiid accetlcd to thi^^ 
request, and after a halt of some days, Slier Kluiu having made, 
his preparations, marched in coinpany with Sultan Mahnnid. 
When they approached Jaunpur, the Mughals who were there 
abandoned the place and fied. Sultan Mahimid delayed some 
days at Jaunpur, but sent on his army in ad\ anco and occupied 
Lucknow and other districts. 

On hearing this intelligence, the Emperor Ilumayviu sot oft" 
from for Lucknow, wliither Sultan Mahmud arrived also 

from Jaunpur. The two armies met near Lucknow, and daily 
skirmislies ensued. Warriors on either side came out and en- 
gaged one another. Slier Elian perceiving that there was no 
unanimity among the Afghans, but that every one acted as ho 
thought best, wrote to Hindu Beg, and said, “ The Mughals 
raised mo from the dust. These people have brought me with 
them by force ; but in the day of battle I will not fight, and will 
go off the field without engaging. Tell tho Emperor Humayuu 
the true state of my case, and that I will serve him in the day 
of battle, and will cause the .defeat of this army.” When Hindu 
Beg showed Slier Khan’s letter to tho Emperor, tho latter 
ordered him to write to Slier Khan, “ Bo at your case as to your 
accompanying these people ; act as you have written ; if you do, 
it will be for your advancement.” After some days had elapsed, 
the two armies joined in a general eugagoment, and Shor Kluin 
drew off liis forces at the critical moment of tho battle, and 
retreated without engaging. This caused Sultan Mahmud’s 

1 I concur mtli Elpliinstone {Sistory of India, vol. ii., 128), in considering this 
march to have commenced in Safar, 944 h. (July, 1537 a.d.) Ue says tho Tdrikh-i 
Slier Shdhi says 042. Which one ? Not this, Firishta and Khfikl Slurhzi say 943 . 
hut there is impossibility in the former date, and great improbability in tho latter^ 
All the Afghhn histories of the period are very deficient and contradictory in their 
dates. 
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; defeat. ^Ibrd-liim Khdn Yusuf-khail made desperate exertions, 
and slxowed great gallantry in that engagement, nor did he quit 
his post while life remained; he repulsed every Mughal force 
Avhich was opposed to him ; but was at last slain. As Midu 
Bdyazid had drunk more wine than than he could bear, and had 
got drunk and careless, he also was slain in that battle. Sultan 
Mahmud and the other chiefs being defeated, fled to the king- 
dom of Bihdr. The Sultan had neither money nor territory to 
entertain a force of his own, and his nobles who had placed 
him on the throne were most of them killed in the battle at 
Lucknow, while the few who remained were from their quarrels 
dispersed. Sultan Mahmud was greatly given to dancing women, 
and passed most of his time in amusing himself; and as he had 
no power to oppose the Mughals, he abdicated his royalty, and 
went and settled himself in the province of Patna, and never 
again attempted the throne. He died in a.h. OdO.*- 

When Humdyun had overcome Sultan Mahmud, and had put 
the greater number of his opponents to death, he sent Hindu 
Beg to take Chunar from Sher Khan, but Sher Khdn declined 
to give it up to him. When he heard this, Humayun com- 
manded his victorious standards to be set in motion towards 
Chunar. Sher Khan leaving Jalal Khan (who after the death 
of Sher Khan succeeded him under the title of Islam Shah), and 
another Jalal Khan, son of Jalu, in Ohunai’, withdrew with his 
family and followers to the hills of Nahrkunda.® The army of 
Humayun besieged Chundr, and daily fighting ensued, in which 
both Jalal Khans displayed valour great beyond description, and 
from their gallantry gained great renown. Sher Khan’s custom 
was to despatch spies to all the neighbouring countries, m 
order to inquire into their actual condition. 

Sher Khan knew that the Emperor Humayun would be unable 
to delay long in those parts; for his spies brought him word that 

1 The Tdrikh-i Khan Jahdn (MS. p. 165) says that he died in Orissa in 944 n. 
The Tdrikh-i Tdudi (MS. p. 211) says in Orissa in 949 h. 

9 [Yar. “ Bahrkunda.”] 
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Baluidur Sliiili, tho King of CfujanU liacl conquered the kingdom 
of Mandu, and was meditating tho seizure of Dehli, and would 
shortly dcclavo war. / Hunuiyuti also having received this intelli- 
gence, Sher Khiiu sent his valdl to him and wrote, saying : “ I 
am your slave, and tho client of Junaid Birlas. Moreover, tho 
"ood service which I did at tho battle of Lucknow is known to 

O 

you, and as you must entrust tho fort of Chuiuir to some ono, 
make it over to me, and I will send mv son Kutb Khan to 
accompany you in this expedition. Do you lay aside all anxiety 
as regards those parts ; for if cither I or an}’- other Afghan do 
any act unbefitting or disloyal, you have my son Avith you ; 
indict on him such reprisals as may bo a warning to others.” 

"When Sher Khan’s emissary represented this to tho Emperor 
Humayun, he replied : “ I will give Chunar to Sher Kluin, but 
on this condition, that he sends Jalal Khan with me.’' Sher 
Khan sent Avord in reply, “ In tho love and estimation of their 
father and mother, all sons are alike. Jalal Khan is not superior 
to Kutb Khan, but I have many opponents and I have vowed 
that I Avill not permit one to get a footing in tho country, lest 
afterwards tho Emperor should bo compelled to Avar Avith him.” 
Just at this time ncAvs arrived that Mirzu, Muhammad Zaman,i 
Avho had been sentenced to imprisonment in the fort of Bayana, 
had regained his liberty by producing a forged /fwvnaa for his 
release, and had created a disturbance in the country ; and also 
that Bahadur Shah of Gujardt Avas intending to march on Dehli. 
So Humayun said to Sher Khan’s agent, that as Sher Khan 
was a loyal man, he Avould agree to this proposal, and that if he 
Avould send Kutb Khan, he AA’ould leave the fort of Chunar Avith 
Sher Khan. Sher Khan Avas delighted, and sent Kutb Khan his 
son, and 'Js'd Khan his chamberlain, to the Emperor, Avho set off 
for Agra, and employed himself in suppressing the rebellion of 

1 He -was grandson of Sultin Husain Mirzi, and endeavoured to supplant Humiyiin 
on tlie throne of India by two different schemes of assassination. After various other 
treacheries and machinations, he was again reconciled to Hurahyun, and Avas killed at 
the battle of Chaunsa in 946 H., which Avas lost chiefly through his supineness and 
neglect. 
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Sultan Baliddur.^ Slier Khdn took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and did not leave one enemy of his remaining throughout 
the kingdom of Bihar. He also began to patronize all Afghans. 
Many of tliem, who had assumed the garb of religious mendi- 
cants on account of _ their misfortunes, he relieved, and enlisted 
as soldiers ; and some who refused to enlist, and preferred a life 
of mendicancy, he put to death, and declared he would kill every 
Afghan who refused to be a soldier. He was also very careful of 
his Afghans in action, that their lives might not be uselessly 
sacrificed. When the Afghans heard that Sher Khan was eagerly 
desirous of patronizing their race, they entered into his service 
from all directions. 

Sultan Bahddur being defeated, went towards Surat, and the 
whole of the Afghdns who were in his service, whether chiefs or 
common soldiers, came to Sher Khan. Several powerful chiefs, 
who had at first scorned to enter Sher Khan’s service, when they 
saw his power day by day increasing, put aside their pride, and 
volunteered to serve under him. Accordingly Azam Humdyun 
Sarwaui, and Masnad’Ali Tsd Khan son of Masnad ’Ali Haibat 
Khan Sahu-khail, and Mian Babin Sahu-khail, Kutb Khdn 
Mochi-khail, Ma’ruf Far'muli, and 'Azam Humayun, eldest 
son of Sultan ’Alara Khan Sahu-khail, and in short every 
Afghan of high rank joined him, and he assumed the title of 
-Hazrat ’Ali. 

Bibi Fath Malika was exceedingly wealthy; she was the 
daughter of Mian Kala Pahar^ Farmuli, sister’s son to Sultan 
Bahlol. This Mian Muhammad was a very prudent man; he 
entertained but few soldiers, and gave his chief attention to the 
accumulation of wealth, Sultan Bahlol gave him in jdgir the 
whole sarJcdr of Oudh, and several pargqnas besides. He in- 
herited also wealth from his father. During the reigns of 
Sultans Bahlol, Sikandar, and IbiAhim, his jdgirs were never 

i 1 Nearly all the other authorities inform us that Kutb Khan effected his ® 
j from Humhyun’s camp. Ahmad Yhdghr (MS. p. 264) says that he succeeded m 
' doing this at Ajmir. 

2 [Or “Bihar.”] 
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disturbed, and during all tin's time lie gave liis attention to 
nothing else except the accumulation of u*ealth. I have heard 
from pm-sons of veracity that he had amassed diree hundred 
mans of red hard^ gold, and he did not purchase any other but^ 
golden -jewelry. He had no child save Hath Malika, and he' 
married her- to a lad named Shaikh Mustata. 

When Mian Muhammad died, towards the end of the reign of 
Sultan Ibrdhlm, he left one boy of uncertain parentage, who was 
called Mian Nia’mii. ^ His parentage was for this cause uncertain, 
as Mian Kala Pahar had bestowed one of his concubines on a 
servant. When the girl had been some time in the servant's 
bouse, she bore a male child, whom she declared to be the 
offspring of Mian Muhammad Kala Pahar. Wlieu Mian IMu- 
hammad heard this, he took the girl away from his servant, and 
brought her into his own house, and acknowledged the child as . 
his own son. The child grew up an able man. Sultan Ibr-ahim ; 
made Shaikh Mustafa, the husband of Path Malika, and who 
was also her father’s brother’s sou, the successor to Mian Mu- 
hammad KaH Pahar ; but gave a small portion of Kala PahaPs 
treasury to Mian Nia’mu, and also bestowed one or two par- 
ganas of the sarMr of Oudh mjdgir on him ; but the greater 
portion of Kala Paharis treasure came into the possession of 
Path Malika. 

This Mustafa, during the time of Sultan Ibrahim and after- 
wards, distinguished himself in action.^ I have heard from 
various relators of history, that during the lifetime of Sultan 
Ibrahim, Mian Mustafa aud Mian MaVuf Farmuli (^uan*elled 
regarding some territory, and fought about it. It was Mian 
Mustafa s custom, when about to engage, to prepare sundry iiians 
of sweetmeats in commemoration of his father Mian Muhammad, 
and distribute them to fakirs. This done, he used to set off to 

fight. ^ Mian Ma’ruf employed himself in reading prayers and 
supplications. 

' This word appears variously, hd ship “jdshi,’’ and <‘chdshi.” 

- He will be found mentioned under that reign, 
voi, rv. 
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Sultan Bahadur.^ Sher Khdn took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and did not leave one enemy of his remaining throughout 
the kingdom of Bihar. He also began to patronize all Afghans. 
Many of them, who had assumed the garb of religious mendi- 
cants on account of, their misfortunes, he relieved, and- enlisted 
as soldiers ; and some who refused to enlist, and preferred a life 
of mendicancy, he put to death, and declared he would kill every 
Afghan who refused to be a soldier. He was also very careful of 
his Afghans in action, that their lives might not be uselessly 
sacrificed. When the Afghans heard that Sher Khan was eagerly 
desirous of patronizing their race, they entered into his service 
from all directions. 

Sultan Bahadur being defeated, went towards Surat, and the 
whole of the Afghans who were in his service, whether chiefs or 
common soldiers, came to Sher Khan. Several powerful chiefs, 
who had at first scorned to enter Sher Khan’s service, when they 
saw his power day by day increasing, put aside their pride, and 
volunteered to serve under him. Accordingly 'Azam Humayun 
Sarwani, and Masnad’Ali ’Isa Khan son of Masnad ’AU Haibat 
Khan Sahu-khail, and Mian Babin Sahu-khail, Kutb Khan 
Mochi-khail, Ma’ruf Farrauli, and 'Azam Humayun, eldest 
son of Sultan 'Alam Khan Sahu-khail, and in short every 
Afghan of high rank joined him, and he assumed the title of 
•Hazrat 'All. 

Bibi Fath Malika was exceedingly wealthy; she was the 
daughter of Mian Kala Pahar- Farmuli, sister’s son to Sultan 
Bahlol. This Mian Muhammad was a very prudent man ; ho 
entertained but few soldiers, and gave his chief attention to the 
accumulation of wealth. Sultan Bahlol gave him in juf/n' the 
whole sarMr of Oudh, and several besides. He in- 

herited also wealth from his father. During the reigns ot 
Sultans Bahlol, Sikandax’, and Ibrahim, his Jugirs were never 

' 1 Nearly all tlio other authorities inform us that Kutb Khan eflected his escape 

from Hurahyun’s camp. Ahmad Yadghr (MS. p. 261) says that ho succeeded in 
doing this at Ajmir. 

3 [Or “ Bihar.”] 
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in visiting his country ? There is no trusting tho promises of 
tho unbelievers- of these parts ; and (wliich God forbid !) if any 
injury should occur to your people among these hills in which 
you now are, it wovdd bo air eternal disgrace to me. Mon would 
say, ‘Because she could not trust Slier Khan, she would not 
enter his countiy.’ ” When tho vu/d/ came to Fath Malika, and 
she heard what Shor Khun wrote, she wrote in reply, that if ho 
would make a covenant with her, and confirm it by oaths, she 
would come to him. To this Slier Kluin agreed, and she sent 
a trustworthy man tn Slier Klidii, in whose presence ho swore, 
and pledged himself by the most solemn oaths. Bibi Fath ! 
Malika being fully assured, came to Slier Khan, and remained = 
some time with him. 

When Kasib Shah, tho ruler of Bengal, died, the nobles of 
Bengal made Sultan jMahmud his successor ; but ho was not 
able to manage tho kingdom, and it fell into disorder. Sher 
Khan conceived tho desire of seizing tho kingdom of Bengal, and 
took fronr tho Bibi 300 mem.? of gold to equip his army; and 
gave her two panjanas for her support {)ii(id(i(l-iiin''(k/i), besides 
leaving her some ready money for her imniediato expenses.^ 
But Jalal Khan having, against tho Bibi’s consent, wished to 
espouse her daughter Mihr Sultiiu, Slier Khdn, on hearing of it, 
forbade Jalal Khan ; and sho married her daughter to one Sultdn 
Sikaiidar, a relation of her own. This Sikaiidar proved very 
unworthy. During Mihr Sultan’s life ho lived in comfort ; and 
in the- reign of the Emperor Akbai’, in tho year 975 .-v.n., Mihr 
Sultan, on her way to the ixmjana of Kayat, in tho direction 
of Sind, died in the house of MuzaS’ar Khan. Sher Khdn 

^ Dr. Dom (p. 105) says she had placed her “ district under the protection of tho 
Mughals. At this Sher Khfin •\vas so enraged, that he seized upon her whole wealth j 
and effects. * * * This treasure is said to have consisted of COO mans of pure gold, ‘ 
besides gome.and other valuables.” This is not at all in accordance with any original 
MS. I have seen, which simply says ; “ Having escaped the violence of the Mughals, 
she sought refuge- in this kingdom. * * *■ They say, that amongst her property 
were sixty mans of red gold besides silver and valuables.” Hero the deliberato 
treachery of this belauded king is not attempted to be accounted for, as it is in 
Dr. Dora’s translation. The Tdrikh-i Khan Jalidn (MS. p. 17-1) has 300 mans. 
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Slaving equipped his army with this money, attacked the king- 
dom of Bengal, and got possession of all of it on this side 
Ghari (Sikrl-gali). / 

When the Emperor Humayun came back from Gujarat, the 
Ehan-khanan Yusuf-khail (who brought the Emperor- Babar 
from Kabul to Hindustan) said to him : “ It is not wise to 
neglect Sher Khan, for he is rebelliously inclined, and well 
understands all matters pertaining to government ; moreover, ^11 
the Afghans are collected round him.” The Emperor Humayun, 
relying on the vastness of his forces, and on the pride of 
Empire, took no heed of Sher Khan, and remaining the rainy 
season at A!gra, sent Hindu Beg to J aunpur, with directions to 
write a full and true report regarding Sher Khan. 

When Sher Khan bear’d that the Emperor Humayun intended 
himself marching towards Bihar, he sent magnificent presents to 
Hindu Beg, governor of Jaunpur, and gained his goodwill. At 
the same time Sher Khan wrote thus : “ Erom what I promised 
I have not departed. I have not invaded the Emperor’s country. 
Kindly write to the Emperor ; and assuring him of my loyalty, 
dissuade him from marching in this direction ; for I am his 
servant and well- wisher. When Hindu beheld Sher Kban^s 
presents, he approved of them, and was well pleased, and he said 
to the vakil^ “ So long as I live, let your mind be easy. No one 
shall injure you,” And in the presence of Sher Khan's mhlli 
Hindu Beg wrote a letter to the Emperor Humayun, saying: 

Sher Khan is a loyal servant of Tour Majesty, and strikes 
coin and reads the Ichutba in your name, and has not trans- 
gressed the boundaries of Tour Majesty’s territory, or done 
anvthing since your departure which could be any cause of 
annoyance to you,” The Emperor, on receipt of Hindu Beg’s 
letter, deferred his journey that year. Sher Khan, meanwhile, 
'detaclied Jalal Khan, Khawas Khan senior’, and other chiefs, 
to conquer Bengal and the city of Gaur, On their entering 
• Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, unable to oppose them, retired to the 
fort of Gaur. The Afglians, having made themselves masters 
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of the surrounding country, invested and besieged that fortress, . 
before which daily skirmishes took place. ' 

The following year the Emperor marched towards Bihar and 
Bengal. When he arrived near Ghunar, he consulted his nobles 
whether he should first take Ghunar, or march towards Gaur, 
which the son of Slier Khdn was besieging, but had not yet 
taken. All his Mushal nobles advised that he should first take 
Ghunar, and then march on Gaur, and it was so determined ; but 
when Humd,yun asked the Ehdn-khanan Yusuf-khail for his 
opinion, he (having previously heard that the Mughal nobles had 
agreed it was advisable first to take Ghunar) said, “ It is a 
counsel of the young to take Ghunar first ; the counsel of the ^ 
aged is, that as there is much treasure in Gaur, it is advisable ; 
to take Gaur first ; after that the capture of Ghunar is an easy , 
matter.” The Emperor replied : “I am young, and prefer the 
counsel of the young. I will not leave the fort of Gbundr in my 
rear.” The author has heard from the Ehan-khdndn’s com-i 
panions, that when he returned to his quarters, he observed : “The:' 
luck of Sher Khdn is great, that the Mughals do’ not go to Gaur. 
Before they take this fort, the Afghans will have conquered' 
Gaur, and all its treasures will fall into their hands.” 

Sher Ehan left Ghazi Sur and Bulaki,^ who was the com- 
mandant of Ghunar, in that fortress, and removed his family 
and those of his Afghan followers to the fortress of Bahrkunda; 
but as he had many families with him, that fort could not hold 
them all. There existed a friendly connexion between Sher 
Khan and the Raji of the fort of Rohtas, and Ohuraman, 
the Raja’s ndih, was on particular .terras of intimate friendship 
and alliance with Sher Khan. This Ghuraman Avas a Brahman, 
and Avas a person of the highest rank, and had formerly shown 
kindness- to the family of Mian Kizdm, OAvn brother to Sher 
Khdn, and procured them shelter in the fort of Rohtas ; and 
Avhen all danger had gone by, the family again quitted the fort, 


^ In otter MSS. “ Sulttn Sarwtni,” and “ Sultan Baroln” 
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and luado it ovei' to the EiijYi. On tlio present occasion, Slier 
Khan wroto tliut ho was in ijreat straits, and that if tlio Raja 
^vo^ld i^ivo him tho loan of thu fort for a short time, ho would be 
obli^cil to him all his days, and that when all danger was past, 
ho Would again restore tho fort. Churaman replied, “Bo of 
good cheer, I will manago it, so that tho Raja shall lend you 
tho fort.” "When Chunimau went to tho Raja, ho said, “Sher 
Khan has asked for tho loan of Rohtas for his family. Ho is 
your neighbour. This is my advice, it is an opportunity to show 
kindness ; you should admit his family.” Tho Raja agreed. 

When Slier Khun sent Ids family from Bahrkuuda, the Raja 
retracted his promise, and said, “ When I admitted Mian Kizam 
into tho fort, they had but a small force. I was the stronger. 
Now they have tho larger force, and I a small one. If I admit 
them into the fort, and they will not restore it, I cannot take it 
from them by force.” Churaman wrote to Sher Khan, saying: 
“ Certain persons, niy encmie.s’, have given very evil counsel to 
thu Rajii, and persuaded him to violate his promise, and to 
dccliuo giving you tho fort.” Sher Khun, on receiving this news, 
v/as much grieved and anxious, and lio wrote to tho Raja, and 
said : “ On tho faith of your promise, I liavo brought my family 
from Bahrkunda. If tho Emperor Humayun hears this news, 
ho will send his army, and all tho familios of tho Afghans will 
he taken and enslaved. This misfortune will rest on your head.” 
Sher Khan also gave to Churdniau a bribo of si.x mans ol gold, 
and said : “ Persuade in any way you can tho Raja to give me, 
the loan of this fort for a few days, for my family; but if he will 
not give it, then I will go and make my peace with the Emperor 
Humayun, and will ro%'eugo myself on everything belonging to 
the Raja.” Churaman said, “‘Bo of good heart, I will procure 
ndmittauce for your women and children.” So Churaman then 
went to the Raja, and said : “ It is not becoming your dignity to 
break your jjromise. Sher Khdn, on tho strength of it, has 
brought his family from tho fort of Bahrkunda. If the 
Emperor hears that his family is not in safety, he will attack 
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and destroy them, and the blame will rest on my shoulders. 
Moreover, if Sher Khan be in extremities, he will make peace 
with the Emperor, and will attack you, and you are not strong 
enough to oppose him. Why do you thus heedlessly provoke 
his hostility, and throw your kingdom into confusion ? I am a 
Brahman, and since Sher Khan came here relying on my word, 
if his family be slain, the blame will rest on me. If you do not 
admit him into the fort, I will take poison and die at your 
door.” When the Baja saw Churaman thus determined, he- 
agreed to admit the family of Sher Khan into the fort, Sher. 
Khan had not heard of the permission, when he received intelli- 
gence that Khaw^s Khan senior had been drowned in the 
ditch of the fort of Gaur, and that the fort of Chunar had 
surrendered to the Emperor Humdyun.^ He became very 
depressed and anxious, and bestowing on the younger brother 
of Khawas Khan, whose name was Musahib Khan, the sur- 
name of Khawas Khdn, detached him with urgent instructions, 
that since Chunar had fallen, and that the Emperor Humayun 
would in a few days march towards Bengal, he was to press the 
siege of Gaur with all possible despatc]^ 

Khawas Khan arrived at Gaur, and said to JaUl Khan, “My 
orders from the king ^ are to take the fort of Gaur without delay, 
as the Emperor is coming up in our rear.” JaHl Khdn said : 
“Wait yet to-day.” But Khawas Khdn replied, “I cannot 
disobey my orders ; we must at once make the attack.” Jalal 
Khan said : “ Be it so ! go to your post.” Khawas Khdn, 
taking his leave of Jalal Khan, came to his brother’s post, 
and encouraged his brother’s force, saying, “ My orders are 
these : The instant I arrive to use every endeavour to take the 
fort and not in any way to delay.” He directed the heralds 

' Eespeoting the capture of Chunar, and the cruelties perpetrated on the garrison 
hy the Mughals, see the history of Humhydn. It is passed over very cursorily by all 
the Afghhn writers, while the Tfmhrians expatiate upon it. Elphinstone’s date of 
15th Sha’btin, 944: (8th January, 1638), for the commencement of the siege, is the 
most probable one. 

^ This title is now first applied to Sher Khhn in the MSS. 
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to command the army to prepare themselves with all haste, 
as there was no time to lose ; and arming himself, he sent to 
JaUl Khdn to say, “lam ready with zny whole force in obedience 
to the orders of Sher Khan, and only wait for you. Do you 
array yourselves also ; it is not good to delay. By God’s grace 
we will be victorious.” Jalal Khan, Shujaat Khan, and the 
rest were displeased, but, nevertheless, got ready. Khawas 
Khan personally displayed such energy and gallantry, that he 
5 succeeded in mastering the fortress even before Jalal Khan 
arrived. From that day his valour became celebrated, and after 
that he conquered wherever he went, so that in all Sher Khan’s 
army there was none like him for intrepidity as well as liberality. 

: Gaur having fallen, Jalal Khan sent an account of the victory 
' to his father, and attributed it to Khawds Khan. On hearing 
the news, Sher Khan was exceedingly delighted ; and Ohizraman 
also came to him, and said that the Eaja had consented to give 
him the fort of Eohtds, into which he might bring his women 
and childi’en. Sher Kh&n brought his women and children near 
to the fort, and expressed his devoted friendship for and obliga- 
tion to the Eaja, and gave him much money and goods of 
various kinds, saying ; “If ever I am again prosperous, I will 
not consider myself absolved from my obligations to you.” The 
Eaja was much delighted, and said, “The fort of Eohtas is 
yours, order in your family.” Sher Khdn had given orders to 
his men that none should go out who once went in ; after this, 
Sher Khan himself went in and examined the fort. He thanked 
God, and said : “ The fort of Chunar is no fort in comparison 
with this ; as that has gone out of my possession, this has come 
(into it. I was not so pleased at the conquest of Gaur as (I am) 
'at getting possession of Eohtds.” And he said to the guards of 
the fort, “ You had best go to the Edjd, and say, ‘ You cannot 
remain in the same place -with the Afghans, or it will bo the 
worse for you.’ ” And he ordered his own men, if the guards did 
not obey the order to leave the fort, to eject them by force. Sher 
Khdn’s men were all prepared, as, when they told the guards 
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^Yllat Sher Khdu hail sa'ul, and thcso rofinscd, they turned them 
out by tbrcc ot’ arms. So Sher Kluin placed Iiis own guards and 
sonti'ies in every part of the fort, and took the groate.st ])recau- 
tiou for its safe custody, and drovo the Kaja away from the fort. 
In the manner tlms described ho got possession of the fort of 
Hohtus. 

Tiie commonly received report that Sher Khun put Afghans 
into f/o/A, and sent them into tlio fort :us women, is altogetljor 
erroneous and false.^ For I, the writer of this hi.story, 

Akbar Shtih’i, the sun of Shaikli ’A'H, liavo impiired of several 
chiefs and nobles who were with .Sher Kbiin in the alfair. 
For example, I iiupiired of tiie chief of great nobles MuzatVar 
Khun, and nephew of Masnad ‘Ali ’Tsa Klhm, and of Shaikh 
Muhammad, son of Miiin liayazid Sarwani, and several others 
who were present on the occasion ; and they said, “ It is needful 
you should hear from us the history of your ancestors, for you 
are connected with Sultan' Bahlol, Sultan Sikaudar, Sher Shah, 
and Salim Shah. Take hoed to our words, for after .a lapse of 
many days, frenuent errors and mistakes arise. Wo will tell you 
wh.at we lieard and saw.” I .s.aid to Khan-’azam IMuzaifar Khiin, 
son of Jaliil Khan, tho son of Haibat Kltan, “ It is commonly 
said that Sher Khau took Kohtus bv introducin!; tho Afifhuus 


I Our author u strictly follfj\vcil by thu Afjhditi ; but l!io Tdrlkh-i 

Khdn-Jahdn adheres to the doli story. It s.iys (.MS. p. IGS) ih.il there were 1200 
lUtors, in each of which wero two Afghhiui armed, except ill .somo of Uiu foremost, in 
which thcro woro old women. After the examination of some of tho Ic.ulinjj litters, 
Sher Khiu scut a uiessago to the IlhjCi, to represent that tho llhjh having now siUUtkd 
himself there wero only women in tho litters, and ns it wiu highly indecorou-s to 
oxposo them to the gaze of tho bcntric.s, tho Bo-arch ought to bo discontinued. Tho 
llhjh readily assented, and when tho litters had all been introduced, and discharged 
their burdens, tho Afghans seized possession of tho gates, and admitted Sher Shfih 
who was ready with his army outside, awaiting tho successful result of his stratagem. 
Alimad Yhdghr (liIS. p. 266) says that thcro wero 300 litters, with two soldiers iu 
each, and four Rohillas as bearers, that they killed tho llhjh, and then raado a general 
massacre of tho garrison. Firishta also accredits (vol. ii. p.ll5) tho doli story, and calls 
tho-Mji, Hari Krishn Ilhi, and says ho escaped with a few followers by a private 
passage. By tho Tiradrian authors tho seizure of Bohths by trcacUory is spoken of 
with an indignation which they seldom bestowed upon their patrons for deeds of a 
much more heinous natme. — See Dorn, p, 109. 
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iu covered litters, and you contradict this story. I do not know 
whom to boliovo.” Ho replied; “You know I was with the 
followers of Masnad ’Ah ’fs4 Khan, and iny family was in 
Eohtds, whilo I accompanied Slier Khan to tlie hills.” When 
Slier Kluin got possession of Kohtas, ho left there his women and 
children, with his eldest son ’A'dil Khdn, and Kutb Khdn ; and he 
himself wont to tho hills of Bahrkunda, and wandered about 
from place to placo.^ y 

After tho Emperor Humdyun had got possession of Ohunar, 
he halted in Benares, and sent an envoy to Sher Khan, having 
it in view to get possession of tho country of Bihdi'. Sher 
Khan knew ho had this design, and said to tho envoy, “ I have 
captured tho fort of Gaur, and have collected about me a very 
largo force of Afghans. If tho Emperor will abandon all design 
upon Bengal, I will surrender Bihar to him, and make it over 
to whomsoevor he will depute, and will agree to the same 
boundaries of Bengal as existed in Sultan Sikandar’s time ; and 
I will send all the ensigns of royalty — as the umbreDa throne, 
etc. — to tho Emperor, and will yearly send him ten lacs of 
rupees from Bengal. But lot tho Emperor return towards Agra.” 
Tho envoy carao back to Humayun, and reported what Sher 
Khdn had said. The Emperor, on hearing about Bihar, became 
exceedingly glad, and agreed to what Sher Khan proposed, 
and gave a horse, and a peculiarly splendid lihWat to the 
envoy for deliveiy to Sher Shah ; and directed him to say to 
Sher Shah that his proposals Avere accepted, and that he 
should not delay to put them in execution. The mldl came to 
Sher Shah, and gave him the horse and dress, and told him what 
the Emperor had said. Sher Khan was much delighted, and 
said, “I will fulfil the terms agreed upon, and Avill pray day 

1 Akmad Yidgir (MS, pp. 170-5) mentions an expedition against the Ehjh of 
Jhhrkand, in order to secure possession of a favourite white elephant, called “ Sy&m 
Chandar,” which had the “peculiarity of never throwing dust upon its head. 
This was duly obtained, along with other plunder, and brought to Sher Sh&h, 
who chose to consider it as an omen that he should one day obtain the Empire of 
Behlf. [It is odd that a w/iite elephant should have been called sydm, i.e, hlack.l 
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aud night to Almiglity God that while life lasta no hostility may 
befall botwoon tho Einperox’ aud myself, fur I am liis dependent 
aud servant.” 

Three days after this despatch tho envoy of Sultdu Mahmud, 
tho ruler of Bengal, came into tho presence of the Emperor 
Humayun, aud mado tho following communication : “ Tlio 
Afghans have seized tho fort of Gaur, but most of tho country 
is yet in my possession ; let not Your Majesty trust to Slier 
Khan’s promises, but march towards these parts, aud before 
they have established aud strengthened themselves, expel them 
from tho country, aud altogether suppress this revolt. I also 
will join you, aud they are not powerful enough to oppose 
you.” As soon as ho heard this req^ucst of Sultan ^lahmud, tho 
Emperor ordered his victorious standards to bo set in motion 
towards Bengal; and afterwards ho ordered tho Khun-lchuuun 
Y usuf-lchail, tho Birlus chiefs," and some other nobles, to go on 
in advance, and with tlieir force in battlo array to movo towards 
tho hills of Bahrkuuda, whero Slier Khau was. Mirzd. Hiiidal ' 
also was ordered to cross tho Ganges with his division, aud to 
move on Hajipur. Tho Emperor himself went towards Bengal. 

When Sher Khan heard this intelligence, ho entirely gave up 
all trust in tho promises aud faith of Ilumdyuu, and said to tho 
envoy : “ I have observed all loyalty to tho Emperor, aud have 
committed no offenco against him, aud have not encroached upon 
his boundaries. When I got Bihar from tho Lohauis, and tho 
King of Bengal formed a design to seize that country, I besought 
him most submissively to leave mo as I w:is, and not to attempt 
to deprive me of Bihar. By reason of his largo army and 
forces ho would not attend to mo, and since ho thus oppressed 
me, the Almighty gave mo the victory ; and as ho coveted tho 
kingdom of Bihar, God wrested away from him also tho king- 
dom of Bengal. The Emperor has only considered tho word of 
the ruler of Bengal, and has overlooked tho service I have 
rendered, and all the force of Afghans which I have assembled for 
his service, and has marched against Bengal. When the Emperor 
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besieged Chundr, tbe Afghans urged me to oppose him, hut I 
restrained them from declaring war, and said, ‘ The Emperor is 
powerful ; you should not fight with him for the sake of a fort, 
for he is my lord and patron, and when he perceives that, in spite 
of my powerful forces, I pay respect to him, he will understand 
that I am his loyal servant, and will give me a kingdom to 
maintain this large army. The Emperor desired the kingdom of 
Bihar, and I was willing to surrender it. But it is not the right 
way to govern a kingdom to separate so large a force from his 
service, and in order to please their enemies, to ruin and slay the 
Afghans.’ But since the Emperor takes no heed of all this good 
service, and has violated his promise, I have now no hope or 
means of restraining the Afghans from opposing him. You will 
hear what deeds the Afghans will do, and the march to Bengal 
will end in repentance and regret, for now the Afglians are 
united, and have laid aside their mutual quarrels and envyings. 
The country which the Mughals have taken from the Afghans, 
they got through the internal dissensions among the latter.” So 
saying, he gave him a parting present, and dismissed him. The 
force he had with him Sher Khan sent to Eohtas, and he him- 
self with a few horsemen, in order that he might not be traced, 
set off from that place towards Gaur secretly. From thence he 
proceeded, unknown to any one, to the hills, and lay hid there, 
and sent spies into the camp of the Emperor in order to discover 
his intentions. Humayun was told, after he had made two 
marches, that Sher Khan had gone to the hills. He, therefore, 
retm’ned ; and the Klian-khanan Yusuf-khail and Barri Birlas, 
who had been sent against Sher Khdn, were halted in the 
pargana of Munir Shaikh Yahya, where they heard that Sultan 
Mahmud Barri, the King of Gaur, was come, Birlas Avent out 
to meet him. They had not yet escorted him to his encamping 
ground, when the Emperor himself arrived at Munir, They 
brought Sultan Mahmud to the Emperor, who did not receive 
him kindly or pay him the respect he anticipated; so that 
Sultan Mahmud repented that he had come, and shortly after- 
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wards died from oxtromo grief. Tlio Emperor issued orders for 
the arraugomeut of his army at tho towu of j^Iuiur. 

Muyid Beg, sou of Sultiiu Mahmud, and Jahangir Kuli, sou 
of Ibrahim Bayazid, jMir Nurka, Tardi Bog, Barri Birlas, 
Mubdrak Farmuli, aud other chiefs, with a force of 30,000 horse, 
were ordered to march sovou Icos in advance of tlio Imperial 
army. Shor Elian, on hearing that Humayuu had sot olf towards 
Bengal, departed himself secretly with only a few horsomou. 
When the Emperor reached Patna, tho division which was seven 
kos in advance had not reached their ground, when their vedettes 
came to a village where what should they see but some cavalry in 
a garden. They asked of one of tho villagers whoso those horse- 
men were ? He said, “ It is Slier Khan liimself.” Tho vedettes, 
when they heard tho name of Slier Khan, wore so alarmed, that 
they never examined what amount of force Shor Khan had with 
him, but returned and told to ^luyid Bog that “ Shor Khan was 
encamped at such and such a village.” ^luyid Beg was of 
opinion that Slier Khun was thcro to oppose them, and sent 
to tho Emperor to ask for orders ; and encamped where ho 
was, sending out a reconnoitring party to bring intelligenco. 
When the persons sent to reconnoitre came near tho place, they ' 
could not discover a single horseman there ; on which tho 
Mughals entered tho village, and inquired of tho head-man 
(inuJcaclclain), who said, that Slier Khdn had halted there with a 
few horsemen; but on seeing tho advance of their cavalry had 
gone off with all speed on tho road to Mungir. When tho 
party returned from reconnoitring, it was nearly evening, and on 
this account they delayed tlie pursuit of Sher Khdn. 

When Sher Kh&n had crossed the defile of Grhari, he saw Saif 
Khan Acha-ldiail Sarwini, who was taking his family towards 
Kohtas. Sher Khan said, “ Turn, for the Mughal army is near 1 
at hand.” When Saif Khan was apprised of the actual truth ^ 
regarding the Emperor’s army, he said to Sher Khan, “ There ; 
are but few men with you, aud the distance between the armies 
is small. The Emperor will pursue you with the utmost expedi- ■ 
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tion, in tho hope you may fall into his hands. Do you take my 
family with you, and go your way. Early to-morrow morning 
1 1 will occupy tho ontrauco of tho pass, and while life remains in 
' my body I will hold tho Emperor’s army in check, so that an 
ample distance may bo placed between you and the Mughals.” 
Slier Khdn said, “ It is not right that to preserve myself I 
should cast you into tho whirlpool of destruction.” Saif Khan 
replied: “All men are not equal; a man ought to sacrifice 
himself for his own household. * * * '^ly life and those of 
my brethren shall bo expended in the service of my lord.” 
Although Shor Kliaii urged him repeatedly to go along with 
him, Saif Khan would not consent ; so Slier Khan took his 
family with him, and relieved from all anxiety regarding the 
pursuit of the Mughals, proceeded on his course with all 
speed. 

Tho next morning, when the sun was well risen, Saif Kli& 
told his brethren to bathe, and be prepared for death. * Saif 
Khan’s brethren said : “ Since you have decided to do this, we are 
ready to sacrifice a thousand lives for you ; it is the time now to 
act, not to talk ; we will not fail to do our best.” On this they 
put themselves at their several posts, and occupied the entrance 
of Gugfirghar, When the army of the Emperor drew near, Saif 
Khan commenced tho action. Notwithstanding great exertions 
on the part of the Mughals, they could not force the entrance of 
Gugarghar. The gallantry displayed by Saif Khan’s brethren 
was beyond all description ; they held the Mughals in check till 
a little after mid-day, when most of Saif Khdn’s brethren were 
slain, and he himself was severely wounded in three places ; and 
becoming insensible, was taken alive by the Mughals. They took 
him before Muyid, who sent him to the Emperor ; and he, when 
he heard his story, praised him very highly, saying, “Such it 
behoves a soldier to be, who should lay down his life to advance 
his master’s interests,” He then said to Saif Khan, “ I set you 
• 'h’ee, go whither you please.” Saif Khan said, “My family is 
.with Slier Khdn, I wish to go to him.” The Emperor replied : 
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“ I have given you your life, do as you will.’’ So Saif Khan 
returned to Slier Khdn. 

When Sher Khan arrived at Mungir, whore Shuja’at Khdn 
Nlazi^ was, he ordered him, as Humdyun’s army was approach- 
ing, to take Saif Khan’s family to the fort of Ghari, and em- 
barking in a swift sailing boat, went down tho river towards 
Gaur. When ho arrived there, ho sent his son Jaldl Kluin with 
some of his nobles to occupy tho pass of Ghari,- and to hold 
the Emperor Humayun in check there, while he himself made 
all necessary preparations and arrangements, and conveyed to 
Rohtas the treasure which had fallen into his possession at Gaur. 
When Jalal Khan came to Ghari, tho van of tho Emperor’s 
array was already near at hand. Jalal Khan proposed to attack 
it, but his chiefs dissuaded him, saying that ho had not been 
sent by Sher Khan to risk an engagement, and that ho ought 
merely to hold the pass against Humayun’s advance. Jaldl 
Khan, however, did not assent to their counsel, but leaving 
1000 horse to hold Ghari, and advancing himself with 6000,' 
attacked the Imperialists, and after a sharp action defeated th^m.^' 
Mubarak Farniuli, Abu-1 Fath Laugah, as well as many men on 
the side of tho Mu^hals, fell in tho entjajjement.'* 

Jald,l Khan, returning to Ghari, fortified the pass. The 
night after the action it rained so hard, that the I’oad was 
rendered impassable, for it was the commencment of tho rainy 
season. The Emperor was delayed in this spot one month, . 
and Sher Kha,n availing himself of the interval, and taking with ; 
him all the treasure which had come into his hands by the fall ’ 

' “ Thfina ” in one MS. 

® “ "WTiicli,” adds Nia’matu-lla, •who calls it Garhi, “ is the only passage to tho 
countries of Gaur and Bengal ; there being, except by that gate, no other 'way of 
entry or exit.” — Makhzan-i Afghani, MS. p. 202. It is now better known as “ Sicly- 
guUy,” properly Sarikri-ghli, the narrow pass about eight miles north-west from 
E&.jmahhl, It is incorrect to call it the only passage into Bengal, for tlie Mahrattas, 
in 1712, penetrated through another to the south-west, to say nothing of others. 

3 One MS. has: “But although there was much fighting, did not defeat the | 
Emperor’s force.” ' 

^ Some further details -will be found among the extracts from the Mahhzan-i 
Afghani. 
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of G.uir, wi'ut by ^v.■iy nf Jburb.'^iiil to Uohti'n; .'s?nl on .irriving 
there, «riit to XibU Khan, clin clini; him to nh.Jiitlon (iliarj and 
to o<mu' to Uoht.M. When thu Minju-r'ir he.jnl tliat .h'dal Khan 
h.'ol ahaiiihmiil aji<l gone ;uv.»y tVoui (Jh.ari, he io-nt (ou uceount 
ct’ the esoe--.ivo r.viu) a jart of ht;» luiio* utuh r .Miiv/i IHiuhU to 
A'gr.j, and proe' -deil himself to (J.snr, tiiu c.spit.al of Jk'iigal, 
v*her<; he hiv for tlsreu month >, and .admitted no one to an 
.au.lieuee with him, HM (a.h. / 

Mt. .uiwhile, .Siler Khan e.ame to JJ-n.ire<, .and hiwiegid tho 
governor, and dif.a^dud ihonce Kliawu* Kh.in to Mnngir, where 
lilt; KmjK-ror had left tim Khau-kiian.in Vi's-nf-khail, wlien 
h>! hiniM-If Went to tiaiir. .sher Kh.in .-o.mi Kliav.;G Khan 
with iitslnietioii;! to take Khan-khaii.in jiriamer, and bring 
liim to lli^ prejeie:-*, be-Mu-t: tbia .-ame Kb.'m-kluinisn load 
brouglit the Em{iertir llaiiar from K.'iiml to Iinlia. Kliawaio 
Khan eame atuhleiily by night iijioii the city, and .-.ei/.ing the 
Kban-klianan, brought him to Ihnartj. .Shortly after thik 
ilen.arc'j waa taken, and the gn.Uer part of the I^Iuadial gar- 
rison wa-^ killed. .Suh.n'.jmntly, Ilaibat Kiu'm Nia/.i, Jalal 
Khan Jalu, Sarmast Khan .Sarw.vui, and other cliieia were sent 
nmiiiiit ilnhraieh, and thev drove out tho .Mu'diaK from tlioso 
part^ until they arrived at and c.aptiireil tho city of .Sainbh.'il, 
and nuulu .■slaves of tho inhabitaui.^, and spoiled tlie city. 
Another force v.'.'s-> .‘•ent towards .Taunpnr, the governor of which 
place was killed iu battle, and the same force was then sent in 
the direction of ,Xgr.i. Every governor on the part of tho 
Emperor Ilunuiyun, throughout the whole country, who oilbred 
any opposition, was killed, or was defeated and driven out ot 
the country ; so that all tho districts as far as Kanauj and 
Sambhal fell into tho possession of tho Atghans. Sher Khan 
also sent Khawiis Khan against the city of !M;i]uirta, zamiiidiir, 
Avith orders to cut down his jungle fastness, and to capture 
him. Tho officers of Sher Khan .also collected the revenue of 
both tho autumn and spring harvests of these parts. 

When tho Emperor heard that llindal had slain Shaikh 
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Balilol, and excited a sedition in the neiojhbourliood of A'gra, 
lie became distracted, i- and started from Bengal (as the heat of 
the season had somewhat abated) towards Agra. Slier Khan, 
summoning all his forces from Bihdr, Jaunpur, and other places, i 
excepting only the division with Khawds Khdn acting against , 
Mahdrta,' collected them in the environs of the fort of Eohtds. 

When the Emperor Humdyun advanced in the direction of 
Slier Khan, thus encamped about Eolitds, Slier Khdn assembled 
his chiefs, and addressed them thus: “The army of the Emperor'. 
Humdyun is in great disorder from his delay in Bengal ; more- 
over, sedition has arisen in Agra. It is on this account that ho 
neglects me, and is taking his departure. If you agree with me, I 
will try my fortune, for my force at this moment is in perfect 
order. Before the Emperor marched against Bengal I made every 
submission, and agreed to pay a yearly tribute, if the Emperor 
would confer Bengal on mo, that I might not bo brought into 
hostilities with ray patron. He agreed to give me Bengal, but 
when the envoy of the King of Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, came to 
him, the king retracted his promise, and I was compelled to 
oppose him ; and now that I have overthrown his armies which 
were in Bihdr and Jaunpur, and taken those countries, the way 
to peace is closed.” ’Azam Humdyun Sarwdni (who had been 
one of Sikandar’s nobles, and had now joined himself to Slier 
Khdn) replied : “You ought not to take counsel with the nobles 
of Sultdns Bahlol and Sikaudar as to fighting the Mughals, for 
this reason, that every plan we have devised has by our ill- 
fortune failed, and as often as we have fought, we have from our 

^ Because, as stated in the Makhzan-i Afghdni, the Shaikh was a man unequalled 
in erudition and piety, and the Emperor was personally much attached to him. The 
Shaikh had been sent by Humayiin to Hindal, to admonish him against his ambitions 
designs. — See Dorn, p. 116. 

® “ Who, whenever Sher Khhn was in any trouble, used to descend from his 
hills and jungle's and harass the tenants around Bihhr; and taking to highway 
robbery, closed tbe road to travellers proceeding to Gaur and Bengal, and took every 
opportunity of plundering horses, camels, and bullocks from the camp of Sher Khhn. 
Therefore, his extermination being considered urgently necessary, Khawhs Khhn was 
not summoned.” — Makhzan-i Afghani, MS., p. 208. Dorn, p. 116. 
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internal dissensions been defeated. Fortune has befriended you, 
in that the whole of the Afghans have become united heart and 
soul under you, and have been always ready to engage the 
Mughals. Men of experience and sagacity have declared to me 
that the Afghans are not inferior to the Mughals in w'arlike 
prowess, but fly away only because of their internal disunion. 
The Afghans will drive the Mughals from India, -whenever they 
obey one leader and are united under him. You are that fortunate 
man. Ask youi* other chiefs and act on their advice ; as for us, 
■victory has become your friend, and I have nothing to recommend.” 

When Sher Khan heard these words of ’Azam Humayun, he 
asked his other nobles, for example, Kutb Khan, Haibat Khan 
Niazi, Jalal Khdu bin Jaloi, Shujd’at Khan, Sarmast Khan Sar- 
wani, and others ; and they unanimously declared that it was advis- 
able to fight, for they -would never have such an opportunity again. 

When Sher Khan perceived that the Afghans were united in 
his favour and in good heart to fight the Mughals, he quitted 
the hills of Eohtas, and marched to meet the Emperor’s army. 
At every stage he entrenched himself with an earthwork, and 
going on entirely at his leisure, made very short marches. When 
the Emperor heard that Sher Khan was coming, he retraced his 
steps, and turned in the direction of Sher Khan’s army. Sher 
Khan on hearing this, wrote to the Emperor, saying, that if tlio 
Emperor would give him the kingdom of Bengal, and bo satisfied 
that the Ichutba be read and money struck in the Emperor’s 
name, he w'ould bo the Emperor’s vassal. Sher Khan then 
marching on, and selecting an advantageous place, — a largo 
villa"e with a stream of water intervening between himself and 
the Emperor, — entrenched himself there.^ The breadth of the 
stream was twenty-five yards. 

1 Nia’niatu-lla inilicatcs the place with greater exactness : “ Sher Ivhttn pitcaiJ 
his own oppo;>ite the roy.il camp, at a village c ilkal Sliat.ijfi, between Jliu-.i (f'b >) 
and so that both armies were enciinped on the same aide of iliel'.usai ’- 

There was aLo a small stream llowiiig between the* two camps, of wliicli t!i.‘ bnus 
were so steep, that it could not bo cro«ed except at the usu.il ford." — '* 

Af'ihdni. -MS., n 212. fDorn, p. US.) 
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Khawas Kluin also, who had boon sent against Maharta, was 
summoned to como with all speed. The Emperor, on receiving 
Shor Khan’s missive, agreed to give him the kingdom of Bengal, 
but on condition that whereas ho had transgressed his boundaries, 
and had encamped himself in face of tho Emperor on tho other 
side tho stream, ho should show his respect to tho Emperor 
by retreating, and leaving tho passage of tho river free to tho 
Emperor ; and that when tho Emperor Humayun had crossed, 
ho would march two or threo marches in tho track of Shor 
Khan, and then turn back.^ Shor Khdn agreed to those con- 
ditions, and leaving tho passage of the rivor free, retraced his 
march. The Emperor bridging tho rivor, crossed it with his 
whole camp and army and family, and pitched on tho further 
side. 
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; you ; declare war, and fight.”/ Sher Khan said, “ What you say 
. is a good omen for me ; please Grod, 1 will fight.” After the 
consultation, Sher Khan gave to Shaikh Khalil money and rich 
clothes and manufactures of Malda and of Bengal in enormous 
quantities, and captivated his heart by these presents and favours. 
Sher Khan then sent for Shaikh Khalil in private, and speaking 
of the reverence the Afghans entertained for the holy Shaikh 
Farid Shakar-ganj, and of their mutual fatherland, and making 
him promises to his heart’s content, said, “ I wish you to give 
me advice regarding peace or war with the Emperor Humayun, 
for the learned have said, ‘ It behoves one to take counsel with 
the wise, with the intelligent, and with far-seeing holy men.’ 
Kow, in you all these qualifications are united. Tell me, there- 
fore, without diminution or reserve, what your mind, clear as the 
sun, thinks concerning my well-being. Is peace or war with 
the Emperor most to my advantage?” After much hesitation, 
Shaikh Khalil said, “ By asking my advice, you have in two 
ways placed me in a great difidculty : first, since I have come to 
you as an envoy from the Empex’oi’, it is not right that I should 
say anything except to his advantage ; and, secondly, you have 
asked advice from me, and those of old have said, ‘ If even your 
enemy asks your advice, speak the truth.’ If I give advice con- 
trary to my own opinion, I shall act dishonestly. The Afghans 
for generations past have held my ancestors in reverence ; and 
it appears firom the miraculous precepts of the holy prophet 
Muhammad (may Grod’s mercy rest on him !), that it behoves 
him who gives advice to do so in good faith. I am compelled, 
therefore, to speak the truth. War with the Emperor Humayiin 
',is more for your advantage than peace ; for this reason, that in 
his army the most complete disorder exists, he has no horses or 
cattle, and his own brothers are in rebellion against him. Ho 
only makes peace with you now from necessity, and will not 
eventually abide by the treaty. Look on this opportunity as 
so much gained, and do not let it. out of your grasp, for you 
will never again have such another.” Sher Khan was wavering 
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in his decision as to peace or war; but as Shaikh Klialil ad- 
vised against the peace, ho abandoned all idea of it, and deter- 
mined on war. Ho had beforo sent for Khawds Khdii, and 
when he arrived ho ordered tho wdiolo of his troops to arms, 
as if Maharta was approaching to attack thorn. 'When ho had 
gone four kos out of his oucampment ho returned, saying the 
spies had reported that Maharta was yot distant. 

Tho next day ho again arrayed his army and moved out, and 
when he had gone several kos, returned, and said that Maharta 
was not coming that day. A little beforo midnight ho assembled 
all his chiefs, and said, “ I have promised peace to the Emperor 
Huma^mn ; but I have considered that all tho good service I 
have rendered has produced no good fruit; and after all my 
loyalty to hint in producing tho defeat of Sultan Mahmud, ho 
demanded from mo tho fort of Chunar. When I refused to 
yield it, he sent a force to take it ; and when that failed, ho came 
himself to seize tho fort by force, but abandoned his intentions | 
when he heard that Mirza Muhammad Zaman had escaped from ' 
prison, and ^had raised a sedition in the country. / Moreover, 
Sultan Bahddur, King of Gujardt, was coming to invade tho 
country of Dehli, and so ho was compelled to return. I sent my 
son Kutb Khan with him throughout tho Gujarat campaigud^. 
Though I could have taken possession of tho country of Jaunpur, 
etc., yet I did not commit any act of hostility, for the Emperor 
is mighty ; and though I had the power, I would not do any 
disloyal and evil act, that tho Emperor might perceive I was liis 
faithful servant, and desist from seeking to injure me. y Wlien, 
he returned from Gujarat, he got his army in readiness, and 
without regarding my loyalty, did his best to expel me ; but as 
my fortune was great, he did not achieve his desire. I made 
every submission, but it was all profitless. When, in violation of 
his promises, he attacked Bengal, I lost all hope in his goodness, 
and apprehending evil from him, was compelled to declare 

^ “ Accompanied by 5000 valiant horsemen skilled in the nse of the sabre.” — 
MaMzan-i Afghani, MS., p. 216. Others give the more probable amount of 500. 
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hostilities against him, and I expelled his governors and spoiled 
his country as far as Sambhal, and have not' left a single Mughal 
in those parts. J!s^o^y, with what hope can I conclude this peace 
with liim ? He makes peace and manifests a friendly disposition 
towards me, because his army is in want of horses and cattle 
and of every equipment, and because Ihis brothers have rebelled 
against .him. He is but playing with me, and eventually will 
not abide by this peace j but having appeased the rebellion of 
his brothers on his arrival at fr^gra, and refurnished his army, he 
will not fail to uproot and destroy me. I have often experienced 
that the Afghans are braver in battle than the Mughals, who 
only got the country from the dissensions of the Afglians. If my 
brothers advise so, I will break off the peace, and will try my 
fortune.'’^ They all replied : “ By your blessing, dissension has 
been banished from among the Afghan nation, and we all have 
been cherished by you ; we will not fail in devotion and gallanfry 
to our utmost capability. Your purpose of breaking off the 
treaty is most wise.” Sher Khan said, “ I break off the treaty. 

I have put my trust in th’e Protector, and will fight the Emperor 
Humayun, as Mian Nizami has observed.” * * * When he dis- 
missed the chiefs, he ordered them to array their men with all 
speed, as if they were still in alarm as to Maharta ; and when one 
watch of the night yet remained, the whole army, according to 
Sher Khan’s command, marched two and a half Icos in the direction 
of Maharta’s country. Sher Klian then halted, and addressed his 
army, saying, “ For two days I have drawn out my army, and 
have returned to my encampment, that I might put the Emperor 
off his guard, and that he might not suspect that my army was 
coming towards him. Now, turn ; set your faces towards the 
army of the Emperor, and let not the honour of the Afghans 
out of your grasp nor fail to display your utmost devotion, for 
now is the time to regain the Empire of Hindustan. The 
Afghans replied : “ Eet not our lord allow any hesitation to find 

its way to his noble heart.” * * * 

Having read the fdtiha, and drawn up his forces in order of 
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battle, Slier Sliuh with all haste marched towards the Emperor’s 
camp.y Wlieu the Afghdns wore close at hand, nows was brought 
to the Emperor that Slier Khdn was coming with all speed to 
battle with him. Tho Emperor ordered out his army to resist 
tho attack, saying that after a short delay, and having per- 
formed his ablutions, ho also would follow. Tho Emporor was 
a lion (in valour), and in tho excess of his gallantry and daring. 

* * So from tho pride of youth, and coutidence in tho multitndo 
of his forces and followers, who had no equals for intrepidity 
and gallantry, ho despised the forces of Sher Shah, who were all 
Afghans, and did not even inspect his forces nor pay regard to 
what is necessary in an engagement ; nor did ho take into con- 
sideration tho disorganization which tho climato of Bengal had 
produced in ids army. Sher Khan knew all the devices and 
stratagems of war, and knew how to commonco and conclude an 
ongageniciit, and had experienced both prosperity and misfortune. 
Tho armv of tho Mughals had not extricated themselves from 
their camp, before tho Afghan army wore already upon them, 
and coming boldly on, attacked tho army of tho Emperor with- 
out hesitation. In tho twinkling of an eye they routed tho 
Mughal forces. Humayiiu had not completed his ablutions 
when tho intolligenco reached him that tho Mughals wore utterly 
scattered, so that to rally them was impossible. The coufusion\ 
in the army was so great that lio had no time to remove his \ 
family, but fled in tho direction of Agra, with tho intention of ' 
collecting all his forces at that place, and returning again from 
thence to destroy his enemy. 

Masnad ’AU Haibat Khan told mo ’Abbas Khan, tho author 
of this book, that he was at Sher Khdn’s side when tho Emperor 
Humayun’s queen, with other noble ladies and a crowd of women, 
came out from behind the parda. As soon as Sher Khan's 
eye fell upon them, he alighted off his horse, and showed them 
every respect and consoled them.^ He then performed a special 

1 Some further particulars respecting this defeat will be found among tho Extracts^ 
from the MaJthsan-i Afghani, and under the reign of Humayun. The date as- 
signed by Nia’matu-Ua is Muharram, 946. 
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ablution, and roturned twofold thanks to the Lord of Eternity, 
and raising up his hands in prayer with all humility and with 
tears, said * * * After this ho sent the heralds to proclaim 
throughout the army, that no person should make captives of or 
keep a Mughal Avoman, child, or female slave in his tent one 
night, but should bring them all to the queen’s encampment, and 
the strictness of his command carried such authority among the 
Afghans that no person had any power to resist it ; and the 
heralds before night brouglit all the wives and families of the 
Mughals to the queen’s encampment and assigned rations to 
each person. Sher Ehan some days afterwards sent the queen 
to Eohtas under charge of Husain Khdn Nirak, and providing 
the families of the other MuMials with carriaijes and their neces- 
sary expenses, sent them on towards Agra.^ 

Shor Khan, who had assumed the title of “ Hazrat ’Ah',” since 
the star of victory had risen in the horizon of his good fortune, 
ordered his muns/ns to write letters descriptive of his victory to 
all parts of the country Avhich Avere in his possession. Masnad 
’Ali ’I'sa Khan, son of ’Umar Khan, Avhose title Avas “ Khdn-i 
’azam,” and Avho during the time Sultan Bahlol, after the death 
of Tatdr Edian Yusuf-khail, held Lahore in jdr/ir, said to Sher 
Khan, “ You should Avrite the letters describing your victory 
in the style of far mans” Sher Khdn observed : “ You, who 
formerly Avere nobles of Sultans Bahlol and Sikandar, ‘have, 
for the cause of the Afghans, done me the honour of joining 
'yourselves to me. It does not become me to send Jarmans 
to you, and to seat myself on the throne while you stand 
around me. The King of Hindustan has escaped alive, and 
still holds most of the country in his possession.” ’I'sa Khan 
explained that he had a great desire to seat Sher Khan upon 
the throne, and said, “ Sultdn Sikandar and his descendants, 
who, out of regard to tlieir clansmen, would not ascend the 
throne, acted in violation of the custom of kings. It behoves 
him Avhom G^od Almighty brings to empire, and elevates and 
; 1 Ahmad Ykdgkv (MS., p. 284) says there were no less than 4000 Maghal women. 
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exalts above the rest of mankind, to observe tlio rules of 
etiquette of former princes.” *.* * After this, ’Azam Humayun 
Sarwani, said, “ The Mughals have been kings for two descents ; 
they despiso the Afghdns, and consider them as not their own 
equals in the day of battle; yet by tho excellence of your 
wisdom aud your conquering fortune, tho Afghans have over- 
thrown them.” * * * Mian Babin Lodi aud tho other Afghans 
with one consent cried: “There aro none like Masnad ’All 
Kalkapur^ Sarwani aud ’Azam Humayun Sarwani in tho army 
of tho Afghans ; what they havo said is most right ; it is not 
good to delay.” Sher Ivhaii was much delighted, and said, 
“ Tho kingly name is a very exalted thing, aud is not devoid 
of trouble ; but sinco tho noble minds of my friends liavo decided 
to make mo king, I agree.” Ho ordered tho astrologers to fix 
an auspicious moment for his ascent to tho throne. When they 
had consulted tho calendar, they came with great delight and 
said, “ An auspicious moment, by tho good fortune of your birth 
hour, has now come. If you at this moment seat yourself upon 
the throne, defeat and rout will never show their face in your 
victorious army.” PIo seated himself on tho throne, unfolded 
tho umbrella over his head, and assumed tho name of Sher Shah, 
and struck coin and caused tho Jehutba to bo read in his own 
name; and he took also tho additional titlo of “ Shah ’Xlam.”- 
Ho said to ’rsa Khdu, “ You aro tho son of Shaikh Malahi, and 
have induced me to strike coin and havo tho hhutha read in my 
own name ; write one letter descriptive of tho victory with your 
own hand, the munsJus will write tho rest.” So ’Tsd Khdn 
wrote one copy with his own hand, and the muns'<is wrote the 
rest. For seven days drums were beaten in token of rejoicing ; 
and the young men of the Afghan army came in crowds from 
every tribe and danced, as is the custom of the Afghans. * * * 
Sher Khan himself pursued the Emperor Hum iy tin, and got 

1 [Var. “ Katniir,” “ Kalmir,” “ Lakniir.”] 

* [The Wdki'dt-i Mushtdlci gives tho same title, but from his coins it would appear 
that it was “ Sulthnu-1 ’Adil.” See Thomas’s Chronicles of tho Fathdn Kings, 
p. 395.] 
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possession of the whole country as far as Kalpi and Kanauj. 
He again sent Khawas Khdn against Mahdrta Oheruh,i to utterly 
destroy him. Jahangir KuK Beg, with 6000 cavalry, was in 
Bengal ; him he ordered to be put to death,^ and the chiefs of 
Hind who were with the Emperor Plumayiin he let go free ; but 
Shaikli. Khalil he kept, and made him one of his own friends 
and counsellors. He sent ’fsa Khan towards Grujarat and 
Mandu, and to the chiefs of those parts he wrote, saying, “ I am 
about to send a son of mine into your neighbourhood. When 
the Emperor Humd,yun moves towards Kanauj, do you accom- 
pany my son, and seize and lay waste the country about Agra 
and Dehli. At that time a certain man, by name Mallu Khan, 
had made himself king in Mandu, Sdrangpur, and Ujjain, and 
had assumed the name of Kadir Shah; and in Eaisin and 
Ohanderi, Bhaia Puran Mall ruled as deputy of the infant Eaja 
Partab, son of Bhdpat Shah, the son of Salahu-d din. In 
Sewds, Sikandar Khan Miana held sway; and Mahesar was 
Edjd of Bhopal. These rulers of Malwa wrote in reply, that 
when Sher Shdh’s son came to those parts, they would not fail 
to assist and serve him. Mallu Khan put his seal at the head 
of the letter which he sent, and when the letter arrived, Sher 
Shdh tore up the letter and put the seal in his turban (by 
way of showing respect ironically). 

When T'sd Khan went to Gujarat, Sultan Mahmiid was 
a minor; but his minister Darya Khan wrote that the king 
was a minor, the chiefs at enmity among themselves, and 
that the Khan-khanan Yusuf-khail had taken away with him 
all the army of Mandu and Gujarat. ’I'sa Khan observed 
to Sher Shah that “wherever misfortunes have befallen the 
Afghans from the Mughals, it has been through this man. 
The Khdn-khdnan Yusuf-khail brought the Emperor Bdbar 

^ [Tar. “Jarfl.”] 

2 The MaHsa/i-i Afghdni adds, that Jal&l Kh&n Jaloi and Hikjl Khhn Batni 
5 were sent to Bengal; and after defeating Jahhngir Kiili, the governor, who was a 
the head of 6000 horse, Bengal fell again under the dominion of the Afghans. 
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into India from Kabul ; and if tho Emperor Humayun had . 
acted according to what tho Khan-khaiidn advised, ho would 
not have repented it, and would have utterly destroyed you ; 
but your good fortune prevailed, so that tho Emperor did 
not act upon his advice, f Ho must bo put to death, for it 
is not right to allow him to live, oven though ho bo a prisoner 
(at Mungir).” Shor Shah said, “ Every Atgliau whom I have 
consulted has said, ‘Ho is an Afghan of consideration, and 
it is not advisable to kill him.’ Jhit my opinion has been 
that which ’rsa Khan has expressed.” So he gave orders that 
tho Khau-khauau, who had been kept in confmemeut since his 
capture at Huugir, and who had received a daily allowance of 
half a sir of ungrouud barle3% should bo put to death ; so ho 
was slain. News arrived that tho Emperor Ilumayiin purposed 
marching towards Kanauj. Sher Khan despatched his sou, by 
name Kutb Khan, to Mundu, in order that ho might, in concert 
with tho chiefs of those parts, alarm and ravage the country 
about Agra and Dehli. When tho Emperor Humayun heard 
that Sher Shah had sent his sou towards Chjvnderi, that ho 
might raise disturbances in those parts, ho sent both his brothers, 
Mirzd Hiuddl and Mirza ’Askari, with other nobles, in that direc- 
tion. When the Malwa chiefs heard that two brothers of tho 
Emperor were coming to oppose Kutb Khan, they gave him no 
assistance. • Kutb Khdu went from Chanderi to tho city of 
Chondha, and engaging tho Mughals at Chondha,^ was slain. 
Mirzd Hindal and Miraa 'Askari having gained this victory, 
returned to the Emperor. 

When Sher Shah heard that tho chiefs of tho country of 
Mandu ' had not assisted Kutb Khdn, and that Kutb Khan 
Avas slain, he was extremely grieved and enraged; neverthe- 
less, he did not openly manifest this by Iris conduct, but 
kept his grudge against the chiefs of Mandu concealed in 
his own bosom. The Mughals gained excessive confidence from 

^ [This name is a very doubtful one.] The Timdriau authors put this engagement 
at Khlpi. 
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this victory, and large forces having come also from their 
own country, the Emperor Hum%un arrayed his army and 
came to Kanauj (Zi-1 ka’da, 946 a.h., April, 1^540 a.d.). Sher 
Shah also fortified himself on the opposite side of the river 
Ganges. At this conjuncture he received intelligence that 
Khawas Xhan had slain Mahdrta. There was great rejoicing in 
the Afghan army,^ and Sher Shah wrote to Ehawas, saying : 
“ Come with all speed to me ; for I and your other friends are 
awaiting your coming before we engage the enemy ; we are look- 
ing anxiously in your direction.” And when he heard of the 
near approach of Khawas Khdn, he sent a herald to the Emperor 
Humayun, saying, “I have for some time entrenched myself 
here. The Emperor has the power to choose. If he will cross 
the river he may fight with me on this side ; or, if he prefer it, 
I will cross the river, and fight with the Emperor on that side.” 
When the herald came to the Emperor, and reported what Sher 
Shah had said, the Emperor, in utter, contempt of Sher Shih,- 
replied : “ Say to Sher Khan that if he will retreat some has 
from the waterside, I will cross the river Ganges and give him 
battle.” The herald returned and told Sher Shah what the 
Emperor had said. Sher Shah retreated several hos from the 
river bank. The Emperor Humayun, having prepared a bridge, 
crossed the river Ganges. Hamid Kh^n Kakar, one of Sher 
Shah’s nobles, said, ‘‘You ought to attack the Mughal army 
before they have all crossed the river.” Sher Shdh replied : “ I 
have never before had any advantages, and have been compelled 
to use stratagems in warfare. How by the favour of the all- 
powerful, my force is not inferior to the Emperor’s. I will not 
now, notwithstanding my advantages, break my promise in the 


1 Great importance appears always to have been attached to this conquest. In 
the WdJcPat-i MushtdU (MS. p. 110) we find it mentioned, towards the close of Sher 
Shah’s reign, that the three great works accomplished by him were, the destruction 
of the infidel Mahhrta, the massacre of the idolaters of BMsin, and the re-estahlish- 
ment of Islhm in Nhgor, by the expulsion of Maldeo. “ If God please ! these three 
deeds will secure his salvation.” The supineness of Sulthn Ibrhhim had occasione^ 
the two latter to triumph for a time, hut Sher Shtih had never ceased to pray for their 
extermination. 
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face of day. With my army arrayed in the open field, I will 
give battle without fraud or stratagem. God’s Avill, whatever it 
may be, will be manifested.” When Sher Shah understood that 
the whole force of the Emperor was across the river, he returned 
towards it, and carefully throwing up, according to his custom, 
an earthwork embankment opposite the Emperor’s army, en- 
camped close by it. 

After some days Khawas Elian also came ; on the very day he 
arrived, Sher Shdh marched in fighting order, and captured- all 
the. supplies which were coming to the Emperor’s army, and took 
300 camels, and a largo convoy of bullocks. On the 10th Muhar- 
ram, 947 h., both armies drew out their forces. Sher Shah thus 
arranged his army. In the centre was Sher Shah himself, with 
Haibat Khdn Niazi, who bore the title of ’Azam Humayun, 
Masnad ’i\!li 'tsi Eliiu Sarwani, Kutb Khan Lodi, Haji Khan 
Jaloi, Buland Khan, Sarmast Kli4n, Saif Khan Sarwdni, 
Bijli Khan, and others. On the right were Jalal Khdn, son 
of Sher Shah, who after Sher Shah’s death succeeded him on 
the throne, and was entitled Islam Shah, Taj Khan, Sulaiman 
Khan Kirani, Jalal Khan Jaloi, and others. On the left, ’Adil 
Klian, son of Sher Shah, Kutb Khdn, Edi Husain Jalwaiii, and 
others. When Sher Shdh had drawn up liis array in this order, 
he said to the Afghans : “ I have used my best exertions to 
collect you together, I have done my best in training you, and 
have kept you in anticipation of such a day as this. This is the 
day of trial ; whoever of you shows himself to excel in valour 
on the field of battle, him will I promote above his fellows.” * * * 
The Afghans replied : “ The mighty king has much protected 
and favoured us. This is the time for us to serve him and show 
our devotion.” Sher Shah ordered each chief to return to his 
own followers and to remain with them ; and he himself went 
through the array and set it in proper array. 

The Emperor’s forces were broken by Khawas Khan’s division, 
but Sher Shah’s right, undef his son Jaldl Khdn, was defeated 
four of the chiefs, however, "kept their ground, such as Jaldl 
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Khdn Mmself, Midn Aiyub Kallcapdr Sarwanl, and Glidz 
MujH. When Slier Shah saw that his right was broken,- In 
wished to go to its assistance ; but Kutb Khdn Lodi said : “ M3 
lord, do not quit your own post, lest men should think th( 
centre also is broken. Go on into the midst of the enemy.” Af 
Slier Shah s division proceeded straight on, they encountered the 
Mughal force which had routed Sher Shdh’s right ; they defeated 
and drove it on the Emperor’s centre division. Sher Shah 
having driven away the Mughal force in front of his son Jala! 
Khdn ; and his left, in which was his other son ’Adil Khan 
and Kutb Khan Banet, having repulsed the troops opposed to 
them, fell on the Mughal centre. Sher Shdh’s right, which had 
been defeated, rallied at the same time, and thus the Afghdn 
army completely surrounded the Mughal force. Sher Slidh’s 
sons and other Afghdn chiefs performed many gallant acts, 
especially Haibat Khdn Kidzi and Khawds Khdn, who drove 
back the Mughals with the stroke of the watered sabre and the 
point of the life-melting spear. The Emperor Humdyun himself 
remained firm like a mountain in his position on the battle- 
field, and displayed such valour and gallantry as is beyond all 
description. * * * 

When the Emperor saw supernatural beings fighting against 
liim, he acknowledged the work of God, abandoned the battle to 
these unearthly warriors, and turned the bridle of his purpose 
towards his capital of Agra. He received no wound himself, and 
escaped safe and sound out of that bloodthirsty whirlpool. The 
greater part of his array was driven into the river Ganges.^ * * 
Sher Shah being at his ease regarding the Mughals, wrote to 
Shujd’at Khan, whom he had left as faujddr, in the country of 
Bihar and Eohtas, to besiege the fort of Gwalior, and he told 
the bearer of the farmdn : “The son of Shuja’at Khan, by name 

1 The Malchzan-i AfgMni (MS., p. 229), and Tdrihli-i Khdn Jahdn (US., p. 161), 
represent that there was a bridg?, which was broken by the excessive pressure upon 
it during the retreat. All authorities concur in saying there was a bridge by which 
the Imperialists crossed to the eastern side, but few mention it on the rctieat. o 
Emperor himself fled on an elephant which swam the river with difficulty. 
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Mahmud Khdn, has been slain ; do not; tell him before ho has 
quitted Rohtas, lest on hearing of tho death of his son he delays 
and puts off his coming.” As soon as he received tho fanndn, 
Shuja’at Khdn went and. besieged Q-wdlior.^ From Kanauj 
Sher Shah despatched Barmazid Gur with a large force in ad- 
vance, but directed him not to hazard an engagement with tho 
Emperor Humdyun, and ho also sent another force under Nasir 
lOidn towards Sambhal. Having speedily settled the country 
about Kanauj, he betook himself in the direction of Agra. 

The Emperor Humdyun, on reaching Agra, told Amir Saiyid 
Amiru-d din, that tho Afghans had not defeated his army, but 
that he had seen supernatural beings fighting his soldiers, and 
turning back their horses. When ho arrived at Sirhiud, he told 
the same story to !Muhibu-d din Sirhiiidi. When Sher Shdh 
approached Agra,- the Emperor, unable to remain there, fled 
towards Lahore. Sher Shdh was greatly displeased at this, and 
reproached Barmazid very much, and on his arrival at Agra 
remained there for some days himself, but sent Ehawds Khdn 
and Barmazid Gur in tho direction of Lahore, with a largo 
Afghdn force, to pursue the Emperor.^ On arriving at Dehli, 
the principal men and inhabitants of the city of Sambhal came 
and complained that Nasir Khdn had oppressed and tyrannized 
over them in various ways. Sher Shdh said to Kutb Ehdn, 
“We must select some person endowed both with valour and 
justice whom to send to Sambhal, for in that sarJidr arc many 
lawless and rebellious persons, and the person selected should be 
able to keep them under.” Kutb Khdn replied, “ That for these 
qualities there was no Afghdn like to Khdn Kalkapur.” 
Sher Khdn replied, “Bight, it shall be so. You yourself go to 

^ All the copies and -many writers of the same period concur in reading Gw&lir 
[which may also be read (iwhliyar]. 

' The Tdrikh-i Khdn Jahdii (MS., p. 194) says he was two years arranging pre- 
liminaries and trying his forces before he advanced on Agra. 

^ The Tdrikh-i BdiuU (.MS., p. 230) says the instructions were to remain fifty Jcoa 
in the rear of the Mughals, as Sher Shdh only trished to espel them from Hindustan 
without coming to action. 
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Masnad Ah I^sd Khan, and tell him, if he consents, I will 
appoint him.” Kutb Kh4n ^Yent to ’fsa lOidn, who readily 
assented. ^ 

In addition to sarMr Sambhal, Slier Shdh gave him the 
2 mrganas of Kant and Gola for his family, and ordered him to 
maintain five thousand horse, and placed also Kasir Khan under 
him. When Sher Shdh dismissed ’rsh Khdn to "o to sarhdr 

o 

Sambhal, he said, “I am now at my ease regarding the whole 
country from DeliH to Lucknow.” Masnad ’All, on his arrival 
at Sambhal, found Nasir Khan had seized Bairam Beg, the keeper 
of tho seals to the Emperor, who afterwards in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar received tho title of Khan-khdnan. The reason 
of Bairam Beg being in Sambhal was as follows. When the army 
of the Emperor Huraayun was dispersed, Bairam Beg went to 
Sambhal, having formed an intimate friendship with Mian ’Abdu-1 
Wahab, son of Mian ’Azizu-ila Danishraand, one of the chief 
men of the city of Sambhal. ’Abdu-1 Wahab, from fear of Kasir 
Khan, dared not keep him in the city, but made him over to the 
Raja of Lukhnor,* by name Mitr Sen. The Raja kept him 
for some time in the northern part of his country, where there 
is much jungle. Nasir Khan was informed that Bairam Beg 
was with Mitr Sen, so he wrote to the Raja that he must bring 
Bairam Beg to him. The Raja, from fear and dread of Sher 
Shah, surrendered him to Nasir Khan, who was desirous of 
putting him to death. An old friendship had subsisted between 
’Abdu-1 Wahab and ’Tsa Khan from the time of Sultan Sikandar, 

BO he went to ’I'sa Khan, and told him he ought to save Bairam 
Beg from the hands of the cruel Nasir Khan, who was desirous 
of putting him to death. ’Tsd Khan accordingly having rescued | 

^ All the copies and corresponding passages in other works concnr threading 
“Lakhnau; ” hut I suspect “LakhnOr” is meant— an ancient native capital of the 
Kathfi-rya Efl.jp 6ts, a little to the east of Sambhal, on the banks of the Kflmgangfl. 
More will he found respecting the place in my Supplemental Glossary (vol ii., p- 136). 

It is observable that Dr. Dorn occasionally reads Lucicnor where he should have said 
Lucknow. In this particular passage he is correct in reading Lucknor.—mst. Afghans, 
p. 128. 
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Bairara Bog from Nasir Khan, brought him into his own house, 
and kept him there for somo time, and gave him an allowance for 
his support ; and he took Edja Mitr Son’s security that when- 
ever he (’fsaKhan) should go to Slier Shah, thither Bairam Beg 
should accompany him. 

Wlien ’fsa Khan joined Slier Slidh, during the campaign of 
Mandu and TJjjaiu, he brought Bairam with him, and intro-,' 
duced him to Slier Shah in the town of TJjjaiu. Slier Shdh 
angrily asked where he had been up to that time. Masnad 
’All said he had been in the house of Shaikh Mallii Kahal. 
Slier Shah replied, “ Since it is an established custom among 
the Afghans that whatever criminal takes refuse amono: the 
relatives of Shaikh Mallu Kahal should bo pardoned, I also 
pardon Bairam Beg. Wlion Slier Shah was about to leave 
the d(U'hd)\ ’fsa Khan said ; “ You have for Shaikh Malhi’s 
sake given Bairam Beg his life j give him also for my sake, 
who have brought him to you, a dress of honour and a 
horse, and order that he shall pitch his tent with Muham- 
mad Kasim, who surrendered the fort of Gwalior. Slier 
Shah assigned him a place near Muhammad Kdsim, when 
Sher Khan marched from TJjjain ; but both Bairam Beg and 
Muhammad Kdsirn' fled towards Gujarat. Muhammad Kdsim 
was killed by the way, but Bairam Bog reached Gujarat. 
One Shaikh Gadai was in Gujarat, to whom he did good 
service, and from Gujarat, Bairam Beg reached the Emperor 
Humayun. 

After the death of that Emperor, Bairam Beg, who had been 
dignified with the title of Khan-khanan, returned the kindness 
of Shaikh Gadai, Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab, and Eaja Mitr Sen 
with every imaginable favour, ’fsa Khan was still alive : his age 
then was ninety years. Many persons said to him that he ought 
to wait on the Khan-khanan. Masnad ’Ali said : “ I will not for 
any worldly gain wait on the Mughal, nor is it the custom of 
the sons of Masnad ’All ’Umar Khan to ask for a return of their 
favours.” I have heard from Maulana Muhammad Binor and 
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’Abdu-l Momin, Iiia son-in-law, who were among the intimates 
of the Khan-khdnan, that they asked the Klian-khaudn thus ; 
“Did Masnad ’All 'I'sa Khan ever do you a kindness?” Ho 
replied : “ He saved my life ; if he will come to mo, I shall feel 
myself honoured. If I cannot give him more than Sher Shah, I 
at least will give him his own Sambhal.” I, ’Abbas Khdn, the 
author of the Tuhfa-i Akbar SMM, aud Masnad ’All ’fsa Khan 
Kalkapur came of the same tribe and family, and I am married to 
the daughter of his brother’s son, whose name is Muzaffar Khan. 
Much of the history of the Afghans which I describe I learnt 
from Khan-’azam Muzaffar Khan, whose ancestors were formerly 
nobles of Hindustan. When Sultan Sikandar banished Haibat 
Khan, the father of ’I'sa Khan, the latter went to Sultan 
Mahmud, the King of Mandu, and became his chosen counsellor 
and associate; and when he left Sultdn Mahmud and went to 
Muzaffar King of Gujarat, he also became his counsellor and 
friend. 

When the Sultan took the fort of Mandu from the un- 
believers, he said to Masnad ’AH : “ Go to Sultan Muzallar, 
and tell him he should visit the fort of Mdndu, for it is a fine 
place.” Sultan Muzaffar said, “ May the fort ‘of Mandu bring 
Sultdn Mahmud good fortune, for ho is the master of it. I, for 
the sake of the Lord, came to his assistance. On Friday I will go 
up to the fortress, aud having read the kluitba in Ins name, will 
return.” ’Lsa Khan brought this good news to Sultdn Malmmtl. 
Afterwards, when ho loft Gujardt, and went to Sultdn Ibrulnin, 
he became also his associate and advisor. Sultdn Ibrulniu 
entrusted the city of Dehli to him, when Sultan ’Aldu-d din, 
son of Sultdn Bahlol, was repulsed from it ; for in spite ot ail lu^ 
efforts, Tsd Klidii would not surrender it. He aftersvards went 
to Slier Shdh, became one of his attendant nobles, aud after Iw 
had conquered Dehli, Sher Shah gave Sambhal to him, as iia» 
before been stated. Sher Shdh, entrusting diuwdt to Hajt 
Khan, went himself towards Lahore. On arriving near Sirhind, 
ho bestowed it on Kliawds Khun. Kiiawiis Khan entrusted it to 
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Malik Bliagwant, wlio was liis slave. When the Emperor 
Huraayuu readied Lahore, certain [Muglials, who had newly 
arrived from their own country, and had never yet encountered 
the Afghans, said to the Emperor, “ You should send us to fight 
the Afghans,” and vaunted much, saying, “Who and what manner 
of men are these Afghans, that they should bo able to contend 
with us in the day of battle V’ So the Emperor Humayun sent 
these Mughals to make the attempt, and Ehawas Khan and 
Barinazid Griir, who had marched in advance of Sher Shdh 
from Dehli, met them at Sultanpur, whore they engaged. The 
Mughals _were defeated, and retired to Lahore. Khawds Khdn 
halted at Sultanpur ; but the Emperor and Mirza Kararan quitted 
Lahore, which was shortly afterwards occupied by Sher Shah, 
who, howevei', made no halt there. On the third march beyond 
Lahore, he heard that Miraa Kamran had gone by way of the 
Judh hills to Kabul, and that the Emperor Humayiin was 
marchinjj along the banks of the Indus to Multan and Bhakkar. 
The King went to Khushab, and thence despatched Kutb Khan 
Banet, Khawds Khdn, Hdji Plhdn, Habib Khdn, Sarmast Khdn, 
Jaldl Khdn Jaloi, T'sd Khdn Nidzi, Barmazid Gur, and the 
greater part of his army, in pm-suit of the Emperor, towards 
Multan. He instructed them not to engage the Emperor, but to 
drive him beyond the borders of the kingdom, and then to return. 
When they had gone two marches, they heard that the Mughal 
army had divided into two portions. The Afghan army was 
in great anxiety, lest, as the force with the King was so small, 
the Mughals should make forced marches, and attack him. The 
Afghan army, therefore, also dividing itself into two divisions, 
the one under Khawds Khdn, ’I'sa Khan, and others, crossed 
the river, -and marched along the bank of the Jelam towards 
Multan ; and Kutb Khdn and the rest remained and marched 
along the nearer bank of the same stream. The Mughal division? 
which had quitted the Emperor, and was marching towards, 
Kabul, encountered Khawds Khan, and not being strong enough 
to fight, fled, leaving their drums and standards behind, which 
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fell into Klia\Ya3 Khdn’s hands, ^ and the Afghan avniy return- 
ing from that place, rejoined Slier Shdh. Sher Shah delayed 
some time at Khushnb. While there, Israa’il Khdn, Path 
Kh5,n, and G-hdzi Khan Biluchi, came and waited on him. Sher 
Shdh ordered the Biluchis to brand their horses. Jsma’il KMn 
said ; “ Other persons brand their horses — I will brand my own 
body.” Sher Shdh was pleased, and excused him from the 
branding, and confirmed to him the country of Sind. The chiefs 
of every tribe and fiimily of Boh came to wait on Sher Shah. 
The writer’s grandfather, Shaikh Bdyazid Ealkapur Sarwani, 
who was the successor to the very holy Shaikh Ahmad Sarwani, 
who was the grandfiitlier of Shaikh Malhi Kayal, whose holiness 
and glory is famous all over the country of Boh, and whose 
disciples and followers most of the Afghans are, and whose 
descendants are celebrated for their austerity and for the strict- 
ness of their devotional observances, and who are also known for 
their gallantry and wealth j nor does any person e.xcel them in 
honour and consideration — the whole race of Afghdns acknow- 
ledge their greatness, and their own, and their ancestors’ virtues : 
— this said Shaikh Bayazid came to Sher Shdh at Khushdb, 
and had an interview with him. 

Since the previous kings of whom I have treated in this 
history paid extreme respect to Shaikh Bayazid, he was very 
anxious as to whether Sher Shah would or would not show him 
the same civilities. The moment Shaikh Bayazid came unto 
;Sher Shah’s darbdr, the latter came forward several steps to 
receive him; and abasing himself gave Shaikh Bdyazid prece- 
dence. My grandfather expected that Sher Shah would give 
him his hand, but he said: “Embrace me.” When he took 
leave also, he showed every sign of respect and friendship. 
When he returned towards Bengal, Sher Shah sent him back to 

I The TdriJch-i Ddvdi, which is partial to the fabulous, represents (MS,, p- 235) 

) that Khawhs Khtin came up with llurahyCn near Khushhb, when the Emperor, 
r being hard up for supplies, sent to him for something to eat, which he readily 
■ furnished; upon which the Emperor went on towaids Thatta. 
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Eoli, and gave him one lac of ianhas in cash, as well as Bengal 
silks and clothes of Hindustan. ^ The Shaikh said: — “ Since the 
time of the Langdhs the Biluchis have possessed themselves 
of the rent-free tenures of my predecessors.” Shor Shah ordered 
that Isma’il Khdn Biluch should receive instead the ^^^rgana 
of Ninduna, in the G-hakkar country, and that the Biluchis 
should be made to restore to Shaikh Bayazid, the rightful owner, 
the land of the Sarwanis, which they had usurped. Isma’il 
Khan dared not disobey the orders of Sher Shah, so ho took 
pargana Ninduna and the Ghakkav villages, and restored the 
Sarwanis’ land to Shaikh Bdyazid. Shaikh B&yazid came a 
second time to see Sher Shdh during the IJjjaiu and Sdrangpur 
campaign. * * * Sher Shdh conferred on the Shaikh 2000 
bighds of land in the pargana of Batnur, which had been the 
settlement of his ancestors, and also fixed the amount of present 
he was to receive on visiting the king at a lac of tankas, and 
promised that after the fall of Kaliujar he would give him the 
provinces of Sind and Multan, the country of the Biluchis. 

When Shaikh Bayazid surrendered his life to the Almighty, 
my father. Shaikh ’Ali, took his place in the country of Boh, 
and in those days he had an interview with Islam Khan, who 
also paid the customary respect and honour to Shaikh ’Ali 
without difference or diminution, and confirmed his assignments. 
In the reign of the Emperor Akbar I also enjoyed these as usual, 
until the twenty-fourth Ilahi year (corresponding to 987 a.h.), 
when the Emperor ordered that I should be advanced to the 
command of 500 horse, and brought to his presence. But the 
Kazi-’ali did not give a true account of myself or of my 
ancestors, but spoke ill of us, and said, “ Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Nabi 
has given 2000 bighds of land to two Afghans ! ” In short, my 
bad fortune so ordered it that my share of the assignment 
(madad-ma’dsh) was resumed. When the Khdn-khdnan, who 
was a follower of Saiyid Hamid, son of Saiyid Mirdn, son of 
Saiyid Mubarak of Bukhara and Gujarat, became acquainted 
with my history and that of my ancestors, he said it was a pity 
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I should remain unemployed ; but I refused employ, and said 
that I would go to the country of my fathers. He then brought 
Mir Hamid to my house without invitation, and since Mir 
Hamid was so kind as thus to honour me, I could not act in 
contravention to his wishes. So I entered the service of the chief 
of the great Shaikhs, Mir Saiyid Hamid. He assigned to me a 
clear 200 rupees a month, and moreover showed me all manner 
of kindness. At last, by ill luck of the unpropitious heavens, he 
sent me to Bajwara on some urgent business, and a short time 
afterwards was himself slain, at which I remained immersed in 
grief and distress. / 

Sher Shah gave to many of his kindred who came from 
Hoh money and property far exceeding their expectations. ^ * 

Sarang Ohakkar did not come to wait on Sher Shah. That 
monarch, therefore, marched with all his forces and retinue 
through all the hills of Padman and Garjhak, in order that he 
might choose a fitting site and build a fort there to keep down the 
Ghakkars, in which he might leave a garrison on the Kabul 
road,^ when he himself returned. Having selected Eohtas, he 
! built there the fort which now exists, and laid waste the countiy 
of the Ghakkars,^ and carried them into captivity, and having 
seized the daughter of Sarang Ghakkar, bestowed her on Khawas 
' Khdn. 

' In the midst of this, news came from Bengal that Khizr 
iKhan Bairak, the governor of Bengal, had married the daughter 
i of Sultan Mahmud, late King of Bengal, and, after the manner 
! of the kings of that country, sat on the “ Toki,” which means 
“ an upper place.” Sher Shah was much annoyed at this, and 
wishing to avert the evil ere it could take place, left Haibat 
Khdn Niazi, Khawas Khan, ’Tsa Khan Niazi,, Habib Khdn, 
‘Edi Husain Jalwdni, in the fort of Eohtas, and set out himself 
•for Bengal. On his arrival in Bengal, Khizr Khan Bairak came 

1 The Tdrilch-i Khdn Jahhn speaks of it (MS. p. 176) as being built on the 

boundary of Hindustan and KUbul. . 

2 Some further details will be found lower do-wn, and in the extracts irom 

MaMzan-i Afghani. , 
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to give liim a regal reception. Slier Sh&li said to him : “ Why 
did you without my order take in marriage the daughter of 
Sultdu Mahmud, and seat yourself ou the “ Toki,” after the 
manner of the kings of Bengal ? It becomes not a noble of the 
State to do a single act without the King’s permission. Slier | 
Khan ordered him to receive a severe punishment and to be put; 
in chains, and said, that if any of his nobles should do any- 
thing without his leave, ho should receive a similar punishment. , 
And he divided the kingdom of Bengal into different provinces, 
and made Kdzi Eazilat, better known as Kdzi Pazihat, manager 
(a/nir) of Bengal, and himself returned to Agra. / 

When he arrived at Agra, a letter arrived from ShujYi’at 
Khan, saying that Muhammad Kasim had consented to the 
following terms : — that the Afghans should be allowed to enter 
the fort ; that the Mughals should have free access to the camp 
of Sher Shah ; and that as soon as Sher Slidh should come to 
Gwdlior, Muhammad Kdsim was to be introduced to the king’s 
presence, when he would give up the fort to the king’s commis- 
sioners. Sher Shdh replied that his standards would shortly move 
towards the country of Mdndu, by way of Gwdlior, in order to 
wreak on the rulers of Mdndu his revenge for their backwardness 
in assisting Kutb Khdn. At this time there were persons in the 
kingdom of Mdndu who ruled independently. Mallu Khdn, who 
had assumed the title of king, and the name of Kddir Shdh, held 
possession and rule of the city of Shddmdbdd, that is to say the 
fort of Mdndu, and of TJjjain, Sarangpur, and the fort of Eantam- 
bhor ; secondly, Sikandar Khdn Miana, who was ruler of the 
country of Sewds and Hindia ; thirdly, Eaja Partdb Shdh, the 
son of Bhupat Shah, son of Saldhu-d din, who was a minor, and 
whose deputy Bhaia Puran Mai held the districts of Chanderi and 
Edisin ; and, fourthly, Bhopdl, who possessed the country of Bijd- 
garh and Tamhd.^ When the king came to Gwdlior,^ Muhammad 

1 [Var. “Mabh&r.”] 

® The TdriM-i Khdn Jah&n (MS., p. 178) says the advance to GwMior and 
Mhlwh occurred in 949 a.h. 
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Kusim, wlio was ono of liutnayiui’s uobles, and governor of the 
fort, caino and paid his respects to tho king, and surrendered the 
fort to tlio royal commissioners. When ho came to Gagrun, 
Shujfi’at Kliiin sent Ham Sdh, Raja of Gwdlior, to bring Puran 
Mai of Raisin to tho king. Puran Mai wrote, saying ho ^YOuld 
como if Shuja'at Khan himself went to fetch him. So Shujaat 
Khan wont to tho fort of Raisin, and brought Puran Mai with 
liim to the king's presence. Ilpon his setting out, the Avife of 
Rdja Puran Mai, by name Ratnavali, who Avas exceedingly 
beloved by him, sent to Shuja’at Khan, saying, “ I Avill then 
break my fast Avhon I shall see Puran Mai again, and the Avhole 
time ho is aAvay I Avill sit on a bastion of the fort, and Avatch for 
his return.” Shujaat Khan sent to her to bo of good cheer, 
for that Rhaia Piiran Mai Avould return to her next day. 
Sliuja’at brought Puran ^lal to tho king’s presence, Avith 6000 
horsemen, none of Avhoin Avero forty years of age. Slier Shah 
instantly bestoAvod 100 horses and 100 splendid dresses of honour 
on Puran Mai, and alloAved liim to return. Bhaid Puran Mai 
left to servo tho king his younger brothei’, Avhose name was 
Ohalur Bhoj, 

When tho king arrived at Sdrangpur, tho agent of Mallu Khan 
came and made his obeisance, and said that Mallu Khdn Avas 
coming to meet tho king. Slier Shah ordered Shuja’at Khdn 
to go and receive him, and he Avent accordingly. Sher Shah 
came, seated himself outside his tents, and held an open darldr. 
Shujd’at Khdn brought Mallu Khdn to him, and he asked 
where Mallu Khdn had pitched his camp. He replied: “I 
have come alone into your presence, my place is in your darbdr. 
My hope is, I may be permitted to peiform the office of a sAveeper 
therein.” Shujd’at Khan represented that Mallu Khdn had 
brought 200 horsemen Avith him. Sher Shah ordered that a 
scarlet tent, a bed, a canopy, and other conveniences, as Avell as 
a handsome entertainment, should be provided for him. When 
they marched from Sdrangpur, Sher Shdh showed the Avhole 
array of his army to Mallu Khan, who was astounded, for he 
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had never anywhere seen such an army hofbre.’yAt every stage 
they threw up an earthen entrenchment, and^when he saw the 
labour and exertions of the soldiers, and the rigour of Sher 
Shah’s discipline, Mallu Hhaii said to tho Afghans, “You 
submit yourselves to wonderful labours and exertions, night and 
day you have no rest j ease and comfort are things forbidden 
to you.” Tho Afghans replied — “ Such is our master’s custom. 
* * * It behoves a soldier, whatever service his chief may order, 
or whatever labour or exertion he may require, not to consider it a 
hardship. Ease is for women, it is shameful to honourable men.” - 

When Sher Shdh wont to Ujjain, he encamped at Kalidah. 
Sikandar Khdn Miana came and made obeisance. Sher Shah 
assigned the country of hlandu to Shuja’at Khan ; and when he 
reflected that Mallu Khdn had submitted to him, * * * he 
pardoned him, and bestowed on him the narkur of Kalpi.^ 

Mallu Khan, having brought his family out of Ujjain, con- 
sidered that he was not equal to tho labour and exertion which 
Sher Khan required, and that therefore it was better to escape 

^ The WdkHdt-i Mttshidki (MS., p. 102) and the Tdrlkh-i Ddudl (MS., p. 25-1) 
record an interesting military spectacle which astonished Mallii Khhn at this review. 
"WTien the royal umbrella came in sight, the cav.alry drew their sabres, galloped forward 
towards the umbrella, disraouuted from their horses, and saluted tho king in duo 
form, “ as was their habit on the day of battle.” Each division did this in succession. 

2 On one of the marches between Shrangpur and Ujjain, Sher Shih communicated 
some of the early events of his life to Mallu Khhn, who was riding with him. He 
told him how he had laboured hard iu his youth, and went every day on foot fifteen 
kos in pursuit of game, armed with his bow and arrows. On one of these esemrsions 
he fell in with a party of thieves and highwaymen, with whom ho associated for some 
time, plundering the country all round; till one day, when seated in a boat with his 
new comrades, he was pursued “ by his enemies,” who, after a conflict, were com- 
pletely victorious. Upon this, placing his bow and arrows on his head, he plunged 
into the water, and after swimming for three koa escaped with his life, and from that 
period abandoned his new profession. — ^The Wdki'dt-i Muahidki (MS., p. 103) and 
the Tdrikh-i Ddudi (MS., p. 2o6).-^ThiB is a novelty, and either Sher Shfih was 
“chaffing" his guest, whom he previously vowed to avenge himself upon for his pre- 
meditated insult about the seal, and who appears from all his sayings and doings to 
have been a great simpleton ; or our author has, as usual, given too ready credence to an 
improbable story. Ab(i-1 Pazl, however, and other courtly Timurian authors, are 
very fond of representing that Sher Shfih’s early life was devoted to plimder and 
robbery, and every kind of enormity. 

® The Tdrikh-i Khdn Jahdn says “ Marehra.” The Wdki’dt-i Mushtdki and the 
Tdrikh-i Ddudi, “ Lakhnau.” 
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by some contrivance from bis camp.^ Accordingly, like a Hindu 
slave, he made up his mind to run away. Sher Shah perceived 
his intention, and ordered Shuja’at Khan to arrest him. Shuja’at 
Khan looked towards Mallu Khan, who, being an intelligent 
man, understood what was going on, and said to Shuja’at Khan : 
“ Tell the king that I have no carriage to take my family to 
Kalpi.” When Shuja’at Khan represented this, it was ordered 
that 100 camels and 100 mules, with camelmen and mulemen, 
and several carts with drivers, should be given to Mallu Khan 
for the conveyance of his family. When he received the camels, 
mules and carriages, he took them, together with their drivers, to 
his own encampment, and gave them some very powerful wine, 
so that they got drunk and became insensible. Mallu Khan, 
taking his treasures and his family, absconded. When it was 
day, it became known that Mallu Khd.n had fled. Sher Shdh 
said ; “ Mallu Khan, the slave I Have you seen what a trick 
he has played me?” * * * Sher Shah was angry with Shuja’at 
Khdn, and sent him in pursuit of Mallu Khan, saying: “Where- 
ever Mallu Khan may go, you go also and bring him to me. 
Hid not I tell you to arrest him ? But you did not, and acted 
negligently.”- Shuja’at Khan went in pursuit, but failed to 

^ The Wdlii’dUi Mmhtdki (MS., p. 104), and the Tdrikh~i Ddudi (MS., p. 257) 
say that he was inspired with alarm at seeing one day a party of respectable Mughals, 
who had been taken prisoners at Gwhlior, working in the camp, as common labourers, 
at the circumvallation which was constructed every day, and that he apprehended the 
same fate awaited his own person. 

* The Wdki’dt-i MttsMdki (MS., p. 104) and the Tdrikh-i Ddudi (MS., p. 269), 
on the contrary, say, that on Shujh’at Khan’s representing that it was Mallu Kbhn’s 
intention to fly, Sher Shah replied, that he was anxious he should effect his escape, 
and had therefore thrown every facility in his way for that purpose. This, however, 
is scarcely consistent with the hot pursuit “ by soldiers without number,” which 
immediately followed his-departure. The same passage teaches us a bit of royal and 
patrician morality amongst these Afghhns: “ As he now,” said Sher Shhh, “intends 
to run away, say nothing to him, and pretend not to observe anything. If he offers 
you money in bribery, take it immediately, and let him run off. Shujh’at Khhn 
consequently took from Malld Khdir Shhh 700,000 tankas, and let him go his wap 
and at night-time finding his opportimity, he took to fiight.” This shameless prosti- 
tution, with the encouragement of the SMh, is mentioned by Ahmad Yhdgar (MS., 
p. 197), but the persona are different. “ If that black-face offer you a bribe, take it 
without scruple and let him go ; so Ahmad Khffn Sdr and Fath Khhn Nffizl, who 
were in charge of him, took 1000 pieces of red’ gold and let him escape.” 
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overtake Mallu Khan, who went to Sultiiu Mahmud at Gujardt,^ | 
and Shuja’at Khan returned from the frontier of Mdudu. The ' 
whole of the kingdom of Mandu had been bestowed on Shujaat 
Khan ; but tire king in his anger deprived him of it, and in lieu 
of it gave him Sewas, Hiudia, etc., which had been in Sikandar 
Khan Miana’s possession, equal to tho maintenance of 4000 
horse; and gave Ujjain to Darya Kluin Gujardti, who had 
been loazir of Sultdn Mahmud, King of Gujardt, and who had 
fled to Sher Shah ; and Sdrangpur to ’i^lam Khan Lodi, who also 
had been a noble of Sult^in Mahmud’s court ; and making Haji 
Khan and Junaid Khan fai(J(hh'& of that country, he left them 
in the city of Dhdr, and returned himself, by the fort of Ean-^ 
tain Jbhor,~ o n the road to which place Sikandar Khdn Miana,| 
who had been ruler of sarJedr Sewas, fled. ’Dsman Khan, whoso \ 
name was previously Abu-1 Karra, was governor of Kantambhor, ' 
on behalf of Mallu Khdn. When Sher Shdh approached, ho 
came- and submitted to him, and Sher Shah, making over the 
fort of Eantambhor to his eldest son ’Adil Khan, went himself J 
to Agra.® 

When Sher Shah left Mdndu for Agra, Ndsir Khan, brother of , 
Sikandar Khdn Midna, with 6000 horse, and 200 elephants, came 
against Shujd’at Khdn. Shujd’at Khdn had with him only 2000 
horse. Ndsir Khdn said to his men: “Seize Shujd’at Khdn 
alive, that I may retain him as a hostage for Sikandar Khdn.'^ 
When Sher Shdh releases Sikandar Khdn, I will release Shujd’afc 

^ Ahmad Y-idgir’s account is different. He says (MS., pp. 197-8) that Malld 
Kh-in plundered Sirangpiir and other places, and was at last slain with all his 
adherents in a night attack by Haihat Khhn, who on that occasion obtained his title 
oE’Azam Humhyun; which our author, a little below, says was confened for the 
conquest of Multan. 

* [Here called “ Ranthhr.”] 

3 Ahmad Thdg&r (MS., pp. 292-6) mentions during this campaign an expedition 
against Chanderi, commanded by Walidhd Khin KAkar, which was successful through 
the treachery of the EAjA’s nephew. Elephants, horses, and treasure fell into the 
hands of the victors on the capture of Chanderi, and the EajA’s beautiful daughter 
was sent to Sher ShAh. The treacherous nephew gained his ends by being made 
EAjA of Chanderi. 

^ From this it would appear either that NAsir KhAn did not know of Sikandar 
EhAn’s flight, narrated above, or that the latter had been again seized. 
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Khan,” When Shuja’at heard that Nasir Khan was approach- 
ing, he went out to meet him, and gave him battle at Mlgarh.^ 
When the two armies were commingled together, part of Kasir 
Khan’s and part of Shuja’at Khan’s force were put to flight. 
Three men had sworn an oath to attack only Shuja’at Khan. 
One was Mian ’Umar, the second Saiyid Tahir, the third 
Kokd. One of these wounded Shuja’at Khan in the neck* 
with a dagger ; the second wounded him in the nostril .with| 
a spear thrust, and broke his front teeth ; the third, having 
wounded him with a sabre, caught hold of the hair of his head, 
to take him alive before Nasir Khan. Shuja’at Khan struck 
him with his sabre on the hand and cut it off, and so freed him- 
self. Jajhar Khdn, who was of Shuja’at Khan’s own tribe, slew 
the second horseman ; and Mubarak Khan Shirini killed the 
third. So Shuja’at was rescued, and raised again his standard] 
which had fallen. Those of Shujd’at Khan’s men who had Rodj 
returned, and rallying round him on all sides, gained the victory. 
Nasir Khan fled, and the 200 elephants fell into Shujd’at 
Khan’s hands. Almighty God made Shuja’at Khan victorious, 
and he returned from Nilgarh to Hindia. 

After this, Shuja’at Khan heard that Mallii Khan was ap- 
proaching, and had surrounded Haji Khan, who had fortified 
himself in Mandii. Although Shuja’at’s wounds were not well, 
yet, taking the 200 elephants with him, he went to the succour 
of Haji Khan, and encamped outside the walls. The next day at 
sunrise the two armies, drawn out in battle array, engaged in the 
open field. The Afghan army displayed such gallantry as is 
beyond all power of description j the victory remained with 
Shuja’at Khan, and Mallii Khan fied to Gujarat. When Sher 
Shah heard this intelligence, he called Haji Khan to his own 
■presence from Mdndu, and bestowed on him the command of 
12,000 horse, and gave to Shuja’at Khdn Ujjain, Mandii, 
Sdrangpur, and Mansur in jdgir ; and the country of Sewas 
he gave to Shams Khan, Bihar Khdn, and Mir Khan Niazi, 


1 Or “ Mahalkarra.” 
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who were of Shuja’at Khan’s kindred; and Shujd’afc Khan 
became ruler of all the country of Mandu. 

Slier Shah went from Kcra in the direction of Bihd,r and 
Bengal/ when he was attacked by fever and ague. During his 
illness he several times said : “ I did wrong when I said I Avould 
go towards Bengal. If Almighty God will vouchsafe me a re- 
covery from this fever, I will return with all speed; and Piiran 
Mai, who has enslaved the families of the Musulmdus in Chanderi 
and has made dancing-girls of their daughters, and did not ac- 
company my son Kutb Khdn — him I will so punish that he 
may be a warning to others, that heroaftor no unbelievers in 
Hind may oppress and injure the families of Musulmdns.” 
Almighty God vouchsafed to Slier Shah a recovery from that 
fever, and he quickly turned back towards Agra. When he 
arrived there, in all the pride of his state, he set off for the 
country of Mandu, in the year a.h. 950,® and took the fort of 
Baisin. He ordered his noble sou, Jaldl Khan, to go on in 
advance with his victorious troops. When Jaldl Khdn came to 
the stage of Bhilsa, Slier Shah joined him. Krom this place 
Slier Shah, by forced inarches, brought his conquering army into 
the vicinity of the fort of Edisin.'^ Bhaid Puran Mai sent 600 1 
elephants, but did not himself come out. Slier Shdh laid siege; 
to Edisin, when a report came from Khawds Khdn that enmity 
had broken out between him and Haibat Khdn, and requesting 
him to send for a representative from each of them. When Slier 
Shah knew of the quarrel between Khawds Khdn and Haibat 

^ The Tdrikh-i Ddudi (MS., p. 264) says that after his return from Mhlwh, he 
remained two years at Agra, going intermediately to Dehli, before he went towards 
Bengal. 

2 Ahmad T5.dghr (MS., pp. 296-9) represents them chiefly as captured from the 
families of the Saiyids of Bilgram. He also says that this ocom-red on his road to 
Rhisin, and that before starting on this expedition he had been hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sorin and BadMn. 

3 This expedition the Tdrilch-i Khdn Jahdn (M.S., p. 180) also ascribes to the 
year 9.50. In that work Pdran Mai is called the son of Rif Salhadf Purbiya, a Gehlot 
R&,jp(it. 

‘ What follows until the resumption of the story of the capture of RMsin is only 
in one MS, 
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Khan Niazi, he sent for ’Isa Khdn and Habib Khan, and con- 
firmed Haibat Khan in the -government of the Panjab, attaching 
Path Jang Khan to him. And whereas Path Khan Jat had been 
in rebellion in Kayula, and in the time of the Mughals had 
plundered the whole country and laid it waste as far as Panipat, i 
and the Hiluchis had got into their power and possession the 
country of Multan, Sher Shah ordered Haibat Khan to expel 
these people from the country, and to punish them, and to restore 
to prosperity the city of Multan. Instantly on the receipt of 
ihxs farmdn, Haibat Khan said to the mkil of Ohakar Bind, who 
at that time was ruler of Satgarh, “ Go, tell Chakar Bind that 
I shall halt within his confines, and he must have his forces 
ready, for I am going to seize Mahla.” * * * 

Early in the morning news came that Haibat Khan had ar- 
rived. Ohakar went out to welcome Haibat Khan, but was in a 
state of great alarm. As soon as Haibat Khan saw him, he said, 
“ I shall take your muster at Dipalpur, lest in the delay Path 
Khan should escape.” Within two days Haibat Khan arrived 
at the Pattan ^ of Kutb ’Alam Shaikh Parid. Path Khan fled, 
and Haibat Khan pursued him. As Path Khdn had his family 
and women with him, he perceived he was unable to escape from 
Haibat Khan. There was near Karor and Pathpur a mud fort 5 
he took possession of it, and Haibat Khan coming up in pursuit, 
laid siege to it. Path Khan held out the fort for some days ; at 
last, being reduced to extremities, he sent Shaikh Ibrdbim, son 
of Kutb ’Alam Shaikh Parid, to Haibat ,Khan as an intercessor. 
He came before Haibat Klian, who said to him, “ I am a servant 
of Sher Shah’s, what my master orders that I must do.” He 
put Path Khan in prison. In the night, Hindu Bilucli with 

1 The I£dkhzan-i Afghdni (MS., p. 242) says, “ Sher Shhh ordered Haibat Kbiu 
to seize Path KhMi. This Path Khfin was of Kob KabOla (Kapdra?), who had 
devastated the entire tract of Lakhi Jaugal, and kept the high roads from Lahore to 
Dehli in a constant ferment.” Then follows an incomprehensible passage, which has 
by no means been elucidated by Dr. Dorn's mode of translating it. The Tdrikh-v 
Khdn Jahdn Lodi is unusually deficient in the corresponding passage, and does not 
help us in the least. — Dorn, p. 134. 

2 Pfik-pattan. 
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300 men camo out of tlio mud fort, and attacking tlio besiegers 
fiercely, cut their way through by their valour. AVhen it was 
day, the Afghans occupied the fort. The women of tho better 
sort had been mostly slain by tho Biluclus, and tho rest tho 
Afghans Jiiado slaves j and they took Hindu Biluch and Bakshu 
Langah prisoners. Haibat Khan then went to tho city of Multan, 
which tho Biluchis had laid waste. Haibat Khiin restored it to 
its former state, and tlio inhabitants who wore scattered abroad 
he ao'aiu collected toirothor, and ho wrote letters to Sher Shdlr 
reporting tho true condition of the country, and concerning tho 
capture of Fath Khan, Hindu Biluch, and Bakshu Laugdh. 
Sher Shah was exceedingly rejoiced, and made him a ]\lasnad 
’All and gave him tho title of ’Azam Humayun. He also gave 
him a red tent, and wrote to him to ropeoplo Multdu, and to 
observe the customs of tho Langahs, and not to measure the laud, 
but take a share of tho produce.^ He ordered him to put Fath 
Khan and Hindu Biliich to death, to keep Bakshu Langah or 
his son always with him, but to confirm his districts to him. ' As 
soon as ’xVzam Humayiin received this order at Multan, he left 
Fath Jang Khan in jMultau and came to Lahore, and put Fath 
Khan and Hindu Biluch to death. Fath Jang Khan so re- 
peopled Multan, and showed such benevolence to tie people, 
that Multan flourished more than it had done, er-rn nn-ier the 
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and said: “There is no one in the army of Slier Khdn who can 
fight ^with us/’ and that it was from fear that none of tho 
Afghans approached them. When the Afghdns amongst theso 
retainers pondered on these remarks, the reproach thus thrown 
upon Afghan honour overcame them, and they said, “Though 
Sher Shah should cut our throats or banish us from his kingdom, 
yet we will for once encounter the soldiers of Puran MaC that 
we may test their gallantry and valour.” 

The next day before sunrise, 1500 horsemen assembled at an 
appointed place, and drawing up in order of battle, sent to Puran 
Mai, saying: “Your men every day boast of their valour. We, 
1500 horse, against Sher Shah s command, have come and are 
drawn up in older of battle; do you also collect your men, 
and come out of tho fort, that we may fight, and the valour of 
either side may be made manifest.” Bhaid Puran Mai had 
great reliance on the valour and gallantry of his men, and did 
not think the Afghans were at all equal to them in bravery. Ho 
sent out to answer the challenge the most famous of liis soldiers, 
veterans in battle, and he himself took his seat above tho gate* 
way. The Afghans and Rajputs joined battle, and tho light 
continued till the first watch of the day, up to which time neither 
party had succeeded in driving the other from their ground. At 
length the Afghans got the advantage, and began to make tho 
Rajputs give ground, when such bravery was displayed on both 
sides as surpasses all description. In tho end. Almighty God 
gave the victoiy to tho Afghans, and they drove tiio Rajputs 
from their position to near the gate of tho fort. Tho Rajputs 
, again made a stand near tho gate of the fort, but tho Alghuns 
made a headlong charge upon them, which they wero unablo to 
resist, and fled within tho gate; and tho Atghans returned 
triumphant to their camp. 

When Slier Shah heard that tho Af"hau retainers had 

O 

displayed such gallantry and bravery, ho was much pleased; 
but in public severely reprimanded those who had risked an 
engagement in defiance of his orders. After some days, he 
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gavo fitting rewards to every one of them, and good appoint- 
ments and jdgirSy and. said, “ The gallantry yon have displa3’ed 
has been made known to mo ; now look at my work, and see 
what I sliall do to this fort.”/ After this Shor Shah issued an 
order that they should bring all the brass in camp and make 
mortars (deghd) of it. When, according to his order, they had 
brou"ht all the brass that was in the bdzdr or in the tents of the 

O 


soldiery, in pots, dishes, and pans, they made it all into mortars, 
and wlien they were finished lie ordered tliem to bombard tlio 
fort from all simultaneousl3^ When they had battered the ibrt 
and breached it in all directions, Puran Mai became alarmed, 
and after the lapse of six months, he came out himself to Sher 
Shah, who said to him, “ I grant you quarter, and the govern- 
ment of Benares; provided you give up the families of the 
IMusulmans whom }mu have enslaved.” Puran Mai replied: 
“ I had none of these families in slavery, neither am I tho Bajd ; 
I am but his deputy. I will go to him, and I will say whatever you 
order me, and see what he replies.” Shor Khan permitted him 
to go. When he went up into tho fort, ho got togetlier all his 
jewels, and sent to Shor Khan to say, “ I dare not again face 
your presence, but do j’-ou first go away two marches from the 
fort. I will come out and give up tho fort to 3'our soldiers, and 
go myself to other countries. And if your eldest sou 'Adil Khan , 
and Kutb Khan Banet will bind themselves by promise and oaths ^ 
that I shall suffer no injury in property or person, I will come 
with my women and family out of the fort.” Sher Shah told ’Adil 
Khan and Kutb Khan Banet what Puran Mai said, and ordered \ 
them to satisfy him and bring him out. Kutb Khan Banet went 
up to the fort, and binding himself by solemn oaths, brought, 
Puran Mai out of the fort of Kdisin with his family and wives. 
Kutb Khan requested that some encamping ground for Puran 
Mai might be selected, and Sher Shah indicated a spot in the 
midst of his encampment, and Kutb Khan himself accompanied 
Puran Mai to the spot Sher Shah had directed. 

After some days the widows of the chief men of Ohanderl and 
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others "waited for Sher Shah by the road-side, and cried out to 
him. Sher Shdh asked who they were, and ordered them to be 
brought to him. They said ; “We have suffered from this 
inhuman and malignant infidel all kinds of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He has slain our husbands, and our daughters he has 
enslaved, and has made dancing-girls of them, and has seized our 
lands, and all our worldly goods, for a long time past. * * * If 
you do not give us justice, hereafter, in the day of resurrection, 
when the first and the last of all men shall be collected together, 
we will accuse you.” As Sher Shah was a believing and just 
ruler, on hearing these zeal-stirring words of the oppressed, the 
tears dropped from his eyes, and he said ; “ Have patience, for I 
have brought him out by promises and oaths.” They replied ; 
“ Consult with your ’ TJlamd^ and act upon the decision they shall 
pronounce.” When Sher Shah came back to his tent, he sent 
for all of the ’ TJlama who accompanied his victorious army, and 
related one by one the inhuman deeds Puran Mai had committed 
with respect to the wives and families of the Musulmans, and 
asked them to give their decision. Amir Shaikh Eafl’u-d din 
and the other ’ Ulamd who accompanied the victorious army pro- 
nounced a decision for the death of Puran Mai. 

At night orders were given to ’I'sa Khan Hajib, that he 
should desire his troops to collect with the elephants in all 
haste at a certain spot, for that Sher Shah intended to make 
a forced march towards Gondwana. To Habib Khan he gave 
secret orders that he should watch Bhaid Puran Mai, and take 
care he did not fly, and not to speak a word of this to any 
living creature, for that he (Sher Shah) had long entertained 
this design. When the elephants and troops were at the ap- 
pointed spot, they reported it. Sher ShMi ordered that at 
• sunrise they should surround the tents of Bhaia Puran Mai. 

■f Puran Mai was told that they were surrounding his encamp- 
-■ I ment, and going into the tent of his beloved wife Eatudvah) 

! who sang Hindi melodies very sweetly, he cut oft’ her head, 

^ and coming out said to his companions : “ I have done thia . 
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do you also slay your wives and families.” Wliilo tlie Hindus 
were employed in putting their wome)i and families to death, the 
Afghans on all sides commenced the slaughter of the Hindus, 
Piiran jVIal and his companions, like hogs at bay, failed not I 
to exhibit valour and gallantry, but in the twinkling of au I 
eye all -were slain. Such of their w’ives and families as- w'oro 
not slain were captured. Ono daughter of Purau Mai and three; 
sons of his elder brother wore taken alive, the rest were all' 
killed.^ Slie r Khan gave the daughter of Puran !Mal to somo.j 
itinerant minstrels {bddgardii)^ that they might make her dance ' 
in the bdzars, and ordered the boys to be castrated, that the race 
of the oppressor might not increase. Ho mado over the fort of 
Paisin to Munslu Shahbaz Khan Acha-khail Sarwani, and 
returned himself towards A'gra, and remained at the capital 
during the rainy season.^ ✓ 

After the conclusion of the rains, he consulted his nobles of 
name, and the wise among his courtiers, saying that ho was 
quite at. ease concerning the kingdom of Hind. ^ ^ * Tho 
nobles and chiefs said, “ * * * It seems expedient that tho 
victorious standards should move towards tho Dekhiu, for cer- 
tain rebellious slaves have got tho country out of tho power of 
their master, and have revolted, and following the heresy of 
the people of dissent {Shia’), abuse the holy posterity. It 
is incumbent on the powerful and fortunate to root out this 
innovating schism from tho Dekhin.” Sher Shah replied : 

“ What you have said is most right and proper, but it has- come 
into my mind that since the time of Sultdn Ibrahim, the infidel 
zamindurs have rendered the'country of Islam- full of unbelievers, 

^ Ahmad Yadg&r (MS,, p. 304) says that before Sher Shhh’s return to Agra, the 
Shaikh-zadas of Barnhwa represented that their country had been plundered, and 
their -wives and daughters earried off by Basdeo, a E&jput. Ddda Mifuia was sent to 
chastise him which he did so effectually that the captives were all released, and im- 
mense plunder accrued to the victors. This is followed by another expedition against 
some B,ajkunwar ES-jputs, hut the author’s notions are so lax on geography, that it is 
quite impossible to fix the locality of either affair. The former, though with some 
variation in the details, is the same as that which was instigated by the Shaikh-zfidas 
of Bhandner, as recorded in the TFdki’dt-i Mushtdld (MS , p. 109). 
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and have thrown down the masjids and buildings of the believers, 
and placed idol-shrines in them, and they are in possession of the 
country of Dehli and Malwa. Until I have cleansed the country 
from the existing contamination ^f the unbelievers, I will not go 
into any other country. * *^First, I will root out that accursed 
f infidel Maldeo, for that he was the servant of the rule'Fof 
I Wdgor and Ajmfr, who placed' the greatest confidence iu liiiu. 
The evil-minded and ungrateful infidel slew his master, and by 
violence and oppression possessed himself of those kingdoms." 
The chiefs and nobles assented, and it was so settled. In the 
year 950 a.h. (154^-4 a.d.),^ the king ordered that his conquering 
forces, beyond all calculation or numeration, should, under the 
shadow of his victorious standards, march towards tho country ot' 
, Nagor, Ajmir, and Judhpiir. I have heard fi-om tho mouth of 
the respectably descended Shaikh Muhammad, and of the Khan- 
'azam, and of Muzaftar Khan, that iu this campaign Shor Shah 
had so great an army with him that the best calculators, in spite 
of all reflection and thought and calculation, were at a loss to 
number and reckon them, and we often ascended tho tops ot 
eminences that the length and breadth of the army might appear 
to us ; but so exceeding was its magnitude, that its wlioie length 
and breadth were never visible together ; and we asked old men ot 
great age, whether they had ever seen or heard of so great an 
army, but they replied they had not.- 

When Slier Shah marched from tho capital of Agra, anJ 
arrived at Fathpiir Sikri, ho ordered that each division ot tho 


‘ Elphinstone {Sist. Iiulia, \ol. ii., p. 119), says 951 u. ; but ns 950 * 

April, 1543, Slier Sliili wight easily have completed tho cowiueat of HaMu 
hot months, returned to -Vgra for the rainy season, and act out for .Mhnvar 
six beat months of 950 it. before him. If he deferred his .M.iruhr e'ciiediiioa to 
cold se.iiou of Ool h., there tvonld be no time for his auh-yc<iueut return to 
operuiions ag.iiiist Chitor ami Kuliuj.ir. 'Th^hitter vilone, uccordiir,' to tiie .""J 
Minhlilki ^MS., p. 110), ami the Tdrikh-i 'lidUn^Vs., p. 355), ocenpi.J 

mouth.-;., - _ , i; s’ ; 

- The hoat of tho R.'ijput.-, could h.ive been ^c.lrcely li --s if wo are to -■ 

fXtr.iv.ijj.iut st.iteiiKiit of tho which {M.S., p, Cl.',' ., 

ilt oil, 000 c.iiulry mid 300,000 iuf.inlry. 'Ihe Tdrikh-i Khdn J.:k«n l.Uu., ‘-’'• 
luenk^itly ntrenclua thu 300,000 inuutry alto^’ether. 
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army should march together in order of battle, and should throw 
up an earthem entrenchment at, every halting-ground. On the 
way they encamped one day on a plain of sand, and in spite of 
every labour, they could not, on account of the sand, make an 
entrenchment. Sher Shah considered by what contrivance the 
entrenchment could be completed. Mahmud Khan, grandson^ 
of Sher Shah, ^aid : “ Let my lord order that sacks should be 
filled with sand, and that they should make the entrenchment 
with the bags.” Sher Shah praised his grandson’s contrivance, 
and was greatly delighted, and ordered that they should make 
the fortification of bags filled with sand, and, accordingly, at that 
halting-place they did so. When he approached the enemy,( 
Sher Khdn contrived a stratagem ; and having written letters in[ 
the name of Mdldeo’s nobles to this effect, viz., “Let not thej 
king permit any anxiety or doubt to find its way to his heart, j 
During the battle we will seize Maldeo, and bring him to you,” 
and having inclosed these letters in a hharita or silken bag, he 
gave it to a certain person, and directed him to go near to the 
tent of the mhil of Mdldeo, and remain there, and when he went 
out to drop the hharita on his- way, and conceal himself. Sher 
Shah’s agent did as he was ordered; and when the vakil of 
Maldeo saw tl\e kharita lying, he picked it up, and sent the 
letters to Mdldeo. When the latter learnt their contents, he 
was much alarmed, and fled without fighting. Although his 
nobles took oaths of fidelity, he did not heed them. Some of the j 
chieftains, such as Jaya Chandel and Goha, and others, came and j 
iattacked Sher Shdh, and displayed exceeding valour. Part of 
the army was routed, and a certain Afghan came to Sher Shah, 
and abused hini in his native tongue, saying, “ Mount, for the 
infidels are routing your army.” Sher Shah was performing 
his morning devotions, and was reading the Musta'dU-i ’ashr. 

^ One copy reads “ son,” but be was " grandson,” being, according to tbe 
Maklizan-i Afghdnl (MS.', p. 250) tbe son of ’Adil Kh&n. Dorn (p. 138) calls bini 
“ nephew.” Tbe TdriJch-i Khdn Jahdn (MS., p. 182) makes out that he was a 
grandchild by a daughter, and only seven years old when he suggested this sagacious 
advice. It does not mention the name of this precocious child. 
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' He gave no reply to the Afghdn. By a sign lie ordered his 
horse, and mounted, when news of victory was brought, to the 
effect that Khawas Khan had slain Jaya and Goha with all their 
I forces. When Slier Shdh learnt the valour and gallantry of 
' j J aya <and Goha, he said : “ I had nearly given the kingdom of 
Dehli for a millet (bdjra) seed.^^ ^ He left Khawas Khan and 
’I sa Khan Kiazi, and some other chiefs, in the country of Ndgor, 
and himself returned. Khawas Khan founded a city in his own 
name near the fort of J udhpur, and called it ‘‘-Khawaspur,’^ and 
brought into his power and possession the whole country of Nagor 
( and Ajmir, the fort of Judhpur, and the districts of Manvdr. 

; Maldeo went to the fort of Siwana, on the borders of Gujardt. 

Slier Shah’s nobles represented to him that, as the 
rainy season was near at hand, it was advisable to go into 
cantonments. Sher Shah replied, “ I will spend the rainy 
season in a place where I can carry on my work,” and marclicd 
juowards the fort of Ohitor.- When he was yet twelve Icos from 
t the fort of Ohitor, the Raja who was its ruler sent him tho 
I keys. When Sher Sha.h came to Ohitor, he left in it the 
_ younger brother of Khawd,s Khan, Mian Ahmad Sarwdni, and 
' Husain Kha.n Khilji. Sher Shah himself marched towards 
; Kachwara. His eldest son ’Adil Khan took leavQ to go and visit 
Eantarabhor. Sher Shah said : “ I give you leave in order to 
please you, but come again quickly, and do not remain for a long 
' time at that fort.” When Slier Shah came near Kachwdra, 
Sliuja’at Khan went towards Hiiidia. Certaiu persons who 
were envious of Shuja’at Khan, said that Sliuja’at Khdii kept 
up no troops, though he had to maintain 12,000 horse, and ou this 

^ An allusion to the barrenness of Mhrwhr. 

~ This makes it evident that he could scarcely have remained at all at Agra on hia 
return at tho close of 950 or beginning of 051 u. Indeed, had not the 
Ddiidi (MS., p. 284) meutioncd his proceedings at Ajmir, and his visit to tboshnue 
of Ehwaja Mu’inu-d din Chishti, his return to Agra at all might have hcou disputed. 
Shortly after tho beginning of 951 ir. he must have started for Chitor, nurchiug 
during tho hot weather, passing tho rains in Kachwiira, and then occupying tho 
months of 952 and the beginning of 953 with the siege of Kalinjar. This makes tee 
chronology very plain. 
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account he dared not come into tho presence, and made a pre- 
text of going to Hindia. The sons of ShujS,’at Khan, Mian 
Bdyazid and Daulat Khdn, were with Slier Shah, and wrote , 
the true state of the case to Shuja’at Khan. On hearing the j 
nows, Shujaat Khdn came to Kachwara, to tho king, andj 
requested his horses should, be branded. 7500 he passed under 
the brand, and he said that tho rest were in his districts on 
duty, and if ordered ho would send for them and pass them too 
under the brand. Slier Shah replied : “ There is no necessity 
for branding them, for your force is with youj and as to the 
persons wlio have defiimed you, their faces are blackened.” 
When he dismissed Sliuja’at Khan, he said ; “ As soon as you 
receive news that Kaliujar^ has fallen, do you, without fail, set off 
for the Dekhin with all haste. Do not delay or linger at all.” 

Slier Shah himself marched from Kachwdra towards Kalinjar. 
When he reached the stage of Shahbandl, news came that ’Alam 
Khan Miana had created a disturbance in the Dodb, and having 
raised the province of Mirath (Meerut), had ravaged great part of 
the neighbouring country. Sher Shah turned from Shahbandi, 
and had gone two marches, when news arrived that ’Alam Khan 
had been conquered ; for Bhagwant, the slave of Khawds Khdn, 
and governor of Sirhind, had slain him near Sirhind. Upon 
this, Slier Shdh turned again towards Kalinjar.® The Edja of , 
Kalinjar, Kirat Sing, did not come out to meet him. So he j 
ordered the fort to be invested, and threw up mounds against it, ^ 
and in a short time the mounds rose so high that they over- 
topped the fort. The men who were in the streets and houses 
were exposed, and the Afghans shot them with their arrows and 
muskets from off the mounds. The cause of this tedious mode 
of capturing the fort was this. Among the women of Edja 
Kirat Sing was a Pdtar slave-girl, that is a dancing-girl. The 
king had heard exceeding praise of her, and he considered how 

1 So spelt ia all the copies. It is more visual to write it “ Khlinjar.” 

* Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 313) says that the reasou for his advancing against 
Kalinjar was, that Birsingdeo Bundela, who had been summoned to Court, had fled, 
and taken refuge with the B&jd of Kalinjar, who refused to give him up. 
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to get possession of her,, for he feared lest if he stormed the 
fort, the Eaja Kirat Sing would certainly make a jaulxav, and 
would burn the girl. 

On Friday, the 9th of Rabi’u-1 awwal, 952 a.h., when one 
watch and two hours of the day was over, Sher Shah called 
for his breakfast, and eat with his *ulamd and priests, without 
whom he never breakfasted. In the midst of breakfast, Shaikh 
Nizam said, “ There is nothing equal to a religious war against 
the infidels. If you be slain you become a martyr, if you live 
you become a ghdzi” When Sher Shah had finished eating 
his breakfast, he ordered Darya Khdn to bring loaded shells, ^ 
and went up to the top of a mound, and with his own hand shot 
ofi" many arrows, and said, “ Darya Khan comes not ; he delays 
very long.” But when they were at last brought, Sher Shah 
came down from the mound, and stood where they were placed. 
While the men were employed in discharging them, by the will 
of God Almighty, one shell full of gunpowder struck on the gate 
of the fort and broke, and came and fell where a great number of 
other shells were placed. Those which were loaded all began to 
explode. Shaikh Halil, Shaikh Nizam, and other learned men, 
and most of the others escaped and were not burnt, but they 
brought out Sher Shah partially burnt. A young princess who 
was standing by the rockets was burnt to death. When Sher 
Shah was carried into his tent, all his nobles assembled in darhdr; 
and he sent for ’Tsa Khan Hajib and Masnad Khdn Kalkapur, 
the son-in-law of ’fsa Khan, and the paternal uncle of the 
author, to come into his tent, and ordered them to take the fort 

^ Perhaps this may mean only “rockets." The ivords are hithkahd pur az dlish.” 
It is to be remarked that there is no mention of deff, a mortar ; and the shape of a 
hukha, or smoking-bowl, is not unlike that of a loaded rocket. Moreover, if a shell 
had burst, except very close, it would not have ignited other shells, and shells do not 
usually rebound unexploded ; whereas, it is a common occurrence for a rocket^ to 
retrace its path, especially, as appears here to have been the case, when the stick 
breaks. On the other hand, it is to be remembered that the shape of a hukka is still 
more like a shell; and that there is, and was, a specific word for rocket {ban)— a 
Hindi vocable in common use even in Persian authors, and which might easily have 
been introduced in this passage without any violation of usage or propriety. 
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while he was yet alive. 'Wlien Khdn came out and told the 
chiefs that it was Sher Shih's order that they should attack on 
every side and capture the fort, men came and swarmed out 
instantly on every side like ants and locusts ; and by the time of 
afternoon prayers captured the fort, putting every one to the 
sword, and sending all the infidels to hell. About the hour of 
evening prayers, the intelligence of the victory reached Sher 
Shah, and marks of joy and pleasure appeared on his coun- 
tenance. Raja Kirat Sing, with seventy men, remained in a 
house. Kutb Khd,n the whole nisht Ions watched the house in 
person lest the Rdja should escape. Sher Shd.h said to his sons 
that none of his nobles need watch the house, so that the Rdja 
escaped out of the house, and the labour and trouble of this long 
watching was lost. The next day at sunrise, however, they took 
the Raja alive 

On the 10th Rabi’u-1 awwal, 952 a.h. (May, 1545 a.d.), 
Sher Shd,h went from the hostel of this world to rest in the 
mansion of happiness, and ascended peacefully from the abode/ 
of this world to the lofty heavens. The date was discovered in 
the words az dtash murd, “ He died from fire.” 

Conclusion of the ’Work. 

On certain matters regarding Sher Shah, on which he was busied 
day and night, and which he enjoined to his sons, chiefs, and nobles, 
and iohich he caused to be recorded. 

When fortune gave into the hands of Sher Shah the bridle of 
powei’, and the kingdom of Hind fell under his dominion, hejnade 
certain laws, both from his own ideas, and by extracting them 
from the works of the learned, for securing, relief from tyranny, 
and for the repression of crime and villany ; for maintaining the 
prosperity- of his realms, the safety of the highways, and the 
comfort of merchants and troops. He acted upon these laws, 

^ The MaTchzan-i AfgMni says that the first act of Islhm Shfih’s reiga was to 
order him for execution. 
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^nd it was proved by experience that they became the means of 
procuring tranquillity for the classes above mentioned. Sher 
Shah often said, “ It behoves kings to inscribe the page of their 
history with the characters of religion, that their servants and 
subjects may love religion; for kings are partakers in every 
act of devotion and worship which proceeds from the priests and 
the people. Crime and violence prevent the development of 
prosperity. It behoves kings to be grateM for the favour that 
the Lord has made his people subject to them, and therefoi’e not 
to disobey the commandments of Grod.” 

Sher Shah attended to every business concerning the admiuis- 
tration-of the kingdom and the revenues, whether great.or small, 
in his own person. Nor did he permit his temporal affairs 
to be unmixed with devotion ; day and night he was employed 
in both works. He had his dependents in waiting to awake him 
when two-thirds of the night were passed ; and bathing himself 
every night he employed himself in prayer and supplication 
until the fourth watch. After that he heard the accounts of the 
various officers, and the ministers made their reports of the work 
\ to be done in their respective departments, aild the orders which 
iSher Shah gave they recorded for their future guidance, that 
there might be no necessity for inquiry in future. When the 
morning had well broken, he again performed his ablutions, and 
with a great assembly went through his obligatory devotions, 
and afterwards read the Musta’db-i ’ashr, and other prayers. 
After that his chiefs and soldiers came to pay their respects, 
and the “ heralds ” (tialdbs) called out each man by name, and 
gaiq : — “ Such and such a one, the son of such a one, pays his 
respects.” One full hour after sunrise, that is to say about the 
first hour of the day, he performed the Namdz-i ishrdh} After 
this, he inquired of his chiefs and soldiers if any of tliem had no 
jdgir, that he might assign them one before entering on a cam- 
'paign ; and said that if any asked for a Jdgir while engaged 

^ These as well as some other of tho observances noted above arc supererogatory. 

See Kdnun-i Islam, p. 55. 
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in^a champaign, he should be punished. After that he asked if 
there were any who were oppressed or evil treated, that he 
might right them, for Sher Shah was adorned witli the jewel of 
justice, and he oftentimes remarked, “ Justice is the most excel- 
lent of religious rites, and it • is approved alike by the kings of 
infidels and of the faithful.” * * * So he employed himself 
in personally discharging the administration of the kingdom, 
and divided both day and night into portions for each separate 
business, and sufiered no sloth or idleness to find its way to him. 
“ For,” said he, “ it behoves the great to be always active, and 
they should not consider, on account of the greatness of their 
own dignity and loftiness of their own rank, the afiairs and busi- 
ness of the kingdom small or petty, and should place no undue 
reliance on their ministers. * * * The corruption of ministers of 
contemporary princes was the means of my acquiring the worldly 
kingdom I possess. A king should not have corrupt vaJcils or 
wazirs : for a receiver of bribes is dependent on the giver of 
bribes ; and one who is dependent is unfit for the office of wazir, 
for he is an interested personage ; and. to an interested person 
loyalty and truth in the administration of the kingdom are losn" 
When the young shoot of Sher Shah’s prosperity cane n.:a 
bearing, he always ascertained the exact truth regaraizg; rhe 
oppressed, and the suitors for justice ; and he never fiiTmeii. she 
oppressors, although they might be his near relaxamn ns dear 
sons, his renowned nobles, or of his own tribe ; rrd ds never 
showed any delay or lenity in. punishing oppressara. ^ * 

Among the rules which Sher Shah promnlrnsi- which 
were not before known in the world, is the i'mddm horses • - 


1 But the Tdrikiu Klidn JaMn (MS., p, 137) setEj ike ik -.ni.iru ’4 kv 
duced by Sulthn. Sanjar, and that the eiample tteb ibIlpTr:;r. Saltan: k 

in Hindustan, it was observed by ’Alau-d din Siiji, nnd -:-h Sk- S'.- ai ihre 
renewed his ordinance. Abd-l Pazl contsmntuomi-T y-v-T i 

applause of future generations, by mere revirals of * ^ 
he had read of in the Tdrikh-i Firoi 8hdhU .ghsr W.rfi 

ddgh system, that men, as well as cattle, on jm .S'rl.Vai. i-ni y/iS.ziiz at-k. k; 
Tdrikh-i Hdudi (MS., p. 236) says rhat ersa Jrk ke -wk k==k 

pressed on them ; it omits to say on what pan uT ke hoip Ad 


i 
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and he said he ordered it on this account, that the rights of 
the chiefs and their soldiers might be distinct, and that the 
chiefs might not be able to defraud the soldiers of their ricrlits ; 
and that every one should maintain soldiers according to his 
rank {mansab), and should not vary his numbers. \ “ For,” said he, 
“in the time of Sultdn Ibrahim, and afterwards, I observed that 
many base nobles were guilty of fraud and falsehood, who, at 
the time when their monthly salary was assigned to them, had a 
number of soldiers ; but when they had got possession of their 
jdgirs, they dismissed the greater number of their men without 
payment, and only kept a few men for indispensable duties, 
and did not even pay them in full. Nor did they regard the 
injury to their master’s interests, or the ingratitude of their own 
conduct ; and when their lord ordered a review or assembly of 
their forces, they brought strange men and horses, and mustered 
them, but the money they put into their own treasuries. In 
time of war they would be defeated from paucity of numbers, 
but they kept the money, and when their master’s affairs became 
critical and disordered, they, equipping themselves with this 
very money, took service elsewliere ; so from the ruin of their 
master’s fortunes tliey suffered no loss. When I had the good 
fortune to gain power, I was on my guard against the deceit and 
fraud of both chiefs and soldiers, and ordered the horses to bo 
branded, in order to block up the road against these tricks and 
frauds •, so that the chiefs could not entertain strangers to fill up 
their ranks.” Sher Shah’s custom was this, that he would not pay 
their salary unless the horses were branded, and he carried it to 
such an extent that he would not give anything to the sweepers 
and women servants about the palace without a brand, and they 
wrote out descriptive rolls of the men and horses and brought 

be made only to tbe horses of tho sweepers, though it seems improbable that such a 
class should hare had any. The passage in tho WdkCdt-i Mitshtdkl (MS,, p. 90) 
runs thus : “ Even in tho Haram establLshraont he gave a salary to no one unless his 
horses were branded, insomuch that oven a sweeper caused tho stamp to be applied. 
This work, as usual, is the source of tho information in the Tdrikh-i BdLU, and : 
tho trivial anecdotes which follow on tho subject of tho ddgh arc tho same in both. 
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tbem \)eforo him, and ho himself compared the rolls when he 
fixed the monthly salaries, and then ho had the horses branded 
in his presence. 

After the JVdMuis-i isJmUcy ho went through various business : 
ho paid each man separately, mustered his old troops, and 
spoko to tho nowly-enlisted men himself, and questioned the 
Afghans in their native tongue. If any one answered him 
accurately in tho Afghdu tongue, ho said to him, “Draw a bow,” 
and if he drew it well, ho would 'give liijii a salary higher than 
tho rest, and said, “ I reckon the Afghan tongue as a friend.” 
And iu tho same place ho inspected tho treasure which arrived 
from all parts of the kingdom, and gave audience to his nobles 
or their caldls, or to zamhulurs, or to tho envoys of tho kings of 
other countries, who came to his victorious camj) ; or ho heard 
tho reports which came from tho nobles who were his hiwnYs, and 
gave answers to them according to his own judgment, aud tho 
miaishis wrote them. When two hours and a half of tho day 
were over, ho rose up and eat his breakfast with liis ’ukiina and 
holy men, and after breakfast he returned and was engaged as 
before described till mid-day. At mid-day ho performed the 
kailula (which is a supererogatory act of devotion), aud took a 
short repose. After his rest he performed tho afternoon devo- 
tions in company with a largo assembly of men, and aftenvards 
employed liimself in reading the Holy Word. After that he 
spent his time iu tho business described above ; and whether a: 
home or abroad, there was no violation of these rules. 

The rules for the collection of revenue from the people, ijrA for 
the prosperity of tho kingdom, wore after this wise : There was 
appointed in every one amir, one God-fearin'- ■hlhkdur, 

one. treasurer,,. one Jedrkun to write Hindi, and one to -.vrite 
Persian ; and he ordered his governors to measure ilte land 
every harvest, to collect the revenue according io the measure- 
ment, and in proportion to the produce, giving o.oe share to the 

1 [The WdkC dt-i Mushtdhi has this passage, aad starts lh-4 Uje -vrere 

H6,000 m number,] 
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cultivator, and half a share to the muhaddam ; and fixin" the 
• * ^ 

assessment with regard to the kind' of grain, in order that the 
mnhaddams^ and chaiidhark^ and \imUs should not oppress the 
cultivators, who are the support of tho prosperity of the kingdom. 
'Beforo his time it was not tho custom to measure the land, but 
there was a hmiingo in every from whom was ascertained 

tho present, past, and probable future state of the g^organa. In 
ovoiy sav/id)' he appointed a chief s/iiL'/cdur and a chief munsif, that 
they might watch the conduct both of tho and the people ; 
that tho ^drnik should not oppress or injure tho people, or 
embezzle tho king’s revenue ; and if any quarrel arose among the 
king’s 'dmils regarding tho boundaries of the they 

were to settle it, that no confusion might find its way amongst 
the khm’s affairs. If tho people, from any lawlessness or 
rebellious spirit, created a disturbance regarding the collection of 
-''the revenue, they were so to eradicate and destroy them with 
punishment and chastisement that their wickedness and rebellion 
should not spread to others. 

Every year, or second year, ho changed his ’dmits, and sent 
now ones, for ho said, “ I have examined much, and accurately 
ascertained that there is no such income and advantage in 
other employments as in the government of a district. There- 
fore I send my good old loyal experienced servants to take 
! charge of districts, that the salaries, profits, and advantages, 
may accrue to them in preference to others ; and after two years 
' I chance them, and send other servants like to them, that they 
also may prosper, and that under my rule all my old servants 
may enjoy these profits and advantages, and that the gate of 

comfort and ease may be opened to them. • 

And this amount offerees fully equipped and stored came yearly 
to the king’s presence. His whole army was beyond all limit or 
numbering, and it increased every day. The rule regarding the 
army for guarding the kingdom from the disturbances of rebels, 
and to keep down and to repress contumacious and rebellious za- 
’minddrs, so that no one should think the kingdom undefended, and 
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therefore attempt to conquer it, was as follows: Shor Shdh always 
kept 150,000 horse and 25,000 footmen, either armed with 
matchlocks or bows, present with him, and on some expeditions 
took even more with him. Haibat Khiln Niuzi, to whom the 
title of ’Azam Humdyun had been granted, had ono force con- 
sisting of 30,000 horsemen in the neighbourhood of the fort 
of Rohtds, near to Bdlndth of tho yoyw, and hold in chock 
the country of Kashmir and of tho Gliakkars. Dibdipur and 
Multan were committed to Fatli Jang Khan, and in that (latter) 
fort much treasure was stored ; and in tlio fort of Milwat (which 
Tatar Khdn Ydsuf-kliail built in the time of Sultan Bahlol) 
was stationed Hamid Khdn Kakar, who hold such firm posses- 
sion of the Nagarkot, Jwdla, Dihdawdl, and Jammu hills, in 
fact tho whole hill-couutiy, that no man dared to breathe in 
opposition to him; and ho collected the revenue by measure- 
ment of landTrom tho hill people. The sarkdr of Sirhind was 
given in jdgir to Masnad ’Ali Khawds Khdn, who kept in that 
sarhd)' his slave Malik Bhagwant, at the capital Dehli. Midn 
Ahmad Khdn Sarwdui was amh', and ’Adil Khdn and Hdtim 
Khdn shilihdar and fmijddr. And as tho head-men and cultivators 
of the sarlidr of Sambhal had fled from tho oppression of Nasir 
Khdn, Sher Shdh sent there Masnad ’Ali 'fsd Khdn, son of 
Masnad ’Ali Haibat Khdn Kalkapiir Sarwdni, who had tho title 
of Khdn-i ’Azam, and was a counsellor and advisor of Sultdns 
Bahlol and Sikandar ; and he said to him : “ I have given to 
you the jyarganas of Kdnt, Gola, and Tilhar for your family and 
your old horsemen. Enlist five thousand new cavalry, for tho 
sarlidr of Sambhal is full of disaffected and riotous people, and 
the cultivators of that sarkdr are for the most part rebellious and 
contumacious, and they are always given to quarrelling with and 
resisting their rulers.” 

When Masnad ’Ali ’I'sd Khdn came to that sarkdr, he being 
a lion in valour and gallantry, so humbled and overcame by 
the sword the contumacious zaminddrs of those parts, that they 
did not rebel even when he ordered thorn to cut down their 
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jungles, which they had cherished like children, but cut them with 
their own hands, though. drawing deep sighs of affliction; and 
they reformed and repented them of their thieving and highway 
robberies, and they paid in at the city their revenue according to 
the measurements. Sher Khdn said : “ By reason of these two 
Sarwdnis, that is to say, ’rsd Khan and Mian Ahmad, I have no 
cause for anxiety from the sarkdr of Dehli to the sarkdr of Lucknow. 

And Bairak Niazi, who was shikkdar of Kanauj, so subjected 
the contumacious and highway plunderers inhabiting the pargana 
of Malkonsah, that no man dared to draw a breath in contraven- 
tion of his orders. Bairak Nidzi so established authority over 
'the people of Kanauj, that no man kept in his house a sword, 

■ an arrow, a bow, or a gun, nay, any iron article whatever, 
except the implements of husbandry and cooking utensils ; and 
if he ordered the head-men of any village to attend him, they 
obeyed liis order, and dared not for one moment to absent them- 
selves. The fear and dread of him was so thoroughly instilled 
into the turbulent people of those parts, that according to the 
measurement they paid their revenue to the treasurers. 

And when the rebellion and disobedience of the zmninddrs 
who live in the parts about the banks of the rivers Jumna 
and Ohambal became known to Sher Shah, he brought 12,000 
horsemen from the Sirhind sarkdr, and quartered them in 
the pargana of Hatkant and that neighbourhood, and they 
repressed the zaminddrs and cultivators of those parts ; nor 
did they pass over one person wlio exhibited any contumacy. 

' And in the fort of Grwalior, Sher Shah kept a force to which 
'were attached 1000 matchlockmen. In Bayana, he left a division, 
besides a garrison of 500 matchlocks ; in Bantambhor, another 
division, besides 1600 matchlockmen ; in the fort of Ohitor, 
SOOO matchlockmen ; ^ in the fort of Shadmabad, or Mandu, was 

The Tarikh-i Bdudi (MS., p. 229) says he had 8000 matchlockmen in his service. 

He adds, that 1600 were stationed in Chitor, 500 in Bantambhor, 1000 in BaySna, 
2000 in Gwhlior, and a due proportion in every other fort. Whether all these are in- 
cluded in the 8000, or the 8000 were a mere personal guard, is not plain. In no 
single instance does the enumeration correspond with that of our author. 
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stationed Sliuja’at Khan, witli 10,000 Iiorso and 7000 match- , 
locks. Ho had his Jdgirs in Malwd and Hindia. In tho fort oi' 
Eaisin a forco was stationed, together with 1000 artillerymen ; 
and in the fort of Ohunar anotlier force also, with 1,000 match- 
lockmen; and in tho fort of Rohtas, near Bihdr, ho kept Ikhtiydr 
Khan Panni, with 10,000 matchlockmeu ; and Slier Shah kept 
treasures without number or rcckouiu" in tliat fort. And hej 
kept a forco in the country of Bhadauria,^ and another undori!. 
Kliawas Khan and ’Psa Khan in tho country of Kiigor Judhpur^ 
and AjiniiLiianothor in Lucknow, and ouo in sarhd)' Kalpi. The 
kingdom of Bengal ho divided into parts, and made Kazi Fazilat 
amir of that whole kingdom. And in every place whore it served 
his interests, ho kept garrisons. 

After a time he used to send for tho forces which had’ 
enjoyed ease and comfort on their jdgirs, and to send away in 
their stead tho chiefs who had undergone labour and hardship 
with his victorious army. He appointed courts of justice in 
every place, and always employed himself in founding charities, 
not only for his lifetime, but even for after his death. May glory 
and blessings be upon his eminent dignity ! For th e convenience 
in travelling of poor travellers, on ovezy road, at a distance of 
twoZ‘OS,.he made a sarui; and oiie road with sardis he made fi'om 
the fort which he built in tho Panjab to tho city of Sunargaon, 
which is situated in the kinsidom of Bengal, on tho shore of the 
ocean. Another road ho made from the city of Agra to Bur- 
hanpur, which' is on the borders of tho kingdom of the Dekhin, 
and he made_Q ne from the city of Ag ra to Judhpur and Chitor/^ 
and one road with sardis from the city~df Lahore” to Multan. 
Altogether he built 1700 sai'dis" on various roads j and in every 

It is to be regretted that tbe MSS. show a want of concurrence in the enumera- 
tion of these forces. The Tdrilch-i Ddiidi, in the passage quoted above, says that 
there was also maintained a body of footmen, acting singly and independently, called 
paiks; and 113,000 horsemen distributed throughout the parganas for tho protec- 
tion of the district forts. 

® One MS. has 2500 sardis. The Nawddirn-l Hihdydt (MS,, p. 599) boldly says 
2500 sardis on the road from Bengal to the Indus alone. This arises from the double 
ignorance of rating that distance at 2500 has, and of reckoning that there was a sardi 
at each kos, instead of at every second one. 
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sardi he built separate lodgings, both for Hindus and Musulraans, 
and at the gate of every sardi he had placed pots Ml of water, that 
any one might drink ; and in every sardi he settled Brahmans 
for the entertainment of Hindus, to provide hot and cold 
water, and beds and food, and grain for their horses; and it 
was a rule in these sardiSj that whoever entered them received 
provision suitable to his rank, and food and litter for his cattle, 
from Government. Villages were established all round the 
sardis. In the middle of every sardi was a well and a masjid of 
burnt brick ; and he placed an imatn and a mua’zzin in every 
masj id, together with a custodian (s/m/mu), and several watchmen; 
and all these were maintained from the land near the sardi. In 
every sardi two horses were kept, that they might quickly 
carry news.^ I have heard that Husain Tashtdar ^ once, on an 
emergency, rode 300 A*os in one day.^ On both sides of the 
highway Sher Shah planted fruit-bearing trees, such as also gave 
much shade, that in the hot wind travellers might go along under 
the trees ; and if they should stop by the way, might rest and 
take repose.^ If they put up at a sardi, they bound their horses 
under the trees. 


j ^ We shall see below, that they are said to have amounted to 3400. The Tdrikh-i 
’ Khan Jahdn (MS., p. 186) adds : “ In order that every day new^hnight he conveyed 
to him from the Nilhb and Agra, and the very extremities of the countries of Bengal." 
Sikandar Lodi has the credit of having established these dais chaukis before him. 

® In some copies he is called Shikkddr but in others, and very plainly in the 
two works guoted below, he is called “ Tashtdar,” or ewer-bearer, a member of the 


royal household. 

3 The Wdki'dt-i Mushidki (MS., p. 97), followed by the Tdrikh-i Tdtidi (MS., 
p. 225), has another account of this impossible feat, which would defy even a twenty- 
Osbalistone power. Fifty miles an hour for twelve hours without intermission ! ! ! 
“Husain Khkn Tashtddr was sent on some business from Bengal. Ho went on 
travelling night and day. Whenever sleep came over him, he placed himself on a 
bed (ohahdr-pdi), and the villagers carried him along on their shoulders. When ho 
awoke, he again mounted a horse, and went on his way. In this manner ho reached 
Chitor from Gaur in three days ; and think what a distance that is ! ” It is indeed, 
800 miles, as the crow flies, over some of the most impracticable parts of India ! Such 
senseless lying should be exposed ; hut the native mind is at present so constituted 


as to put implicit credence even in such an averment as this. 

* The author of the Mnntakhabu-t Tawdrikh says that he himself saw the high 
road from Bengal to Bohtos, which was in many places so ornamented, after it had 
stood for fifty-two years. It is strange that, at this period, not a trace can bo found ot 
sardi, mosque, road, or tree. His beautiful mausoleum at Sahsardm is still a stately 
object, standing in the centre of an artificial pieoo of water, faced by walls of cut stone. 
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Sher Shah also built a fort, Rohtas, on the road to Ehur^sdn, to 
hold in check Kashmir and the country of the Ghakkars, near 
the hill of Balndth Jogi, four Jcos from the river Behat, and 
about sixty kos from Lahore, and fortified and strengthened it 
exceedingly. There was never seen a place so fortified, and 
immense sums were expended upon the work. I, ’Abbas Kalkapur 
Sarwdni, author of the Tuhfa-i AJcbar Shdhi, have heard from 
the relators of the history of Sher Shah, that, when build‘- 
ing this fort, stones were not procurable. The overseers wrote 
in their reports that stone was not procurable, or only procurable 
at an enormous outlay. Sher Shah wrote back in reply, that 
his order should not be allowed to fail from avarice, and they 
should go on with the building- though they paid for the stone ^ 
its weight in copper. He called that fort “ Little Eohtas.”^ 

The- former capital city of Dehli was at a distance from the 
Jumna, and Sher Shih destroyed and rebuilt it by the bank of the 
Jumna, and ordered two forts to be built in that city, with the 
strength of a mountain, and loftier in height ; the smaller fort 
for the governor’s residence ; the other, the wall round the entire 
city, to protect it ; ^ and in the governor’s fort he built a jamd' 
masjid of stone, in the ornamenting of which much gold, lapis 
lazuli, and other precious articles were expended. But the forti- 
/ cations round the city were not completed when Sher Shah died. | 
He destroyed, also the old city of Kanauj, the former capital of the 
Kings of India, and built a fort of burnt brick there ; and on the 
spot where he had gained his victory he built a city, and called 
it Sher Sur. I can find no satisfactory reason' for the destruc- 
tion of the old city, and the act was very unpopular. Another 
fort, that of Bohnkundal, he also built, and -ordered another fort 
to be built in these hills, and called it “ Sher Koh.’J,^ He said, 

1 The Tdrikh-i Ddudl (MS., p, 236) says “ New Eohths,” aed adds, that “ jt cost 
eight Ki ors, five 1ms, five thousand and two and a half ddms, which means Bahlolis. 
All which is written over the gate of the fort.” 

* Literally, that it might he a- “ Jahan-panah,” which was the name of one of the 
old cities of Dehli. 

3 There is a notice of the fort of Patna, which was built by him, among the 
Extracts from the Tdrikh-% Ddiidi. 
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/“If my life lasts long euougli, I 'will build a fort in every 
saricdr, on a suitable spot, -which may in times of trouble 
become a refuge for the oppressed and a check to the contuma- 
cious ; and I am making all the earthen-work sardis of brick, 
that they also may serve for the protection and safety of the 
highway.” 

For the protection of the roads from thieves and highway rob- 
bers, he made regulations as follows : He strictly impressed on liis 
'dmih and governors, that if a theft or robbery occurred within 
their limits, and the perpetrators were not discovered, then they 
should arrest the mukacldams of the surrounding villages, and 
compel them to make it good ; but if the muliaddams produced 
the offenders, or pointed out their haunts, the mukaddams of the 
village where the offenders were sheltered were compelled to 
give to those of the village where the crime occurred the amount 
of restitution they had paid ; the thieves and highway robbers 
themselves were punished with the penalties laid down in the 
holy law. And if murders should occur, and the murderers were 
not discovered, the ^dmils were enjoined to seize the mitkaddams, 
r as detailed above, and imprison them, and give them a period 
within which to declare the murderers. If they produced the 
murderer, or pointed out where he lived, they were to let the 
mukaddam go, and to put the murderer to death ; but if the 
mukaddams of a village where the murder had occurred could 
not do this, they were themselves put to death ; for it has been 
generally ascertained that theft and highway robberies can only 
take place by the connivance of these head-men. And if in some 
rare case a theft or highway robbery does occur within the limits 
of a village without’ the cognizance of the mukaddam, he will 
shortly make inquiry that he may ascertain the circumstances of 
it ; for mukaddams and cultivators are alike thieves, and they 
bear to each other the intimate relations of kinsmen : hence either 
the mukaddams are implicated in thefts and highway robberies, 
or can ascertain who perpetrated them. If a mukaddam liarbours 
thieves and robbers unknown to the governor, it is fit he should 
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be punislied, or even be put to deatlr, that it, may be a wavuiu" 
to others to abstain from similar acts.^ 

In the days of Sher Shah and of Islam Shah, the }nuliad<^<viis 
used to. protect the limits of their own villages, lest any thief or 
robber, or enemy of their enemies, might injure a traveller, and 
so be the means of their destruction and death. And he directed 
his governors and 'dmiU to compel the people to treat merchants 
and travellers well in every way, and not to injure them at all ; 

’ and if a merchant should die by the way, not to stretch out the 
; hand of oppression and violence on his goods as if they vccre 
unowned; for Shaikh Nizdmi (may God be merciful to 
has said : “ If a merchant die in yom* country, it. is j-era-y :: 
lay hands on his property.” Throughout his whole 
Sher Shah only levied customs on merchandize In two t-ootz, 
viz. : when it came from Bengal, customs were Icviri a: t-:.— 'T; 
(Sikrl-gali) ; when it came from the direction r: tl'. 

customs were levied on the borders of the Idngftn;: oran-. 

a second duty was levied at the place of sale. Xo :at -ir-. . 
levy other customs, either on the road or a: la : —a 

or village. Sher Shah, moreover, forbad lls . £;£abt : ara-a' r 
anything in the bazars except at £t= araal laabr ra:-r aa i 
prices. 


1 The Tdrikh-i Ddudi (MS,, pp. 231, 5^ 
of this enforcement of village retnoziirllfr 
night from Sher Shhh’s camp at T""'-;-- 
of fifty kos were snmmonedand held r&rxz 
horse were not forthcoming winiia zzm Zl 
fall a sacrifice. Both were shorlv -r idai; 
death. Another was a case in wiiih a — 
of land which had long been din-nisi l-rr 
instance, it being impoesible zo £z ~cz 
that two men should be sen: rnidim n 
murder was committed, wii --- — r 
be sent in to him. A nfene ;f 

and was dealt with accmfenzlr. Ze vne n.: 
tree being cut down so frr Z:n: in 
down. Alltheiahaii 
if the murderer we 
there was of conree 
forthwith execateii 
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One of the regulations Sher Shah made was this: Thai 
his victorious standards should cause no injury to the cultiva- 
tion of the people; and when he marched ho personally examined 
into the state of the cultivation, and stationed horsemen round 
it to prevent people from trespassing on any one's field. I have 
heard from Khau-i’azam iiluzafFar Jxluiu, ^vhosaid hoofton accom- 
panied Sher Shah, that ho used to look out right and leli, and 
(which God forbid !) if he saw any man injuring a field, ho would 
cut off his ears with his own hand, and hanging the corn (which 
ho had plucked off) round his neck, would have him to ho paradnl 
through the campd And if from tho narrowness of the road any 
cultivation was unavoidably destroyed, ho would seudu»ur.i, \sith 
a surveyor, to measure tho cultivation so destroyed, aud give 
compensation in money to tho cultivators. If unavoidably the 
tents of his soldiery were pitched near cultivation, tho soIdi«rs 
themselves watched it, lost any one else should injure it, and 
they should bo blamed aud bo punished by Sher Siuih, who 
showed no favour or partiality iu tho dispousatiou of justice. If 
ho eutered an enemy’s country, ho did not enslave or pluuJcr 
tho peasantry of that country, nor destroy their ouluvatmu. 
“ For," said he, “ the cultivators are blameless, they subtuit t<' 
tiiose in power ; aud if I oppress them they will ahamiou tiwir 
villages, and tho country will be ruined ami deserted, and it will 
bo a long time hoforo it again becomes prosperous.” Sber 
Siuih very often invaded .an enemy's country ; but on account 
of his justice tho people remained, and brouglit supplies to 
army, and lie became known by the fame of his geuei'u;uty uud 
benevolence; and ho was all <lay long ocenjoVd iu .■^c.attvruu; 


gold liko the sun, iu shedding pearls like a doud ; ami 
tho re.esyu that the Afghans cuUectevl round him, aud 
kui'altMU of Iliiulu-iian fell to him. And if :iity want 
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budi h;^ 
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victorious army, ho did not sufFer ono soldier or any poor liolpless 
person to bo iii despair or uttei'ly unprovided foi*, but gavo tlioin 
something for their subsistence. Every day ho enlisted men, 
to give them a subsistence. 

His kitchen was very extousive, for several thousand horse- 
men and private followers, who iu the Afghan tongue are called 
“ Fiahi,” fed there ; and there was a general order, that if any 
soldier or religious personage, or any cultivator, sliould bo in 
need of food, ho should feed at the king’s kitchen, and should 
not be allowed to famish. And places for llio dispensing of food 
to the poor and destitute, aud to all necessitous persons, were 
establislicd iu the camp, that they miglit feed every one as 
above described. The daily cost of these meals, and of tlieso 
places for the distribution of food, was oOO gold pieces {auhrajh). 

It beeamo known to him that tho imtims aud religious persons 
had, since tho time of Sultan Ibrahim, by bribing tho 
got into their possession more land than they wore entitled 
to hold ; ho therefore resumed their holdings, and investi- 
gating tho cases himself, gave to each his right, aud did not 
entirely deprive any man of his possessions. He then gave 
them .money for their road expenses, and dismissed them. 
Destitute people, who were unable to provide for their own 
subsistence, like tho blind, tho old, tho weak in body, widows, 
and tho sick, etc., to such ho g.avo stipends from tho treasury of 
tho town in which they were resident, aud giving them tho 
expenses of their journey sent thorn away. Aud on account of 
the fraudulent practices of tho religious personages {imams), ho 
made this arrangement : ho did not givo the femndns directing the 
assignments to the religious personages themselves, but ordered 
the munshis to prepare the Jarmans relating to one pargana, 
and to bring them to him. Sher Shdh then put them all into a 
letter and put his seal on it, and gave it to a trustworthy man 
of his own, and said to him, “ Carry these farmdns to such and 
such a pargana.” When the farmdns came to the shiMcddr, 
he first made over to the holy personages their stipends, and 
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then gave the/rtmans into their possession. Sher Shah often 
said, “ It is incumbent upon kings to give grants to imams; for 
the prosperity and populousness of the cities of Hind are dependent 
on the imams and holy men ; and the teachers and travellers, and 
the necessitous, who cannot come to the king, they will praise 
him, being supported by those who have grants ; and the con- 
venience of travellers and the poor is thereby secured, as well 
as the extension of learning, of skill, and religion ; for whoever 
wishes that Grod Almighty should make him great, should cherish 
^TJlamd and pious persons, that he may obtain honour in this 
world and felicity in the next.” 

To every pious Afghan who came into his presence from 
Afghanistan, Sher Shah used to give money to an amount 
■ exceeding his expectations, and he would say, “ This is your 
share of the kingdom of Hind, which has fallen into my hands, 
this is assigned to you, come every year to receive it.” And 
to his own tribe -and family of Sur, who dwelt in the land of 
Koh, he sent an annual stipend in money, in proportion to the 
numbers of his family and retainers; and during the period 
of his dominion no Afghan, whether in Hind or Eoh, was in 
want, but all became men of substance. It was the custom of 
the Afghans during the time of Sultans Bahlol and Sikandar, 
and as long as the dominion of the Afghans lasted, that if any 
Afghan received a sum of money, or a dress of honour, that sum 
of money or dress of honour was regularly apportioned to him, 
and he received it every year. 

There were 5000 elephants in his elephant sheds, and the 
number of horses personally attached to him was never fixed, 
for his purchases and gifts of them were equally great; but 
3400 horses were always kept ready in the sardis to bring 
intelligence every day from every quarter. 113,000 villages 
of Hind were included in the royal fisc.^ He sent a 
\shikMdr to each of his parganas, which were all prosperous 

1 The original has “113,000 parganas, that is, villages;” hut the Wdki’it-i 
MushtdM (MS., p. 98) says “ 113,000 parganas,” without any such qualification. 
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and tranquil, and there waa not one place which was con- 
tumacious or desolated; the whole country was settled and 
happy ; corn was. cheap, nor during his time was there any- 
where scarcity or famine. His army was beyond all reckoning, 
and every day increased. For the enforcement of the regulations 
which he had published for the protection of the people, Sher 
Shah sent trusted spies with every force of his nobles, in order 
that, inquiring and secretly ascertaining all circumstances relating 
to the nobles, their soldiers, and the people, they might relate 
them to him ; for the courtiers and ministers, for purposes of 
their own, do not report to the king the whole state of the 
kingdom, lest any disorder or deficiency which may have found 
its way into the courts of justice should be corrected^^/ 

I have heard from a trustworthy Afghan, who was with 
Shuja’at Khan, that when Sher Shah gave him the government 
of the kingdom of Mdlwa, at the time of assigning jdgirs, his 
ministers said to him : “It is time to assign /df/h's to the soldiery 
if it pleases your worship ; keep a share for yourself from the 
portion assigned to the soldiery, and divide the rest among them.” 
Shujd,’at Khan, from covetousness, agreed to his ministers’ proposal. 
When his soldiers heard of it, 2000 of them, men of repute, 
both horse and foot, bound themselves together by an agreement, 
that if Shujd.’at Khdn permitted himself, from covetousness, to 
infringe their rights, they would represent the case to Sher 
Shdh, who showed no favour in dipensing justice to any one on 
account of the amount of his followers, or on account of his 
kindred ; that they would unanimously expose the innovations 
of Shuja’at Khdn and his ministers, and that they would stand 
by and assist each other in good or evil, and would not, for any 
worldly covetousness, scratch the face of friendship and alliance 
with the nail of disunion. After this agreement, they went on a 
march from Shuja’at Khan’s forces, and sent a man of their own 
to him, saying : “ Your ministers do not give us the full rights 
which Sher Shah has bestowed on us, and it is contrary to 
his regulations, that the soldiery should be defrauded; nay. 
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the nobles ought rather to encourage the poor among their 
soldiery with presents, over and above their monthly pay, 
that in time of action they may serve them with earnestness 
and devotion. If you covet our rights, the door will be opened 
to enmity and mutiny, and your array and your forces will be- 
come disunited and dispirited, which will be the cause of disgrace 
to your ministers.” 

When Shujaat Hhan became aware of the request of his 
soldiers, he asked of his ministers what course it behoved 
him to pursue. They replied : — “ Two thousand cavahy have 
turned aside from the path of obedience, and you are lord 
of 10,000,’ if you fully satisfy these impudent persons, people 
will think you have done so for dread of Slier Shah, and 
dilatoriness and infirmity will find their way among the oIBcors 
of your province and into the stability of your authority. It 
now becomes you to give a stern and peremptory reply, and such 
as shall leave no hope, so that others may not behave ill and 
may not disobey your commands.'” Covetousness sowed up the 
far-seeing eye of Shuja’at Edian’s sagacity, and made him for- 
getful of the justice and watchfulness of Slier Shah. The 
soldiers, on receiving this harsh answer, took counsel together ; 
some said that they ought to go to the presence of Sher Shah 
the Just ; but some Afghans, who Icnew Sher Shah’s disposition, 
and were moreover possessed of some share of prudence aud 
sagacity, said to tlieir friends, — “ It is not proper to go ourselves 
to Sher Shdh, for this reason : that ho has posted us ivith 
Shujd’at Khan in this country of the Dekliiu, and it is not 
right for us to move out of these parts without his orders. Let 
us send a va/dl to Sher Shah, the protector of the oppressed, to 
represent the real circurastaiices of our case to him. Whatever 
he orders, let us act up to it ; and if any business of the king s 
should meanwhile occur, it behoves us to exert ourselves in its 
settlement more tliau all otliers.” At length the opinion ot these 
Afgiians was adopted by all, and they wrote an account ot their 
state aud sent it. Them mA-i/ had not yet arrived when Sher 
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Shah’s spies reported the circumstances of Shuja’at Khan’s, ' 
quarrel Avith the 2000 remonstrants to Sher Shah. On hearing 
the news, Sher Shah was enraged, and sending for Shuja’at 
Khd,n’s vahily said to him, “Write to Shujd’at, and say: — 
‘You were poor, and I ennobled you, and put under you Afghdns 
better than yourself. Are you .not satisfied with the revenue of 
your government, that you covet the rights of the soldiery ? and 
are you without any shame before the people or any fear of God; 
and have you violated my regulations which I have enacted and 
promulgated for this very purpose, that the chief’s rights and 
those of his soldiery might be distinct, and that the chiefs might 
respect the rights of the soldiers? If you were not 3>prot^g& of 
my own, I would strip off your skin ; but I pardon you this 
first fault. Do you, before their -taldl reaches me, appease your j 
soldiery, and give them a satisfactory answer ; if not, and their/ 
mliil comes and complains to me, I will resume jom jdgirs^ and* 
arrest and punish you severely. It does not behove nobles td 
disobey their master’s . orders, for this occasions the loss to him 
of his honour and authority.’ ” 

When the valdl’s letter reached Shuja’at Khdn, he was 
exceedingly confounded and ashamed, and disturbed with dread 
and apprehension so reproaching his ministers, he said : — 
“Your counsel has been the cause of disgrace and distress to 
me. How shall I show my face to the king?” Then going 
himself to the encampment of the 2000 remonstrants, he made 
many excuses for himself, and appeasing the soldiery with pro- 
mises and oaths that he would not do them any harm, and 
encouraging them with gifts and presents, brought them back to 
his own encampment. When the vakil of the soldiers turned 
back again firom ,his journey, .and came to Shuja’at Khan, the / 
latter returned many thanks to heaven, and distributed much / 
money to the poor and needy, and gave him a horse and a | 
princely robe of honour. ■ Sher Shah’s authority, whether he]^ 
was absent or present, was completely established over the race ^ 
of Afghans. Drom the fear,, either of personal punishment or of 
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^deprivation of office, there was not a creature who dared to act 
|in opposition to his regulations j and if a son of his own, or a 
brother, or any of his relatives or kin, or any chief or minister, 
did a thing displeasing to Sher Shdh, and it got to his knowledge, 
he would order him to bo -bound and put to death. All, laying 
aside every bond of friendship or respect, for the sake of the 
honour of the Afghan race, obeyed without delay his irresistible 
farmdns. 

I, the author of this relation, ’Abbas Kalkapur Sarwani, have 
heard that during the reign of Sher Shah, ’Azam Humdyun 
Niazl was ruler of the Panjab and Multan, and had a force 
of 30,000 horse under him. No other of Sher Shah’s nobles 
had so great a force. Sher Shah sent his own nephew, 
Mubariz Khdn, to govern the district of Eoh, which was in 
the possession of the Nidzis. Mubariz Khdn ordered Khwaja 
Khizr Sambhali, chief of the Sambhals, to give him a mud fort 
which he had built on the Indian {i.e. eastern) bank of the river 
Sind. Mubariz Khdn lived in this fort, and the Sambhals were 
generally with him ; indeed there was not a moment they were 
not employed in his service, and always obedient and submissive 
to him. The daughter of Allah-ddd Sarabhal had no equal in that 
tribe for beauty and comeliness. When Mubariz Khdn heard the 
fame and renown of her beauty, he became, without having seen 
her, desperately in love with her, and the bird of rest and quiet 
flew out of his hand. Actuated by the pride of power, he took 
no account of clanship, which is much considered among the 
Afghans, and especially among the Eohilla men ; and sending a 
confidential person to Allah-dad, demanded that he should give 
him his daughter in marriage, Allah-dad sent a civil reply, 
saying : — “ My lord is of high power and rank, and has 
many sons, and many high-born wives and women servants 
are in his female apartments; besides, my lord has been 
bred and brought up in Hindustan, and is possessed of deli- 
cate breeding and graceful accomplishments: my sons have 
the habits and manners of Eoh. Alliance between myself 
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and my lord is altogether unadvisable, as there is so wide a dif- 
ference between ns.” When Mnbariz Khdn heard Allah-ddd’s 
answer, he was convnlsed with exceeding anger, and set himself to 
injure and persecnte the Samhhals, in the hope that they, being 
driven to extremities by his violence and oppression, might give 
him Allah-dad’s danghter. From fear of Sher Shah, the Sambhals 
snbmitted to all the violence and oppression which Mnbariz 
committed ; hnt when it reached beyond all bonnds of snfferance, 
Farid, Idris, ^ and Nizam, three illegitimate brothers of Allah- 
dad, said to Mnbariz Khan, — “ We three brothers have several 
danghters, and possess more inflnence in onr tribe than Allah- 
d&d. We will give yon a danghter of any of ns brothers yon may 
wish, and do yon then abstain from persecnting the Sambhals.” 
Mubdriz Khan replied : — “ I do not reqnire yonr daughters ; 
give me Allah-ddd’s daughter.” 

When the Sambhals perceived that Mubdriz Khdn desired a 
thing which could never come to pass, they said undisguisedly to 
him, — “Intermarriages have continually taken place between 
our families and yours, but always those of pure descent have 
intermarried with those of pure descent, and the illegitimate with 
the illegitimate. Although, with regard to your station in life, 
such a marriage is not an equal one, yet, as the mother of us three 
was, as yours was, a slave, and respecting the royal authority, 
we have agreed to our daughters being given in marriage to you, 
in order that the rust of quarrel and contention might be effaced 
from between us. To this you have not consented, which we much 
regret; do not act in opposition to the fear of God and the customs 
of the Afghans. Allah-dad is of pure birth, and he never will be 
compelled to connect himself with you by force and violence, or 
from fear of you; do not entertain so vain a desire.” When ' 
Mubdriz Khdn heard these words, from presumption, arrogance, 
and the pride of power, his wrath overpowered him ; he gave 
way to anger and enmity, and hastened to persecute the Sambhals ; 
and, on account of his hatred, without any fault of theirs, laid 


1 This name is doubtful. 
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•waste their villages and their property, and made prisoners of. 
many of the inhabitants. Among these he carried off to his own 
house the daughter of Kheru, who was a dependent of Allah- 
ddd, and filled the post of shahna among the Sambhals. The 
chiefs of the Sambhals came in a body to Mubdriz Khan, and 
said: “ The honour of our women and yours is one. Kelease the 
daughter of Kheru the shahna, and respect the honour of our 
women.” But although the Sambhals humbly and eaniestly 
entreated him, he would not listen to them, for his predestined 
time was near at hand. When the Sambhals wero drivcu to 
despair, they said to Mubariz Khan : — “ You wero born in 
Hindustan, and do not understand the habits of the Afghans. 
The crane has never yet overpowered or domineered over the 
hawk. We have paid the reverence due to the kiug and to 
yourself. Leave us alone, and do not oppress and injm'O us 
beyond all bounds, and let this helpless one go free.”' Muburiz 
Klidn in a passion replied: — “ You talk of tho honour of this 
dependent of yours j you will know what it is wdien I tear 
Allah- dad’s daughter by force from lier house, and bring her 
away.” Tho chiefs of the Sambhals fell into a passion also, and 
said to Mubariz Khdn : — “Plavo respect to your own life, and 
do not step beyond your owm bounds. If you so much as look 
towards our women, wo will slay you; though, in return for your 
life, the}’’ will put several of our chiefs to death.” IMuburiz 
Khan, on hearing this angry reply of tho Sambhals, told his 
Pliudustam doorkeepers to beat tho chiols of tho Sambhals out ot 
liis house, for they wore insulting him. When tlio Hiudiistam 
doorkeepers lifted up their sticks to beat tlio Samblials out ot th'' 
liouse, a tumult arose. Tho gallant Sambhals, who had, by 
Mubariz Khan's violence and oppression, been driven to extremi- 
ties, grew em-aged, and, in tlio twinkling of :iu eye, killed Muban- 


Khdu and most of Iiis followers. 

When Slier Siiali heard the news, he wrote to 'Azam Hum.iyuu, 
saving: — “Tho Siirs are a tribe the least c|uan‘elsomo m the 
Afghans, and if every Afghan w:is to kill a Sur not one u-mld U 
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left in tlio world. The Sainblials are of your own tribe. Do 
you bring them to order, and chastise them, tliat they may not 
set a bad example to others, and may refrain from killing their 
governors for the future.” When this order reached ’Azam 
Humayiiu Nidzi, he collected an army against the Sambhals. 
They hearing that ’Azam Huindyvinwas coming in person against 
them, left their country, and took to the hills, where they occu- 
pied fortified positions, intending to go with their families to 
Kabul. 

When ’Azam Humayuu heard that it was tho intention of 
the Sambhals to go to Kabul, he was overwhelmed with anxiety 
and griet^ and took counsel with his people, saying : — “ Tho 
Sambhals aro my brethren, and a numerous tribe and race : wo 
cannot seize them by force. If they go to Kdbul, Slier Shdh 
will think tliat I have been negligent in seizing thorn, and that 
they have escaped fi'om these parts by my connivance. We must 
got hold of them by some stratagem or contrivance.” Ho sent his 
cakllto them, and said: — “ I have ascertained you aro not to blame. 
You were much injured and oppressed by Mubdn’z Khun. I will \ 
send you to Slier Shdh, and bog him to forgive your fault. Accord- I 
ing to the Afghdn custom, tho Nidzis shall give several of their 
daughters in marriage to tho Stirs, or Slier Shall may put to death 
two or three of your chiefs. It is not fitting that tho whole 
tribe should bo exiled, and compelled to go to other countries.” 
The Sambhals wrote in their reply : — “ Wo aro in difficulties. 
If the Surs come to fight with us, we will do our best against 
them, that it may bo remembered in tho world, how tlie Nidzis 
combated, and how they went into exile ! If you como and 
fight with us, on both aides Niazis will bo killed ; and if wo 
are cast out, you will even then be disgraced — for it was your 
own tribe who were driven out, and you had no- pity. But if 
you will bind yourself by promises and oaths, that you will not 
seek to injure or persecute us, we will come in and make our 
submission. ’Azam Humayun replied ; — Have I no regard for 
ray kin, that I should injure or persecute you ? ” So ’Azam 
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Humayun made the most solemn promises and oaths to the 
Sambhals j and the whole tribe, with their wives and families, 
came to him. / When he saw that he had deceived the whole 
tribe of Sambhals, and that they had come in with their wives 
and families, he took measures to prevent their escape, and slew 
900 persons. While he was putting them to death, the Niazis 
said to several of their friends among the Sambhals, “We will 
let you escape, fly ! But the Sambhals maintained the Afghan 
honour, and said ; — “ It is better to die with our wives and 
families than to live dishonoured; for it is a well-known proverb, 
‘ The death of a whole tribe is a solemn feast.’ ” When ’Azam 
Humayun had slain most of the Sambhals, he sent their wives 
and families to Sher Shah. Sher Shah, who wished no man 
t evil, disapproved of ’Azam Hum4jdn’s cruelty, and said: “Never 
• before has such a shameful thing been done among the race of 
Afghans ; but ’Azam Humiyun in fear of the King has slain 
so many of his own tribe. It is only from his affection for the 
King that he would thus uselessly shed so much blood of his 
own tribe.” He had intended to remove ’Azam Humayun from 
his government of the Panjah, but had no time before he was 
glorified in martyrdom. After his death, ’Azam Humdyun 
displayed great loyalty, which shall be narrated in its proper 
place. 

From the day that Sher Shah was established on the throne, 
no man dared to breathe in opposition to him ; nor did any one 
raise the standard of contumacy or rebellion against, him ; nor 
was any heart-tormenting thorn produced in the garden of his 
kingdom ; nor was there any of his nobles or soldiery, or a thief 
or a robber, who dared to direct the. eye of dishonesty to the 
property of another ; nor did any theft or robbery ever occur in 
his dominions. Travellers and wayfarers, during the time of Sher 
Shah’s reign, were relieved from the trouble of keeping watch ; 
nor did they fear to halt even in the midst of a desert. They 
'.encamped at night at every place, desert or inhabited, without 
'fear; they placed their goods and property on the plain, and 
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turned out their mules to graze, and thcmsolves slept Avitli,' 
minds at easo and Iroe from care, as if in their own house ; and 
the zaminddrs, for fear any mischief should occur to the travollors, 
and that they should aufter or bo arrested on account of it, kept 
watch over them. And in the time of Slier Shah’s rule, a ( 

t 

decrepit old woman might place a basket full of gold ornaments | 
on her head and go on a journo}’, and no thief or robber would 
come near her, for fear of the punishments which Slier Shah 
indicted. “ Such a shadoiv spread over the world, that a decrepit 
person feared not a Hustam.” During his time, all quarrelling, 
disputing, fighting, and turmoil, which is the nature of the 
Afghans, was altogether quieted and put a stop to throughout; 
the countries of Roll and of irindustaii. Slier Shah, in wisdom 
and experience, was a second Haidar. In a very short period 
he gained the dominion of the country, and provided for the 
safety of the highways, the administration of the Government, 
and the happiness of tho soldiery and people. God is a discorner 
of riditeousness ! 
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’ABDU-LLA. 

[Tilts hi-jtory bears no date, and the author says nothing' 
about hiinsoir; but lie incidentally calls liiinsolf 'Abdu-l!a, and 
mentions tiio name ot the Kiupcror Jahunj^ir; so the book must 
have been written alter the accosion of’ that monarch, which 
took jilaco in the year IGOo a.d. The author gives tiie following 
account of his work in the Preface: — 

'• History is not siinnlv information rcicardinir tlio affairs of 
kings who iiave passed away ; hut it is a science which expands 
the intellect, and furnishes the wise with examples. Since this 
humble individual has spent a considerable portion of his life iu 
studying historical works pregnant with instructive examples, and 
has examined the conditions of things under mauy sovereigns; 
aud it appeared that the records of the reigns of the Afghan 
kings (of Hindustan), who wore ono of the dynasties of the times, 
existed only in a scattered form ; I involuntax-ily conceived the . 
design of collecting thorn, with the aid of the Almighty, in one 
volume. I therefore undertook tho work, and iu a very short 
tinio completed it. I commenced with the reign of Bahlol Lodi, 
who was the first king of the Afghan dynasty, aud brought my 
hi.stoiy down to tho (end of the) reign of Muliaramad ’Adali 
Sur [and] Daud Shah, w’ho was the last ruler of this race, and 
I entitled it tho Tdrikh-i MudV’ » Bind Shdh was beheaded by 
order of tho Khun-khanau, aud a chronogram at the end of this 
work gives tho date as 983 h. (157o a.d.). 

> Col. Lees, in Journal of Eoyal Aswlio Society, vol. iii. new series, p. 453. 
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Like all historians of this period, ’i\bclu-lla is very deficient 
in dates, and is fond of recording stories and anecdotes, many of 
them not a little marvellous. All tho writers attribute to tho 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi great intelligence and justice, and a shrowd 
way of settling mysterious disputes. Anecdotes of his acumen 
are numerous, and many of them have been reproduced by later 
writers, and attributed to tho monarchs of their own times. A few 
only of the stories recorded under the reign of Sikandar have been 
printed as specimens. The history of his reign, as given in tliis 
book, is very fragmentary and disjointed, and amounts to little 
more than desultory memoirs : but this is tho prevailing character 
of all the works upon the Afghdu dynasty. They are valuable as 
affording materials from which a history might bo compiled; but 
the dynasty has no special historian. Tiro earlier and tho later 
extracts were translated bv Sir H. M. Elliot ; but the narratives 
of the reigns of Sikandar and Islam Shah were translated by 
Ensign Charles E. ^lackonzio, and approved by Sir H. M. Elliot. 
The notes are tho work of tho latter.] 

Extracts. 

1 * ■*■*■»»» 

Malik Bahlol invited to iisurj) the throne. 

Hamid Khdn escaped and fled to Dehli, and pondered how ho 
should elevate some one else to the throne in lieu of ’Alau-d din. 
He summoned two competitors for the crown — Kiyam Khan 
and !Malik Bahlol. Both obeyed the summons with alacrity. 
Bahlol was at Sirhind, and hastened with the quickness of the 
wind towards Dehli, accompanied by a countless army. Kiyam 
Khan, hearing that Bahlol had the start of him, abandoned the 
journey on which he had set out. 

Malik Bahlol paid his respects to Hamid Khan, who, on his 
very first interview, congratulated him upon obtaining the empire 
of Dehli, expressing his own determination to retain the wazdrai. 
Malik Bahlol replied: — “I am a mere soldier, and cannot 
manage even my own country. You should be king, and I will 
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bo the commander of your troops, and obey auy other injunctions 
you may Jiavo to issue/' * * ♦ 

At last, after ougagemonts had been entered into, he placed 
the keys of the fort before Bahlol, who acknowledged himself 
ready to undortako tlie service assigned to him. He professed 
to take eluirgo ot the city and its gates, leaving the government 
ill the hands of Hamid Khdn, and although the latter retained 
all the shadow of power, yet in reality all the royal establish- 
ments were usurped by Hahlol. So long as Plamid Khan retained 
any power, Sultdn Bahlol thought it expedient to pay him extreme 
marks of deference, and went every day to pay his i-espects. 

Character of Sultdn Bahlol. 

Sultan Bahlol was, indeed, a king who fostered religion, and 
evinced courage and generosity. His mercy and benevolence 
wore habitual: ho observed tho rules of honesty, and had 
exceeding respect for the law, to tho injunctions of which he 
strictly adhered in all his undertakings. He spent most of his 
time in tho assemblies of the wise, and in the society of holy 
men •, and made special inquiries respecting the poor and 
necessitous. He never turned away a suppliant ; and he read his 
prayers in public five times every day. He devoted excessive care 
to the administration of justice 5 liimself heard the petitions of 
his subjects, and left them not to be disposed of by his ministers. 
He was wise, experienced, considerate, kind, friendly, condescend- 
ing, and just. Whatever came into his possession, in money, 
goods, or new pargana&, he distributed it all among his troops, 
and reserved nothing whatever for himself. He accumulated no 
treasure, and executed his kingly functions without parade and 
ostentation. At the time of his meals, he satisfied himself with 
farinaceous food ; but any one who entered might partake of 
other viands. In his social meetings he never sat on a throne, 
and would not allow his nobles to stand j and even during public 
audiences he did not occupy the thx’one, but seated himself upon 
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a carpet. Whenever ho wroto a /armdn to his nobles, he 
addressed them as Masncul id7i;” and if at any time tliey 
were displeased with him, ho tried so hard to pacify them that 
ho would himself go to their houses, ungird his sword from his 
waist, and place it before the oftbnded party ; nay, ho would 
sometimes oven take olf his turban from his liead, and solicit for- 
giveness, saying : — “ If you think mo unworthy of the station I 
occupy, choose some one else, and bestow on mo some other 
office.” Ho maintained a brotherly intercourso with all liis chiefs 
and soldiers. If any ono was ill, ho would himself go and attend 
on him. Before ho ascended tho throne, it was tho custom in 
Dehli to distribute, every third day, pun leaves, sugar- 

candy, and sweetmeats. But Sultfm Bahlol put an end to this, 
and positively declined to maintain the practice, observing, tliat, 
with respect to Afghans, if ono poor man should die, a hundred 
thousand of his tribe would come forward, and how could ho 
provide for such a multitude, and satisfy them? He was 
exceedingly bold, and on the day of battle, immediately he saw 
the enemy appear, he would dismount from his horse, fall on his 
knees, and pray for the success of Islam and the safety of Musul- 
mdns, and confess his own helplessness. Brom tho day that ho 
became king, no ono achieved a victory over him ; nor did ho 
once leave the field of battle until he had gained tho day, or been 
carried off wounded : or, from the first ho avoided an engagement. 

It is said that, during the first week of his accession, he was 
present at worship in the Masjid-ijdmi', when Mulla Fdzin, who 
was one of the elders of the city, ascended the pulpit to read the 
Iclmtha. When he had concluded, and had come down again, 
he exclaimed : — “ Praised be Grod ! we have an extraordinary 
tribe of rulers; nor do I know whether they are the servants of 
the arch-fiend or arch-fiends themselves. Their language is so 
barbarous, that they call a mother, miir; a brother, riir; a nurse, 
shur; a soldier, tiir, and a man,.«.iir.” When he said this, Sultan 
Bahlol put his handkerchief to his mouth, and smilingly said : 
“ Mulla Fazin, hold, enough ! for we are all servants of God.” * * 
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The Iteign of Siiltdn Sikandar LodL 


Historians wlio have written concerning the rei»n of Sultan 

O O 

Sikandar say, that before his accession to the throne he was 
called Nizam Khan, and that he was remarkable for his beauty, 
which was unsurpassed, and that whoever looked on him yielded 
his heart captive. Shaikh Hasan, the grandson of the Shaikh 
Abu Lala whose memory is revered in Eapri, was captivated 
by his appearance. This Shaikh Hasan was one of the most 
distinguished men of the period. One winter day. Prince 
Nizam Edian was sitting in his private chamber, when Shaikh 
Hasan was seized with a desire of beholdin" him, and he found 
no difficulty in reaching him, on account of the respect iu wliieh 
men of his pure mode of life are held. Sultan Sikandar was 
much astonished at seeing him enter, and asked him how ho 
had come in without permission, in spite of the doorkeepers. 
The Shaikh answered, “ You know best how and when I came.” 
The Sultdn said: “You consider yourself fond of me?’’ He 
replied, “ I cannot hinder myself from being so.^’ The Sultan 
ordered him to come forward; he did so, and there was a 
stove before the Sultan : the Sultan placed his hand on the 
Shaikh’s head, and pressed it towards the burning coals; not- 
withstanding which, the Shaikh did not make the slightest 
movement or resistance. Tliey remained iu this position for a 
short time, when Mubarak Khan Lohaui arrived : ho wondered 
much at what he saw, and asked who that person (the Sliaikh) 
was. The Sultan replied that it was Shaikh Hasan. jHubunik 
Khan said ; “ 0 man who fearest not God, what are you doing 1 


Sliaikh Hasan has suffered no damage or injury from the lire ; 
tremble, lest you yourself should i ” Tlio Sultan said, “ He 
calls himself my admirer!” Mubarak Khan answctvd : 
ought to be thankful for his doing so, and that you aro'''|[dea3iiig 
iu tire sight of so holy a man : if you would obtain folicity^^^**^ 
world and tlio next, obey him.” l^rinco Nizam Khun 
withdrew his hand from the Sliaikh’s neck; and every one taw' 


that, notwithstanding the dreadful heat of the lire, nedther tho 
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face nor hair of the Shaikh had been injured. In spite of all 
this, the Sultdn ordered the Shaikh to be chained, neck and foot, 
and cast into a dungeon. This was also done ; and a week 
afterwards they informed Sultan Sikandar, that Shaikh Hasan 
was dancing in the hdzdr; he ordered him to be seized and 
brought before him. When he came into the presence, the 
Sultan said to him ; “You call yourself my admirer ; why have 
you escaped from the captivity in which I placed you ? ” 
Shaikh Hasan answered : — “ I did not do so of my own accord ; 
my grandfather, Shaikh Abu Ldld, led me forth by the hand.” 
The Sultan ordered the room in which the Shaikh had been con- 
fined to be inspected ; the door was opened, and the chains found 
lying on the ground ; and the Shaikh had, nevertheless, been 
found dancing in the Mzdr ! Thenceforth the Sultan did not 
treat the Shaikh with disrespect.^ 

It is also related of this prince, that before his accession, when 
a crowd of Hindus had assembled in immense numbers at Kurkhet, 
he wished to go to Thdnesar for the purpose of putting them all 
to death. One of his courtiers represented to him that it would 
be better to consult the learned before doing this. Sultan 
Sikandar caused the doctors to assemble, and questioned the 
chief of them, whose name was Midn 'Abdu-lla, of Ajodhan. 
This Maliku-1 Ularaa asked the King what there was in that 
place (Thdnesar). He replied, “ There is a tank in which all the 
infidels are accustomed to bathe.” The Maliku-1 IJlama said, 
“ Since when have they been in the habit of doing so?” Nizdm 
Khan replied that it was an ancient custom. Mian ’Abdu-lla 
asked what the Muhammadan sovereigns who had preceded him 
had been in the habit of doing. The Sultan answered, that up 
to his time they had left the Hindus unmolested. The Maliku-1 
IJlama then assured the King that it would be very improper 
for him to destroy an ancient idol-temple, and that he ought not 
to forbid the accustomed rite of performing their ablutions in the 

‘ This curious illustration of the customs, follies, and superstitions of the time is 
also given by Eazku-lla Mushthki (MS,, p. 23) and Ahmad Ykdgkr (MS., p. 56). 
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tank. ‘When this conversation liad lasted a short time, the 
Sultdn placed his hand on his dagger, and exclaimed, “You 
sido with tho infidels. I will first put an end to you, and then 
inassacro tho infidels .at Xurkhot ! ” Mian ’Abdu-lla said, 

‘‘ Every one’s life is in tho hand of God — no one can die without 
His coininand : whoever enters tho presence of a tyrant must 
beforehand prepare himself for death, lot what may happen! 
When you asked mo, I gave you an answer in conformity with 
tho precepts of tho Prophet ; if you have no reverence for them, 
what is tho use of inquiring?” Sultiin Sikandar’s ^Yrath was 
slightly appe.ased, and ho said, “ If you had permitted me to do 
this, many thousands of Musulmans would have been placed in 
easy circumstances by it.” Mian ’Abdu-lla replied: “I have 
said my say j you know what you intend doing : 

What I say to you is dictated by eloquence. 

Either take advice or bo vexed.” 

Tho Sultan then rose up from the assembly, and all the learned 
went with him, with tho exception of Midn ’Abdu-lla, who 
remained standing in his place. The Prince requested that 
ho would visit him occ.asiouaUy, and then gave him leave to 
depart. 

Another anecdote related of him is, that, in the time of Sultan 
jBahlol, when Tatdr Khdn and Saif Jdn, grandees of the State, 
had rebelled, and seized many districts,^ the revenues of which 
they applied to their own private use, it so happened that at 
the same period Prince Nizam Khdn had seized Pdnipat without 
the permission of Sultdn Bahlol, and made it ajdgir of his own. 
Certain nobles laid a complaint about this before the Sultan, 
who caused z, farnxdn to be written to Khwdjagi Shaikh Said, 
the Prince’s diwdn, to this effect : “ The Prince has behaved | 
thus at your instigation. If you have such a desire to display 
your courage, take forcible possession of Tatar Khdn s estates . i 
What courage do you show when you plunder my territoiy ? J 

. 1 The Wdhi'iit-i MmhtdU (MS., p. 16) says Lahore was the province which had ( 
been seized by Tatar Khhn Yiisuf-khail. 
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The Shaikh went to the Prince with the farmdn in his hand, and 
on the Prince’s inquiring if all went well, he answered that it 
did, inasmuch as Sultdn Bahlol had himself made over the regal 
power to the Prince, The Prince asked why he spoke in that 
way. He answered, “ Look at this farmdn which he has written 
and sent.” The Prince opened it, and found that its contents 
were to the effect that if he possessed the courage and power, he 
should take possession of Tatir Khdn’s lands. The Sultan said, 
“ 0 Khwajagi, they have given us a strange sort of kingdom.” 
The Khwajagi observed : “ A kingdom is not to be gained easily. 
If you can perform what has been ordered, you are certain to 
succeed to the throne. The King commands you to take the 
management of important business, which he ought to transact 
himself ; and by so doing he hints to you that he intends you to 
succeed him.” “ Well,” said the Prince, “what must I do then?” 
He replied, “Arise, and try your fortune ! As it is said in this verse • 

No one receives a land as his heritage, 

Unless he arms each of his hands with a sword ! ” 

At that period, when the Prince Nizam Khan was staying 
at Panipat, he had 1500 horsemen with him, all of whom were 
as much attached to him as Khwajagi Shaikh Sa’id Parmuli, and 
his relations. Among these adherents were Mian Husain and 
his five brothers, Darya Khdn, Sher Khan Lohdni, ’Umar Khdn 
Sarwani, and others. One day the Prince mustered this force in 
Panipat, and after consulting with all the chiefs about his affairs, 
they came to the conclusion that the best course would be to 
send a portion of the 1500 men he had with him against the 
parganas in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and order them to 
take possession of them. When strife had thus commenced, 
Tatar Khan collected a large army, and Prince Nizam Khan 
advanced from Panipat with the before-mentioned troops to meet 
him. They encountered each other in the pargana of Ambala, 
on the plain where subsequently the battle was fought between 
Salim Shah and Haibat Khan Niazi, whose title was ’Azam 
Humayun. 
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ITizdin Khan and his troops turned their faces towards the 
field with the same courage which their predecessors had dis- 
played on the day of the fight. The Prince was accompanied 
by a body of his most valiant warriors well armed, and the 
Khwajagi Sa’id went boforohim on horseback. The Khwajagi 
glanced two or three times at the Prince, who asked him what he 
noticed. He replied : “ Your slave sees that you are surrounded 
by gallant youths : if you lead them well, you may hope for 
victory ; if you do not choose to do this, you are, of course, at 
liberty to do what you please. J ust consider what your troops 
are capable of performing. Tatar Khdn may have 15,000 horse- 
men, but ho does not possess ten such as these. If the Most High 
bo pleased to grant victory to your troops, yom* wishes mil be 
accomplished ; if not, you can easily effect your escape, for you 
are mounted on a swift horse, and could never be overtaken.” 
When the Prince heard this speech, he laughed, and said to 
the Khwajagi, “ In my imagination I can picture to myself your 
horse’s feet scampering above the surface of the ground j but as 
for mine, I see him buried in the enemy’s gore up to his very 
chest, so that he cannot move.” The Khwajagi alighted from 
his horse, and gave his right hand to the Prince, saying. 
This is a sign of victory ; such a chief ought always to possess 
bravery and resolution.” 

When the hostile parties had come to close quarters, the first 
person who rode towards the foe was Darya Khan Lohani, 
accompanied by thirty men, who placed himself between the two 
armies ; and in order that these horsemen might act effectively, 
he desired that they should all direct their attack together 
against the same quarter. From the other side, 500 horsemen 
advanced to meet them, and Darya Khan attacked these 500 
with his thirty troopers, and fought so fiercely that spaiks 
flashed from the steel in the sight of both armies. Darya Khan 
vanquished and defeated them, and they fled back to their com- 
rades, whilst Darya Khdn returned to his position. It is said 
that 500 horsemen came out three several times against Darya 
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Khdu, wlio put tlioiu on ouch occasion to flight, and then wont 
back to his post ; after the third trial no enemy advanced, and 
Darya Khan said to his companions, “Tho fear which I havo 
caused and the fortune of my lord have appalled them ; you, 0 
friends, remain hero whilst I hasten against them in person.” 
Darya Khdn penetrated their army three times, and three times 
returned to his place. After which jMidu Husain, with 700 
troopers,^ sallied forth from the army of tho Prince, and was 
attacked by loOO horsemen of Tatar Khan's. Mian Husain 
was three times successful in the same manner as Darya Khan 
had been ; and lie also went three times singly in amongst tho 
foe, and escaped three times. After iMian Husain, ’Umar Khan 
Sarwaui with oOO horse, receiving permission from tho Prince, 
advanced in tho direction of iiiau Husain, and when near him, 
an interchange of civilities took place, after which 'Umar Khdu 
said to tho Mian, “ hlay a thousand mercies be with you and 
Daiyd Khdu ! You havo behaved with a valour which elicits tho 
praises of every ono. I havo as yet done nothing, and I havo 
corno to consult you as to what I ought to do. You havo 
already done more than your duty ; now it is my turn ! ” 

Just at this time, Ibrahim Khdu, tho sou of 'Umar Khdu, 
galloped up to his father, and said, “ I adjure you by tho Kurdn 
and the salt of tho Priuco not to advance your horse. As you 
looked on whilst Daryd Khdu tho son of Mubdrak Khdn, and 
Mian Husain tho son of Khwdjagi, wore fighting, look also at 
what your own son does ! ” 'Umar Khdn said, “ I am ready to 
witness your valour, and will hold back.” Ibrdhim Khan said, 
“Nothing can be perceived in a crowd; you ought, therefore, 
to see me advance singly.” After saying this to his father, he 
attacked the enemy’s 15,000 horsemen three times, overthrowing 
on each occasion two or three hostile cavaliers with his spear, 
whilst their horses fled riderless. ’Umar Khdn, when ho beheld 
this, raised the battle-cry of the followers of Islam, and charged 

1 The original reads only seventeen. I adopt tho more probable number given by 
Ahmad Yhdghr. 
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the division attached to Tdtar Khan himself. Tdtdr Khdu 
was slain, and Hasan Khdn his brother fell alive into his 
hands, and the whole army of Tdtdr Khdn was routed. This 
victory, which no one expected the Pi’ince to gain, caused him 
to be admired by all the people and nobles. After this, Sultan 
Bahlol also became thoroughly convinced that Nizam Khan 
was the ablest of his sons, so much so that he appointed him 
his successor. 

When the news of Bahlol’s death reached Prince Nizam 
Khdn in Dehll, he left at Dehli one of his nobles, Jamal Khan, 
in whom he placed confidence, and determined to set forth 
himself On the day he quitted Dehll, he first went to Shaikh 
Samdu-d din, one of the holy men of that age, for the purpose of 
requesting him to repeat the fdtiha, and said, “ 0 Shaikh ! I 
desire to study orthography and prosody with you.” He com- 
menced accordingly, and began repeating these words by direc- 
tion of his instructor, “ May God render you fortunate in both 
worlds.” The Sultdn said, “ Say that again.” He did so three 
times successively in Arabic. Then the Sultdn kissed that 
reverend person’s hand, and explained that he was about to set 
forth at the summons of the nobles to assume the kingdom, 
and so he went away, considering this benediction as a favourable 
omen : 

“ The assertions of the pure are the interpretation of Fate, 

For their hearts resemble the tablet and pen.” 

Prince Nizam Khan, by the advice of the principal chiefs, 
advanced with all expedition from Dehll to the town of Jaldh, 
and sent the corpse of his father to Dehll. 

On Friday, the 7th Sha’bdn, a.h. 894, he was raised to the 
throne by the assistance of Khdn Jahdn, the Khan-khandn 
Farmull, and other great chiefs, on an eminence near the Black 
River, or as it is called by the inhabitants of that district Kali nau 
On that spot there is a building called the palace of Sultan Firuz, 
and there he became king in the eighteenth year of his age, with 
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the title of Sultan Sikandar Ghazi.^ Sultan Sikandar was a most 
illustrious monarch and of a benevolent disposition ; he was 
famous for his liberality, honour, and politeness ; he had no 
affection for pomp and ceremonies, and cared not for processions 
and magnificent dresses. No one who was profligate or a bad 
character had access to him ; he always associated with men of 
religion and the virtuous, and was both inwardly pious and out- 
wardly handsome ; he did not give way to his desires, and was 
exceedingly God-fearing and benevolent to the people. He was 
very just and courageous, his equity beheld the weak and the 
strong with the same eye, and he was constantly employed in 
balancing evidence, deciding suits, arranging the afiairs of the 
Empire, and trying to render his subjects happy ; he personally 
assisted the wretched. After the afternoon prayer, he went into an 
assembly of Mullas, and then read the Holy Book. After being 
present at public prayer and the conclusion of the evening 
thanksgiving, he was in the habit of going to his Jiarem^ where 
he remained an hour. He then proceeded to his private chamber, 
where he seated himself, and remained awake tire entire night, 
but slept at mid-day. He generally preferred the night for 
listening' to the petitions of the needy ; he also devoted a portion 
of it to regulating the affairs of the Empire, and in causing 
farmdns to be written to the governors of provinces and letters 


^ Ma’matu-lla (MS., p. 95) informs ns that on his accession he gave a splendid 
festival, at which he presented fifty-three nobles eaeh with a horse and an honorary 
dress, conferring npon them exalted mansabs and rich jdgirs. He says also that 
Barhak Shfih was the elder brother, hut this is contrary to the statement in the 
Tdrihli-i Ddudi and Birishta, though he is so represented in Gen. Briggs’ Genealogieal 
Table prefixed to the Lodi reigns. 

Nizbrnu-d din Ahmad tells us, that the chiefs were by no means unanimous about 
his right of succession to the throne. Though he had been designated to it by Bahlol, 
many were anxious that the decision should be revoked, and his grandson, ’Azam 
Humkyun nominated. He was objected to by Tsk Khkn, a nephew of Bahlol’s, on 
the ground of his mother Zaina being the daughter of a goldsmith. Tsk, together 
with many other Afghkns, gave the preference to Barhak Shkh, on account of the 
greater purity of his blood. “"What business,” he exclaimed, “have goldsmiths’ 
sons with government, since it is proverbial that monkeys make but bad earpenters,” 
— a speech for which he was sternly rebuked by Sikandar’s warm partisan, Khkn- 
khknkn Lohkni. — Tdbahdt-i Ahbari. 
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to tliG monarchs of tho time. Seventeen accomplished and 
learned men of tried merit were constantly with, him in his 
private apartment. After midnight he was in the habit of calling 
for food, when these seventeen learned men, after washing their 
hands, seated themselves in front of the Sultan, who was himself 
seated on his couch. A large chair was then brought close to 
the bed, and the dijQferent dishes being placed on it the Sultan 
commenced eating ; food was also placed before his seventeen 
companions, who were, however, forbidden to partake of it in 
his presence. When the King had finished, they carried their 
plates away to their houses, and ate there. Some writers assert 
that His Majesty, in order to keep himself in health, was then 
in the habit of secretly drinking wine. 

He founded masjids throughout all his dominions, and ap- 
pointed a preacher, a reader, and a sweeper to each ; to all of 
whom he gave regular stipends. Every winter he sent clothes 
and shawls for the benefit of the needy, and distributed a certain 
amount of money to them every Friday. Cooked and uncooked 
victuals were daily given to the poor at various places in the city 
by his command. During the blessed season of the month of 
E-amazan, and on the day of the Prophet's decease, he rejoiced 
the hearts of the necessitous and poor, and behaved towards 
them with royal liberality. He ordained that twice a year ho 
should be furnished Avith detailed accounts of the meritorious 
poor of his Empire, whom he then supplied with means sufficient 
to support them for six months, each receiving according to las 
Avants. During his reign, nobles, shaikhs, and men of learning 
from the lands of Arabia and Persia, of Hind and Pukhdra, 
induced to do so by his favour and benevolence, took ixp then’ 
residence at .^gra, Avhere the King himself generally dwelt. 
During the fortunate reign of this monarch the fields Avero in a 
high state of cultivation, and merchants, peasants, and all God s 
creatures Avere enabled Avithout danger to peidorm the duties ot 
their respective occupations in ease and contentment.^ He always 
inquired strictly into the particulars of the lineage and anccstou 
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of any one Avlio caino to Iviiu for service, and gavo him an ap- 
pointment corresponding to the dignity of his forefathers, bestow- 
ing a jagh- without inspecting tho applicant’s horse and arms, 
and commanding him to equip himself from its revenues. Tlio 
military profession was in his time a very honourablo ono. Tho 
public roads in his territory wero so well secured that there 
was not a sign of highwaymen and robbers throughout all his 
dominions. Ho allotted lands to the infidels who submitted to 
the followers of Islam in their respective countries ; and whoever 
rebelled or was contumacious, was considered guilty of treason, 
and was either slain or banished. 

Ho was so zealous a Musulmdu that ho utterly destroyed 
divers places of worship of tho infidels, and left not a vestigo 
remaining of them. Ho entirely ruined tho shrines of Mathura, 
tho mine of heathenism, and turned their principal Hindn places 
of worship into caravanserais and colleges. Their stono images 
wore given to tho butchers to servo them as meat-weights,' and all 
tho Hindus in Mathurd wore strictly prohibited from shaving 
their heads and beards, and performing their ablutions. Ho thus 
put an end to all tho idolatrous rites of tho infidels there j and no 
Hindu, if he wished to have his head or beard shaved, could got a 
barber to do it. Every city thus conformeil as ho desired to tho 
customs of Isldm. In each quarter prayers wero performed in 
public, and high and low wore everywhere seized with a desire of 
acquiring knowledge. In Sikandar’s time many tradesmen wero 
wealthy, and so much rivalry in consequence existed amongst 
them, that each tried to exceed tho other in his expenditure. 
One of the King’s commands was, that twice a year money 
should be distributed from tho royal treasury to tho deserving 
poor of the different cities, and certain God-fearing persons wero 
sent to inquire into the state and administer to the necessities 
of the unfortunate. He ordained that each jagirdar should 
possess all the revenues of his tenure, with the exception of 

1 This is specially said of the famous idol of Nagarkot, by Ahmad Tddgar (MS., 
p. 86), aud the Wdld'di-i Muahtdlti (MS., p. Gi). 
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those proceeding from imlak and icazdif. Thus were tbe holders 
of aima released by this single order of the Sultan, as no one 
now required to hare his farmdn renewed. There was no inter- 
ference in the concerns of any of the chiefs who went to the 
xcazir’s diwdn and settled their accounts with him, havins: drawn 
them up in the manner most convenient to themselves. No one 
was allowed to press cattle from the villagers for the purpose of 
carriage. 

It was the custom for every chief, when he heard of the 
coming of a royal order’, to go out two or three Icos to meet its 
bearer a terrace was then erected, on which the messenger 
placed himself, whilst the nobleman standing beneath received 
the farmdn, in the most respectfiil manner with both hands, and 
placed it on his head and eyes ; if it was to be read privately he 
did so, and if it was to be made known to the people, it was read 
from the pulpit of the Mosque. The annual procession of the 
spear of Salar Mas’ud he abolished in every province of his 
dominions, and peremptorily enjoined its discontinuance. Women 
also were forbidden to perform pilgrimages to tombs.® Grain, 
merchandize, and goods of all descriptions were so cheap during 
his reign, that but small means enabled their possessor to live 
comfortably. On the festivals, or ' and on the anniversary of 
the death of, the Prophet (on whom be the peace and blessing 
of God !), he, by order, was furnished with a list of all tlie 
prisoners in his dominions, and he then released, by a written 
command, all those who were confined on account of balances of 
public revenue. If any one who had been oppressed demanded 
justice whilst he was out riding, he immediately demanded wlio 
the petitioner was. The agents of the various chiefs being 

1 This is a T&tSr custom, and prevails even now in China and some other Eastern 
countries. 

The Wdktdt-i Mushtdhi (MS., p. 15) adds, that he put a stop to the display of 
tdziyas during the Muharram; that the worship of SHald, or the small-pos divimtj, 
was abandoned in his time ; that people were exceedingly generous in their donations 
to fakirs, and that if o. fakir died worth lacs of rupees, his heirs succeeded to t o 
property, and if there were no heirs, it was distributed amongst other /o/tuVs. 
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always in attendance on him, would take the man by the 
hand, and use their best exertions to give him satisfaction. 
If he made any one a grant of a Jdgir he never removed 
him until a fault was proved against him. When a person had 
once been convicted of a crime, he never again gave him any- 
thing, but at the same time he did not cease to treat him with 
honour and kindness. If singers or performers greatly skilled 
in the science of music came to his Court, he never allowed them 
to display their talents in his presence. Miran Saiyid Ruhu-lla 
and Saiyid Ibn-i Easul, two men who were great favourites, were 
commanded to station themselves in the neighbourhood of the 
Sultan’s tent, and before them all the musicians used to come 
and perform. The Sultan was, however, in the habit of listening 
to the stirnd, and ten performers on it, called shdhndis, played 
every night in the royal darbdr, commencing at nine o’clock ; 
they ■ were ordered only to play these four tunes : 1 MdlihUr, 
2 Kaliydni 3 Kdnra, 4 Sumini, and then cease for the evening ; 
if they ever played other tunes, they were chastised.’- 

Every business had its appointed time, and an established 
custom was never changed ; no one could possibly have found 
fault with any of his actions, with the exception of his shaving 
his beard. When he had once allowed an individual meat and 
drink, he never, till the close of his reign, made any alteration 
in the allowance. It is related that Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Ghani, a 
man of eminence, came from Jaunpiir to visit the Sultdn during 
the hot weather, and that a portion of food was allotted to him, 
which, in consequence of the heat of the weather, was accom- 
panied by six jars of sharbai, and that even when he came in 
winter-time the same quantity of sharbat was sent to him. He 
always behaved to the nobles and great men of his time in the 

1 Ahmad Thdg^ir says (MS., p 88) that there -were four of the-Sulthn’s slaves who 
■were escelleut singers and performers, one on the chang, another on the kiinun, 
another on the tambur, and another on the ben; who were, moreover, very beautiful 
in their persons. He mentions only four sunidis, and the names of these tunes are 
given as Kalddra, JJddna, Sasam, and RdmJcalU Razku-Ua Musht&,ki (MS., p. 51) 
names them Gaurd, Kalydn, Kdnrd, and MiiMm-i Sttsaini. 
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way lie did on the first day of the interview, whether they 
revisited him after the lapse of years, or remained with him 
doing daily service. The Sultan's conversation was under 
discipline, and he was never desultory. Every chief had his 
appointed post in his presence, where he' always stood. He 
possessed a retentive memory. He daily received an account of 
the prices of all things, and an account of what had happened 
in the different districts of his Empire. If he perceived the 
^ slightest appearance of anything wrong, he caused instant in- 
quiries to be made about it. He generally resided at Jigra ; it is 
said by some that i\^gra became a city in his time, before which it 
had been a mere village, but one of old standing. The Hindus, 
indeed, assert that ^gra was a strong place in the days of Eaja 
Hans, who ruled in Mathurd, and who confined every one who 
displeased him in the fort at that place, so that in course of time 
it had become the established State prison. In the year when 
the army of Sultan Mahmud of Grhaznf invaded Hindustdn, 
he so ruined i^gra, that it became one of the most insignificant 
villages in the land} after this, it improved from the time of 
Sultan Sikandar, and at length, in Akbar's time, became the seat 
of government of the Empire of Dehli, and one of the chief 
cities of Hindustan. 

The noble who had the general direction of affairs in tlie 
reign of Sikandar ^ bestowed districts and charitable gifts upon 
the learned and religious to an extent that had never been known 
in former reigns, notwithstanding the great extent of territory 
and the vast treasures. In his reign, business was carried on m 
a peaceful, honest, straightforward way. ,A new sort of lito 
obtained, for people high and low were polite, and self-respect, 
integrity, and devotion to religion prevailed, like as liad nevei 
been the case in former reigns. The study of the lettus 
was not neglected, and a general respect was paid to integrit) 
and piety. Factory establishments were so encouraged that all 
the young nobles and soldiers were engaged in useful works 
* Hazrat nmkhtdr-i mullah-i Sikandar!. 
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(leash ) . Under the orders of Sultdn Sikandar, the Avgar-maM- 
bedak,^ on the science of medicine and the treatment of disease 
was translated, and received the name of Tibb-i Sikandari. The 
hook is the foundation of the practice of the physicians of Hind, 
and was thus brought into general use.” 

Sultdn Sikandar had six sons ; the eldest, Ibrahim Khan, suc- 
ceeded his father, with the title of Sultan Ibrahim, in the Empire 
of Dehli; the second, Jalal Khdn, became King of Jaunpur, and 
was styled Sultan Jaldlu-d din ; the third, Isma’il Khdn ; the 
fourth, Husain Khdn; the fifth, Mahmud Khan; the sixth, ’Azam 
Humayun. As for the nobles of note, who were all men of 
dignity and might, and were unequalled in their day in valour 
and skill, how can I give a list of them? During his reign, 
innumerable Afghdn chiefs attached themselves to him, and he 
treated the Afghans and those of his own tribe with the greatest 
kindness. Whenever he granted an allowance to one of his chiefs 
to supply his wants, he from that day placed confidence in him, 
and said, “ I have sown good seed, 1 shall lose nothing by it ! ” 
His nephews had no equal in bravely and liberality. All the 
nobles and soldiers of Sikandar were well satisfied ; each of his 
chiefs was appointed to the government of a district, and it was 
his especial desire to gain the goodwill and affections of the 
body of the people. For the sake of his officers and troops, 
he put an end to war and disputes with the other monarchs and 
nobles of the period, and closed the road of contention and strife. 
He contented himself with the territory bequeathed him by his 
father, and passed the whole of his life in the greatest safety and 

* [Oa this subject the WdkV&t-i Mushtdhi says, “ Miau Bhhdh succeeded to the late 
Khawhs Kh&.n, and was confirmed in the dignity. He used to associate with learned 
men, and the great men of the age assembled round him. He got together fine 
caligraphists and learned men, and employed them in writing hooks upon every 
science. He brought (books) from Khurfisan, and gave them to learned and good 
men. "Writers were continually engaged in this work. He assembled the physicians of 
Hind and Khurfisfin, and collecting hooks upon the science of Medicine, he had a 
selection made. The hook so compiled received the name of Tibi.i Sikandari, and 
there is no work of greater authority in India.’’] 
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revenue readied eleven lacs, and Malik Bahlim again sent to tell 
His Majesty, who ordered him to keep it. In the third year he 
collected fifteen lacs, and again sent information to the King, who 
replied, “ The/ayir is yours, as is also all the money it pro- 
duces ; why, therefore, are you always mentioning the subject to 
me ? ” Marvellous was the integrity of the Khans of that 
period, and the magnanimity and benevolence of the monarch of 
the age. 

So great was Sultdn Sikandar’s justice, that no man could even 
look sternly at another. His mldl, Daryd Khan Lohani, was 
directed to remain all day, until the first watch of the night, on 
the seat of justice ; the Kd%i with twelve of the ’Ulama were 
always present within the King’s own palace. All cases brought 
before the court of law were tried before these twelve wise men, 
who decided them and wrote decisions, of the nature of which the 
Sultan received immediate information. Certain young slaves 
were specially appointed for this service, and from morning until 
the close of the sitting, reports of everything that occurred in 
court were brought to His Majesty the instant it happened. 

One day a saiyid from the district of Ardal, which is twenty 
or thirty Tios from Panna on the Agra side, sought redress, because 
Mian Malik, jdcjtrddr of jmrgana, had resumed his land, 
and withheld it from him. The Sultan commanded Mian Bhua^ 
to inquire into the matter, and make known who was in the right. 
This dispute lasted two months ; after which period the Sultau 
asked, “ What has happened to you, that you cannot settle this 
affair ? Until it is answered let no one leave the court to-day. 
Mian Malik, and the icazir’s diicdn, and the ’ Ulamd, discussed the 
matter until the third watch of the night, and accounts of what 
they were doing were constantly sent to the Sultdn, until the 
case was determined, and the right discovered to be on the saiyal s 
side, who had been oppressed. The Sultan directed Midu Malik 
to bo asked why he had disobeyed the Sultan’s orders by tyrau 
nizing over the weak, and resuming wazdif and imldk tenures, 

1 [The “Mihn Bhiidh” of the Wdki‘dt-% 
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wHcli lie liad expressly reserved in all jdg'ir grants. Midn 
Malik being ashamed Imng down his head, and said : “ I have 
committed a fault.” He was then obliged to repeat this three 
times, “ Malik is guilty and a tyrant, and the saiyid is an 
oppressed person.” When he had said this three times, the 
Sultdn said, You have been disgraced in the hall of justice, and 
that is your punishment.” He then had hisyd^h’ taken from 
him, and he never received another as long as he lived. 

An account of certain other events which occurred during the year 
of Sis Majesty’s accession. 

In the first year of his reign Sultan Sikandar had a design 
of conquering Baydna,^ which task he effected, like a mighty] d 
monarch, in a very short time, and then returned speedily to Dehli. 
On the third day after his arrival, he was playing at chaugdn. 
Whilst he was in the chaugdn ground, news was brought from 
Jaunptir that Barbak Shah was coming from that city witl' a 
numerous army. Sultan Sikandar sent Isma’il Khdn Lohdni to 
Barbak Shah at Jaunpur, to make pacific overtures, and then 
started after him in person, in the direction of Kampila and 
Patiali. ’fs^, Khan, the governor of that district came forth to 
oppose him. When both parties were engaged, ’fsa Khdn 
received a wound, from the effects of which he died in a few days.® 

Sultan Sikandar advanced thence towards Bdrbak Shah, who 
also had collected his troops and prepared to encounter him, 
leaving Jaunpur for that purpose. Both sides met and engaged.^ 
During the fight, a holy kalandar appeared, who seized Sultan 

1 Nia’matu-lla, in his MahJizan-i Afghani, says nothing of this expedition to Bayhna, 
hnt informs ns that his first expedition was against Eapri on the Jnmna (MS., p. 96), 
where ’Alam Kh&n, his brother, had fortified himself, hnt afterwards fled to ’All 
Khan and Thtfir Khhn Lodi at PatiSdi. E’apri was made over to Kh&n-kh&.n&.n 
Lohfini ; and the Sulthn then went to Ethwa, where he passed the rainy season. 

He bestowed Etiwa upon 'Alam Khfin, in order to detach him from the interests of 
their nephew ’Azam Hnmayiin. Efii Kishan received Patifili as a reward for deserting 
the canse of Bhrhak Shhh. 

® ’rsfi Khhn was SikandaPs fousin, and had strongly opposed his succession to the 
throne. The TdbaMt-i Alcbari tells us that this expedition preceded that to Eapri. 

® Near Kananj, we are informed by Nia’matu-lla. 
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Sikandar’s hand, and said, “ The victory is with thee ! ” The 
Sultan withdrew his hand with an expression of disgust. The 
danoesh said, “ I give you a glad omen, and the joyful tidings 
of success I Why do you withdraw your hand?” The Sultan 
said, “When there is strife between two^ parties of the religion of 
Islam, you ought not to side with one, but to say that the victory 
will remain with those whose success will produce the greatest 
benefit to religion, and you ought to solicit the Almighty to grant 
victory to him who will treat the servants of the Lord best ! ” 
After a fierce battle, Barbak Shdh’s army was defeated, and he 
fled thence to Badaun, to which place he was pursued by Sultan 
Sikandar, who besieged him there.^ Barbak Shah excused him- 
self and submitted, and Sultan Sikandar conciliated him, and 
took him to Jaunpur, where he seated him again on the throne 
of the Eastern monarchy as before; but he distributed the 
parganas of the Jaunpur country amongst his nobles, and left 
governors of his own everywhere; he also appointed men of 
trust to remain with Barbak Shah. Thence he went to Kalpi, 
which place he resumed from his nephew ’Azam Humayun, and 
bestowed it upon Mahmud Khan Lodi. He then advanced for 
the purpose of securing possession of the countries and districts 
belonging to Bayana.^ After seizing the whole of that territory, 
he returned in a short time to Dehli. 

' A curious anecdote is related respecting this action. Barbak and his general 
Kiila Pabar drew out in order of battle to meet bis brother, and an action ensued in 
wbicb Kala Pabar was taken prisoner. Sikandar Lodi, on seeing him, alighted from 
his horse, and embracing him, said he esteemed him as his father, and begged ho 
would look on him as his son. Kala Pahar, overcome by this unexpected honour, 
replied, that except his life, he had nothing to offer in return, and trusted that be 
might be employed, and have an opportunity of evincing his gratitude. Ho was 
accordingly mounted on one of the King’s own horses, and instantly led a charge o 
cavalry against the party whose cause he had before espoused, which in a great measure 
led to the King’s snccess. The troops of Bhrbak seeing Kala Pahar charging them, am 
imagining that all his division had also gone over to the enemy, took to flight. Prince 
Bhrbak himself displayed great gallantry, but fled to Badhun on being deserted by 
his troops. His son Mubhrak Khhn was made prisoner, and Sikandar pursued liis 

brother to Badhtin. , <• d > 

- Some other intermediate events will bo found among the Extracts from tue 

Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi. 
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On tlie tliird day after liis arrival, lie was again playing at 
chaugdn, and was standing with the bat in his hand, intending 
to proceed with the game, when news arrived that the zaminddrs 
of the district of Jaunpur, led by a Hindu named Juga,^ and 
numbering nearly 100,000 men, horse and foot, had attacked 
and defeated Mubarak Khan Lohdni, and slain his brother, and 
that Mubarak Khan had been seized by Mulla Khan at the ferry 
of Illahabas, which at that time was called Py%, and that 
Barbak Shah, learning how powerful these people were, had 
gone to Mian Muhammad Farmuli, nicknamed “ the Black 
Mountain,” at Darydbad. 

When Sultan Sikandar heard of these events, he threw down 
the chaugdn bat, and went from the field to Khan Jahan Lodi, 
and told him all that happened, at the same time asking what 
he ought to do. Khan Jahdu said, “ Food is just ready, eat a 
little of it as a good omen, and then set out for Jaunpur.” The 
King replied : “ I will eat after the first stage.” On quitting 
Khan Jahan’s house, he went to the royal palace; and then 
causing the scarlet tents to be pitched, he proceeded with such 
celerity, that he came up with Juga on the tenth day. When 
he encamped near the water of Kudi, a scout brought informa- 
tion concerning the rebel army. The Sultan asked how many 
kos Jugd was from this place, and he was told that he was near 
at hand. On this, the Sultan ordered an immediate attack ; 
some of the chief nobles recommended waiting until the arrival 

O 

of the army, and the Sultdn inquired how many troops had kept 
pace with him. The Bakhshi answered that there were only 500 
horsemen. He said, “ The fortune of IsHm is in the ascendant ; 
these men will suffice.” He then repeated the Fdtiha-i F’hair, 
and mounted his horse. After proceeding a short distance, 
another messenger arrived, from whom the King inquired how 
far Juga was off He answered, “Not more than three kos.” 
The King asked what force he had with him ? The man replied, 

1 It will be seen from tbe Extracts from the Tdrtkh-i Khdn-Jahdn Zodi, that he 
must have been the leader of the Bachgoti Eajputs. 
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300,000 foot and 15,000 liorso. The Sultdu said, “ Has he re- 
ceived intelligcnco of my coming?” He answered, “Notas yet.” 

The Sultdn directed those who were with liim to advance 
with all possible speed, saying, “ If he does not seek safety in 
flight, by God’s favour ho will fall into my hands.” They 
advanced quietly two Jeos farther ; when they were only one kos 
distant from the enemy, another sjjy came to toll His Majesty 
that Juga and tho other rascals, having just heard of the Sultan’s 
coming, had run away and taken nothing away with them. The 
Sultan said, “ If he had remained after being told, he would 
have seen what ho would have seen.” The King, on arriving at 
Juga 3 tent, found even his clothes lying there ; for the dread of 
His Majesty caused tho assembly of the rebels to disperse, and 
much booty fell into tho hands of the victorious army. Sultdn 
Sikandar followed him as far as the fort of Jund,^ where Sultan 
Husain Shark! was, and with him the Hindu Juga took refuge. 

Sultan Sikandar encamped at a short distance from the fort, 
and wrote thus to Sultan Husain, “ You are in the place of my 
uncle ; all that happened between you and Sultan Bahlol has 
passed. I bear no enmity to you, and would treat you with 
respect j may this fort and land which you have taken possession 
of always belong to you. I have come hither to punish and 
chastise the rebel Jugd j if you undertake his chastisement 
yourself, so much the better! If not, turn him out, that I 
may give him the punishment he merits j he is an infidel, and 
I am therefore convinced that you will not side with him. 
When this reached Sultan Husain Shark!, he sent one of his 
chief nobles, M!r Saiyid Khan, as an ambassador to Sultan 
Sikandar with this answer, “ Jugd is my servant, and thy father 
Bahlol was a soldier ; I fought with him sword in hand ! You 
are a silly child, and if you are guilty of any folly, I 
strike you with my shoe instead of my sword.” When Sultan 
Sikandar had heard these words, he said, “ At first, I styled 
him my uncle, and I still adhere to that piece of civility. I 

^ Var. Jamiind. 
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desire to punish the infidel ; if he assists him, I shall then bo 
obliged to act. I have never boasted, and all Musuhnans know 
it. With the blessing of God, the mouth that has uttered the 
word shoe, will itself bo stricken with a shoo.” 

Sultan Sikandar said to Miran Saiyid Khan, “ You are 
children of tho Prophet (on whom bo tho mercy of God !), why 
do you not teach him to bo reasonable, since ho will afterwards 
have cause to repent?” Miran answered, “I am his servitor; 
what he chooses is my choice.” Sultan Sikandar said, “ Fortune 
and Sense are tho seiwants of each other ; whosoever suffers a 
change of fortune, also loses his sense ! you are excused. To- 
morrow, please God, after his flight, when you come a captive 
before me, I will cause you to recollect what I have said ; but 
it will be bettor that you should understand at once all I have 
said to you.” After speaking thus, ho gave Saiyid Khan per- 
mission to depart, and went to consult with liis nobles ; they all 
advised war, and after repeating the Fdtiha, went to their places. 
Whilst all the great chiefs were present Sultan Sikandar had 
said, “You acted for Sultan Bahlol, as was proper for brethren 
and faithful subjects to do ; in this affair of mine, I am certain 
you will not fail to do your best for me.” 

On the following day, when both armies were ranged in order 
of battle, the skirmishers consisted of men of the Lodi and 
Sahu-ldiail tribes, whilst tho men of the Farmuli tribe were 
stationed on the risht and left. The Sarwdnis were in the rear 
of the force, ’irmar Khdn Sarwani, one of the bravest men of 
the time, commanded the vanguard of the army. Sultan 
Sikandar was mounted on an elephant, in order that he might 
behold the enemy’s forces ; and while he was encouraging his 
men, suddenly his eye fell on the fort of Jund; and he ex- 
claimed, “ la this the citadel which has made him so proud? I 
will yet forbear, if he will understand his position.” But shortly 
after, Sultdn Husain brought forth his army from the fort, and 
attacked the advanced troops of the force. In a brief space of 
time, after the commencement of the encounter, and after a short 
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contest, Sultan Husain fled, and 2>Ifnin Saijid Khun, who had 
acted as ainl)assador, was, with other nobles, taken prisoner, and 
brought with dingnice boforo Sultan Sikandar, AVJicn the Sultan 
beheld him, and saw that ho was bare-headed and on foot, he 
turned his face away from Jiiin, and said, “Givo him a turban, 
and bring him mounted on a horse into my presence.” When this 
was done as had been ordered, the Sultan said to Mirau Saiyid 
Khan and the other ohiets, “ May mercy bo with you, since you 
have shown the utmost fidelity in this matter. As your master 
was V()id of sense, wiiat could you do ? How, set your minds at 
ease.” He gave two curtains, one tent, and a canopy sup- 
ported on four poles, two horses, ten camels, and a bed and its 
appurtenance'!, to each of the chiefs of Sultan Husain who had 
been captured. When the tents had been erected, ho oi'dered 
that the chiefs should bo conducted to him. 

When Sultan Sharki had fled after his defeat at Jiiud, 
I\lubarak Khan Lohuiu retpicstod permission to pursue him. 
The King ordered inquiries to bo made regarding the direc- 
tion he had taken. Mubarak Khan stated that some of his 
men who had been despatched by liim for the purpose of 
inquiry, wore aware of tijo direction of his flight. Upon this 
tho King commanded him to wait until the men wdio had also 
been sent by himself should return with information. Again 
IMubarak Khan spoke, and said, “ Peace bo with the monarch 
of tho universe ! Del.a}'' is not good.” The King answered, 

“ He hath not fled from jmu, but from the wrath of God ; he 
is tho same Sultan Husain who routed you at the ferry of 
Kunjh. That Deity who has smitten him to the ground, and 
raised you from it by giving you success, still watches over 
his affairs. Boast not, but have patience. Sultan Husain’s pride 
lias reduced him to his present condition.” These words were 
spoken by Sultan Sikandar at the early age of eighteen or nine- 
teen years. He who gives without asking, had endowed him 
with wonderful meekness and forbearance. 

Sultan Husain fled towards Bihar, and Sultan Sikandar went 
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to Jaunpur; and leaving there Barbak Shah, the Sultan took 
his departure to Oudh, where he spent nearly a month in hunting 
and amusino- kimself. About this time, fresh news arrived to 
the effect that Barbak Shdh, on account of the superior force of 
the zaminddrs, was unable to hold Jaunpur. Sultan Sikandar 
commanded that Muhammad FarmuU, ’Azam Humayun, and the 
Khan-khanan Lohdni should go to Jaunpur by the road of Oudh,^ 
whilst Mubarak Khan Lohani should proceed through Karra, 
for the purpose of making Bdrbak Shah prisoner and sending 
him to Court. He was accordingly seized and brought before the 
King, after which he was given in charge to Haibat Kh4u 
Sarwani and ’Umar Khdn. The Sultan then proceeded to the 
fort of Chunar, with the intention of chastising the rebels cf that 
district. When the Sultan’s army arrived there, the Raja, after 
a slight resistance, thought fit to fly; during his flight, this 
fugitive Rajd, by name Bhed, went to hell. His Majesty desired 
to advance farther, but opium and poppy-heads had become 
excessively dear, and he had lost many of the horses used during 
this expedition; in fact, each man possessing a stable of 100 
horses had lost ninety. Sultan Sikandar halted some months at 
Jaunpur to recruit his army.^ * ^ 

During Sultan Sikandar’s stay at Jaunpur, his army became 
totally disorganized, and the zammddrs of that place wrote to 
Sultan Husain, saying, “ Since no horses are left in Sikandar’s 
army, and there is no cavalry to oppose you, you ought to take 
advantage of so favourable an opportunity.” Sultan Husain 
accordingly advanced against Sultan Sikandar with a vast force 
and 100 elephants. The latter, perceiving the unprepared state of 
his troops, sent the Khau-kh4nan to SMbahan to persuade him 
to join him. When the enemy were thirteen Jtos off, Sultan 

^ A'hmadT&dgtr (MS., p. 38) represents tliat, stiortly after this unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, he returned to Dehli, whence, at the close of the rains, he moved with au army 
against MMw&, where Sulttin Mahmiid made his submission, and agreed to pay au 
annual tribute of several elephants besides cash. He adds, “ In short, from Jal&l* 
&,b&.d, near Edbul, to Mfi-ndh, and from Hdipur to Patn&, the coin was struck and 
prayers pronounced in his name, having no rival or partner in the realm. He passed 
his time in pleasure and festivity at Dehli, the centre of his Empire.” 
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SikandcH’, notwitlistanding the condition of his army, proceeded 
against Sultan Husain. Meanwhile, Salbahan also arrived with 
his troops to the assistance of Sultan -Sikandar. After a contest 
between the two parties, Sultan Husain was defeated and pursued 
by Sultan Sikandar as far as Bihar, where he received intimation 
that Sultan Husain had gone to Kahal-gdnw, in the country 
of Lakhnauti.^ The province of Bihar fell into the hands of 
Sikandar, and after establishing his oflScers in that territory, he 
went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Shaikh Sharafu-d din 
Yahya, of Munir, and having caused the fakirs and dwellers of 
that place to rejoice, he anived at Patnd. About this time, 
Khan Jahan, one of his chief nobles, yielded up his life into the 
hands of the angel of death, and his eldest sou Ahmad Khan 
was distinguished by the title of 'Azam Humayun. / 

His Majesty having issued orders for his troops to assemble 
again, he marched against the King of Bengal, by name Sultan 
’Alau-d din, who sent his own son with a strong army to oppose 
him. When the hostile parties approached each other, proposals 
of peace were made, and it was agreed that neither party should 
injure the other’s possessions, and that ’Aldu-d din should deny 
refuge to any of Sikandar’s enemies. Sultan Sikandar retuvned 
thence to Darweshpiir, where he stayed some months, and as- 
signed that district to ’Azam Plumayun. At this period grain 
became very dear, and to relieve the people he released them 
throughout all his dominion from furnishing the usual zakui of 
corn, and issued orders for its abolition. Krom that time it was 
forbidden, until the reign of the Khalifa of the ago, Ki»a 
J ahangir. 

From that place Sultan Sikandar appointed a largo force to 
proceed against the Edja of Bhata,- which he ibllowec} in person. 

' The nature and order of these events aro very differently related in the Jer/.W-* 
Khdn~Jahdn Lodi, 

2 This is a very difficult name to restore, and none of the original anthers have 
given it correctly, ringing the changes upon Patna, Panira, and Th.itta. 

Briggs (vol. i., p. 573) has “Salivahn Jlfiji of Punua." Dr. Dorn (p. 50) h-J 
“ Sffibahen ” and “Panua." The real name of this tract is “ Bhata,” or ” Jlhat-UhoM, 
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Previous to this, the Sultan had demanded the Raja's daughter, 
but he refused to give her to the King, who, to avenge himself 
for this old grievance, now invaded his country, and entirely 
destroyed all signs of cultivation. His most valiant soldiers 
showed their courage at the fort of Bdudhvi, the strongest castle 
of that district, and Sultan Sikandar having utterly devastated 
and ruined the whole of that territory, went back to Jauupur, 
where no foe remained. He tlience directed his course towards 
Sambhal, where he abode during four years, during which time 
he was chiefly employed in pageants and festivities.^ * * y' 

Whilst Sultdn Sikandar was staying in the district of Sambhal, 
he passed most of his time in playing at chmigdn. One day, 
when the Sultan went forth to amuse himself at chaugdn, the 
bat of Darya Khan Sarwdni struck Sulaim^n's head and broke 
it. This caused a quarrel amongst them. Khizr, Sulaiman's 
brother, to avenge his brother, seized the bat and struck Haibat 
Khan’s head, so that there arose a great tumult and uproar. 
The Khan-khanan consoled Haibat Khdn, and took him home, 
fllie Sultan quitted the field, and returned to the palace. Pour 
.days after he again went to play at cJiaugdn. In the middle of the 
froad he found Shams Khan, a relative of Haibat Khan, standing 
[furiously enraged ; who, when he saw Khizr, Sulaiman’s brother, 
struck him over the head with the bat. For this, Shams Khan 
was severely beaten by order of the ICing, who then turned back 
home. After this he became suspicious of the Afghan chiefs.^ 

or simply “ Ghor^,” as it is entered in tlie Ain-i Altbari without specification of 
parganas. Here the mention of the fort of Bfindbfi, now better known as Bandrigarh, 
leaves us no room to doubt what country is meant j but in many other passages, as 
noticed elsewhere, we are frequently left- in great perplexity. Firishta assigns this 
expeditiou to the year 904 H. — [See Glossary, vol. ii., p. 164.] 

^ The Mahhzan-i Afghani (MS., p. 104) tells us that it was in the year 905 h. 
that he went to Sambhal and remained four years, as he found the climate agree with 
him, and game was plentiful. 

* It is hinted elsewhere, that this disaffection arose from many Afghhn chiefs 
having taken offence at the rigid inspection of Muhammad Khan Lodi’s accounts 
during his administration of Jaunpfir, and from the King’s having demanded the 
balance from him, when a great defalcation was discovered. This is probable and 
characteristic, as a common partnership in roguery makes even Afghfins wondrous 
sympathetic. 
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Certain loyal iiobk.-j were in the habit of koepiiitj guard over Ilis 
Maje.^ty every Jiigiit; but twenty-two individuals of rank and 
name conspired tog'ether, and formed tn'acliorous and malicious 
(le.iigns. ’I'Jiey proposed to raise Prince Path Khan, the son of 
Sultan Ijahbd, to the throne, and mutually swore to eflect this. 
TJje afon's.iitl Prince related tiio circumstance to Shaikh Taha 
and to his own mother, and made known the names of the 
conspirators. Sh.aikli Tahii ami the Prince’s mother, by means 
of gooil advice, dissn.uled the Ik’ince from cimairintr liimselfin the 
plot; and it was agreed that be .should take the list of names to 
the King, and thus cle.mse his skirt from the accusation of rebel- 
lion. II e <liil so, and gave Sultan Sikaudar ijiformatiou of the 
evil intentions of those people. The King, with the aid of his 
iniui.-'ters, ferreted them out, exiled them to dillercnt parts ofjhis 
dominions, ami thus put an end to their seditious designs. i 
It i.s rclatotl in the Ahbar iShiihiy that there came a Brahnuuii,^ 
hy name Laudhan, who dwelt iji the village of Kanor, who I ad 
one d.ay asserted in the presence of ilusulmaus that Islam v as 
truei as was also In’s own religion. This spoecli of his was iioiswl 
abroad, and came to the cars of the Kiizi Plyara anc| 
Sli.'iikh Jkuir, wlio resided at Lakhiiautj, '^axo/aticas wliich didj 
not coincide respecting tlie merits of the case. Conscqiientlyj 
’Azam JIunuiyun, the governor of that district, sent thej' 
Brahman, the Kuzi, and Shaikh Badr, all three into the King’s 
presence at Sambhal. Sultan Sikandar took great pleasure in 
disputations on religious questions, and on this occasion 
summoned all the wise men of note from every quarter. Mulla 
’Abdu-lla, the son of Giulia Ilahdad, Saiyid ACuhammad, and 
Mian Kadan, from Dehli, all the JfiiUds in short of his empire, 
were summoned to Sambhal, and the assembly of the learned 
wJio were alwaj's attached to the stirrup of His Majesty were 
also present oii this occasion. After investigating the matter, 
the ’ Ulamd determined that ho should be imprisoned and con- 

1 Professor IT. n. Wilson surmises that ho was a disciple of Eabir.— See AsiaM 
Researches, vol. ivi., p. 55. 
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verted to Muliammadanism, or suffer death, and, since the 
Brdhraan refused to apostatize, he was accordingly put to death 
by the decree of the ’ Ulamd. The Sultan, after rewarding the 
learned casuists, gave them permission to depart. 

In that year, the Sultan sent Khawas Khan to take possession 
of the fort of Dhulpur. The Raja of that place advanced to 
give battle, and daily fighting took place. ^ The instant His 
Majesty heard of the firm countenance shown by the mi of 
Dhulpur in opposing the royal army, he went there in person ; 
but on his arrival near Dhulpur, the rd^ made up his mind to 
fly without fighting ; and, after leaving a body of his retainers in 
the fort, he went to Gwalior. Those Hindus who remained in 
the fort, finding themselves unable to maintain their position, 
quitted the fort at midnight and fled, and Sultdn Sikandar ^ 
entered the place at sunrise. He offered up suitable thanksgivings 
for his success, and the royal troops spoiled and plundered in all , 
directions, rooting up all the trees of the gardens which shaded 
Dhulpur to the distance of seven Aos. Sultan Sikandar stayed 
there during one month, erected a mosque on the site of an idol 
temple, and then set off towards Agra. When he arrived at that 
seat of government, he allowed all the chiefs to depart to their 
jdgirs. About this period, on Sunday the 3rd of Safar, 911 H. 
(July, 1505 A.D.), a dreadful earthquake occurred at Agra, the 
very hills trembled, and large and substantial buildings were 
utterly destroyed. The living thought that the day of judg- 
ment had arrived, and the dead that their resurrection was at 
hand. A poet has written some verses on the subject of this 
earthquake ; this is one of them : 

“ In 911 an earthquake rendered the Agra territory a desert.” 

Such an earthquake had never been witnessed in Hindustan. 
From the days of Adam to the time of Sultan Sikandar, no 
one could remember a similar one ; and from that period earth- 

^ The Extracts from the Tdrlkh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi will show that several events, 
hoth before and after the capture of Dhfilpiir, have been omitted from the Tdrikh-i 
JDdudi. 
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quakes have boon frequent iu Plind. Sultdn Sikandar passed 
the rainy season of that year at Agra. After the rising of the 
star Canopus, he assembled his army, and set forth to take 
possession of G-wdlior and the temtories belonging to it. In a 
short spaco of time he took most of the G-wdlior districts ; and 
after building mosques in the places of idol-temples, returned 
towards Agra. But the troops were much harassed by the 
narrowness and unevenness of the roads, and at one spot where 
he was compelled to halt, in order to admit of the people passing 
at their leisure, the want of water was so severely felt, that, both 
on that account, and the crowding together and jostling of a vast 
number of cattle, many people perished. It is said, that on that 
day a jar of water sold for fifteen ianicas. Some people, when in 
their excessive thirst they found water, drank to such an extent 
that they died, whilst others expired from the want of it. They 
were counted by order of the Sultdn, and found to number 800 
persons. 

Sultan Sikandar, after the lapse of two years, in 913 a.h. 
(1507 A.D.), wrote a farmdn to Jalal Khan, the governor of Ealpi, 
directing him to take possession of the fort of Narwar, and to as- 
semble his troops and besiege it with all possible expedition. It 
was the custom of Sultan Sikandar, whenever he appointed an 
army to proceed on a distant expedition, to send daily twofamdm 
to it ; one used to arrive in the morning, directing the troops to 
march and to halt at a certain place indicated j towards evening 
another used to arrive, pointing out what they were to do where 
they were encamped. When the army was at a distance of even 
500 kos, this rule was never inft’inged, and post-horses (dak- 
chmki) were always kept ready at each sardi. Jalal Khan Lodi, 
by the Sultan’s command, besieged Narwar, where Sult^ii 
Sikandar also joined him with great expedition. On the second 
day the King rode forth to see the strength of the besieged 
fortress, and the operations carrying on against it. Jalal Khan 
divided his men into three divisions, and placed them in the 
King’s way, that he might be satisfied with the appearance of his 
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troops ; one division of foot, another of horsemen, a third of 
elephants. Sultan Sikandar inspected them, and was not a little 
astonished at their numbers. He consequently made up his 
mind gradually to subvert the power of Jalal Khan, and remove 
him from his government. The siege of the fort was protracted 
for one year; it was no less than eight kos in length. Men were 
daily slain on either side. After the time above mentioned, the 
defenders of the place were compelled, by the want of water and 
scarcity of grain, to ask for mercy, and they were allowed to go 
forth with their property ; but the Sultan destroyed their idol- 
temples, and erected mosques on their sites. He then appointed 
stipends and pensions for the learned and pious who dwelt at 
Narwar, and gave them dwellings there. He remained six 
months encamped below the fort. 

The Sultan having satisfied himself that the citadel of 
Karwar was a very formidable stronghold, one that could not 
be retaken if it fell into the hands of an enemy, he raised 
another fortified wall all round it, so as effectually to preserve 
it from the attempts of a foe. And having thus freed his 
mind from the apprehension of danger, he turned his face 
towards the fort of Agra.^ On his return march, Nia’mat 

The Tdrikli-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 123) informs us that he left Narwar 
on the 28th Sha’bhn, 91-1 h. (Dec. 1508 a.d.). The events of the two following 
years will he found recorded in the Extracts from that work. But between 917 
and his death in 923 (1517 a.d.), we have no information of his movements, 
if we except the following passage, taken from Briggs’ Pirishta, vol. i., p. 583 : — 
“At this time Buhjat Kh5.n, governor of Ghanderf, on the part of the King of 
Mklwii, perceiving the imbecility of his master, Sulthn Mahmiid, made overtmres 
to place himself under the Deldi government. Sikandar Lodi accordingly deputed 
Imudu-1 Mulk to assist Buhjat Khhn in his revolt; soon after which, the King 
issued a proclamation, announcing the acquisition of Chanderi to his dominions. 
Deeming it desirable, also, to make some alterations among the public officers 
of that province, the King deputed Saiyid Khkn Lodi, Shaikh Jamkl Parmulf, 
and llai Ugar Sin Kachhwaha, together with Kliizr Khan and KhwSja Ahmad, to 
proceed to Chanderi; and these officers succeeded in occup}’ing effectually that 
district for the government of Dehli. Muhammad Kh5n, the Prince of Malwa, 
although considered ostensibly the chief of Chanderi, was, in fact, dispossessed of all 
authority, and confined to the city, while the supremacy of Buhjat Kh-in, the Malwfi 
governor, being usurped by the Dehli officers, he left his government and came to 
Court. At this period, the King having reason to suspect the conduct of Husain 
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Kh'dtun, tlio consort of Kutb Khan, Sultan Bahlol’s cousin, 
arrived, in company with Prince Jalal Klidn, in the camp 
ot Sultan Sikandar, who went to visit them, and tried to gain 
their good-will. Some days after, he appointed the saricdr of 
Kalpi to ho the Prince’s Jdgir, and at the lime of his departure 
favoured him with a present of 120 horses and fifteen elephants, 
together with dresses of honour and ready money ; he then dis- 
missed the Prince and Kliatun, and directed them to proceed 
to Kalpi, after Avhich he continued his route in the direction 
of A^o;ra. 

During his reign everything was cheap, and safety and 
security prevailed. Ho w'as husied with affairs from day- 
break until evening and sleeping time. During his reign 
the hand of oppression was not stretched out over the zanun- 
ddrs of Plind, and all obeyed and submitted to him. The 
reign of Sikandar was an extraordinary one, and the people of 
that ago were born under a fortunate star to possess such a 
ruler as the Sultdn. 

Upon every nation of which God approves 
He bestows a virtuous ruler. 

If Ho desires to render a land desolate, 

He places it in the grasp of a tyrant.” 


KhCin Famuli, ndib of Salifiran, he deputed Haji Sarang, vrith some ti'oops, iuto that 
quarter, with orders to gain over the ndib’s troops, and to seize his person. Hassni 
Khan became acquainted with the King’s intentions ; and contriving his escape, 
sought an asylum with ’.lUau-d din Shah Ptirbi, King of Bengal. In the year 922, 
’All Khan Kagori, governor of Snisapor, entered into a plot with the Prince Daula 
Khhn of Jlblwh, governor of Eantambhor, who promised to deliver that fortress o 
the King of Dehli, if he should como in person to take possession. Sikandar Lo i, 
overjoyed at this intelligence, proceeded towards Bay ana, to which place the 
of Eantambhor came to meet him, and was honourably received; but Ali 
Nagorf, disappointeil in the attainment of some objects on which he had calcu a e 
as a reward for bringing this affair to bear, resolved to prevent its acoomplis men , 
and used his influence with the governor to retract his promise. The King, 
taining the time cause of this change, disgraced ’Ali Kagori and deprived ° 
government ot Snisapor, which he conferred on bis brother, Abii Bakr; and i an 
Lodi was obliged to return to A'gra without obtaining possession of Eantam or. 

From the Malwh history it appears that these proceedings of Bnhjat^ a^inn- 
cuiTed between 918 and 921 h. ; but Chanderl, though temporarily ^ (Jf 

this interval, was not at that time permanently incorporated in the 
Dehll. 
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The death of Sultan Sikandar. 

As men live not eternally, and as no confidence can be placed 
in earthly possessions, at this time the Sultfin fell ill. It is said 
the origin of his disease ■was this. One day Haji ’Abdu-1 Wahab 
said to Sultan Sikandar, “ You are a Musuhnan monarch, and 
yet ^Year no beard ; it is contrary to the institutions of Islam, 
and particularly improper in a king,” Sultdn Sikandar replied, 
“ I intend -svearing one ; and if it please the Most High, I -will do 
so.” His excellency Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab said : 

“ In doing 'what is right make no delay.” ’ 

The Sultan said, “ My beard is thin ; if I allow it to grow, 
it will look ill, and men will scoff at me, and will be thus 
guilty of sin. I do not desire that Musulmdns should com- 
mit sin, especially when I am the cause.” Hajr 'Abdu-1 
Wahab answered, “I will pass my hand over your face, and 
if it please God, your beard will become a fine one ; all other- 
beards will salute it, and who will dare laugh at it then?” 
Sultan Sikandar hung down his head, and made no reply. 
The Hajr said, “0 King of the Universe, I speak what is 
right in your presence, why do you not answer ? ” The Sultan 
said, When my pir, or spiritual guide, orders me, I will wear- 
one.” “Who is your^jh'.^” returned the Haji. “He is a 
man,” said the Sultan, “ who occasionally comes to see me. He 
resides in the jungle of Manga Sassu, in the of Jalesar.” 

Haji ’Abdu-l Wahab said; “ Does he wear a beard?” “ No,” 
replied the King. The Haji said, “ When I see him I will con- 
vince him that he is in the wrong ; you pay speedy attention to 
this.” The Sultan gave no answer, but turned away from the 
Haji, and closed his lips with the seal of silence. The Hajr 
arose and left the assembly, repeating the saldm aJaik. The 
Sultan said, after the Hajr’s departure, “ The Shaikh mistakes 
his position in reading me lectures ; and presumes upon the 
favour which I show him. He thinks that the people who present 
themselves before him and kiss his feet do it of themselves. He 
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cannot understand this, that were I to cause any one of my 
slaves to sit down on a litter, and command all the nobles to 
place it on their shoulders, they yould do so without hesitation.” 
Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Jalal, the son of Saiyid Ahmad, was present 
when this occurred, and he reported this speech to Haji ’Abdu-l 
Wahab. The Haji placed his hand on ’Abdu-l Jalal’s shoulder, 
and said, “ This speech of his, in which he compares me, a de- 
scendant of the prophet, with one of his own slaves, will one day, 
please God, stick in his throat, rest assured of that.”^ The Haji 
left Agra and went to Dehli, without taking leave of the King ; 
and a short time after his departure, Sultan Sikandar was taken 
ill with a disease of the throat, which daily became worse. 

The Sultan perceived the alteration in his health, and asked 
Shaikh Ladan D'anishmand, who acted as his imdm^ what was 
the expiation of these sins — the omission of prayer and fasting, 
the shaving the beard, drinking wine, and cutting ,off men’s 
noses and ears, and requested him to write his opinion and 
send it. Shaikh Ladan wrote it in detail, and sent it to the 
Sultan, who commanded the historiographers {tvdhi’-navis) to 
search in the histories of his reign, fz’om its very commencement, 
for any record of the commission by His Majesty of any sins 
of these descriptions, and after taking an account of their fre- 
quency and degree, to draw up, with Shaikh Ladan’s assistance, 
a careful estimate as to how much gold he was required to give 
in order to make proper atonement for these transgressions. 
Shaikh Lddan made the necessary researches, and informed tlie 
Sultdn, who ordered the treasurer to give to the 'Ularnd such 
gold as did not belong to the public treasury. The ’Ulania 
were astonished, and said to the treasurer, “ How was this sum, 
kept apart from the public treasury, acquired ? ” The treasurer 
replied, “ The neighbouring sovereigns were in the habit of send- 
ing rarities to the Sultan, and some of the nobles used to send 

1 Eizku-lla krusbtkki (MS., p. 53) and Abmad Tkdgkr (MS., p. 108), ybo report 
the same anecdote, make the meaning plainer than it is in the Tdrikh-i Ddud'i, w nc i 
is ohsoure in this passage. 
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presents along with their petitions. An account of these was 
made yearly, and presented to the King, who directed that the 
sums realized by them should be kept separate, in order that the 
money might be made use of at his pleasure. This day he 
has commanded these reserved funds to be expended.” Upon 
hearing this, the whole of the ’ Ulamd began to praise and extol 
his virtues.^ 

Sultan Sikandar became weaker every day, but his zeal stimu- 
lated him to continue the discharge of the duties of the empire. 
However, by degrees, his illuess arrived at such a pitch that his 
throat would allow him neither to swallow food nor to drink, and 
the passage of his breath was stopped. His death took place on 
Sunday, the 7th Zi-1 ka’da, a.h. 923- (November, 1517 a.d.). 

“ Sikandar, King of the seven climes, has ceased to exist, 

And no one resembling Sikandar has survived him.” 

The length of the reign of that illustrious monarch was 
twenty-eight years and five months. 

“ The world belongs to God, who is ’One and Almighty.” 

An account of certain of Sikandar’ s chief nobles? 

There were many of the chiefs of Sultan Sikandar whose 
history is worthy of being written, such as Asad Khan, the son 
of Mubarak Khdn Yusuf-khail, wlio was endowed with the 
most exalted notions of generosity. Whenever the cloth was 
spread before him at meal-times he first filled large china plates 
with food, on which he placed great q^uantities of bread and 
pickles of every description, and on them a betel leaf, and on 
that a gold mohur, all of which he gave to beggars, and then 
began to eat himself. He addressed every one as a noble, even 

' This is related in almost the same words hy Eizku-Ua Mushtkki and Ahmad 
Yhdgar. 

* The Tdrihh-i Khiin-Jahan Lodi (MS., p. 124) informs us that his coffin was 
removed to Dehli and deposited there, together with that of his father, in a garden 
which Islhm Shhh S6r had inclosed and prepared for that purpose. 

3 An account of some others of his nobles will be found among the Extracts from 
the Wdhi'dt-i Mu&litdlci, 
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if he happened to be a servant of his own ; if he chanced to be 
a stranger, he presented him with a lac of tankas. One day a 
person related to the Khan that Shaikh Muhammad Farmulf, 
the vakil, from the badness of the times, had been unable to 
marry his daughter. Asad Khan sent for him into his presence, 
and ordered a young slave to fill both his hands with gold pieces, 
and cast them into the Shaikh’s skirt. The slave did as the 
Khan commanded, and then took him to the cliwdn, to see how 
much money he had received. After counting it, they found it 
amounted to 70,000 tankas. This was related to Asad Khan, 
and he commanded the same slave to give him as many more gold 
pieces as were required to make up the sum to 100,000 tankas.^ 

One day, whilst the Khan was hunting, a person brought 
curdled milk to him, prepared after the fashion of the villagers. 
Asad Khan ordered the dish in which he had brought it to be 
filled with gold pieces. One day a woman, a dweller of Ohaiiderf, 
brought some nini leaves on a plate to Asad Khan, who saw that 
they were very green and fresh, and said to the woman, “What is 
the good of bringing nim leaves ? ” She replied, “ I have cooked 
them as vegetables in such a manner that while they have not 
changed their appearance, they have all the flavour the best 
garden products can boast of.” Asad Khan directed one of his 
companions to taste a small quantity, who perceived it was so 
tasty and well-cooked that it no longer retained the least flavour 
of nim leaves. Her plate was likewise filled with gold pieces, 
and retui’ned to her.^ 

One day, some horses were being shown to Asad Khan. Sadr 
Khan Sarsi, who was one of the chief nobles and his intimate friend, 
was seated. When the first horse was shown to the Khan, he 

1 By Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 103) this silly profusioa is ascribed to Bhfkan 

'Khka.llaft-hazdri, who is said also to have built forty mosques, to which ho appoinh' 
readers and preachers, and to have distributed every day, when he went out riding, 
500 tankas amongst fakirs, . 

2 Ahmad Yhdgar relates this anecdote also of Bhikan Kli&n, and adds that he ai 

the wisdom to tell one of his own attendants to learn from the woman how to 
nim leaves in a similar fashion (MS., p. 104). The JT'dki' dt-i Mnshidki (3IS., p. ^ 
ascribes all these absurdities to the son of Mubarak Khkn, but calls him Saijid an. 
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asked Sadr Khaii wliat sort of an animal it was. Sadr Khan expa- 
tiated upon the excellences of the horse, and praised it exceedingly. 
Asad Khan said, “ Grive this horse in charge to Sadr Khan's 
men.” A second horse came, and he again asked Sadr Khan 
what he thought of it. Sadr Khan again spoke well of the horse. 
Asad Khan said, “ Give this horse also to Sadr Khdn’s people.” 
He gave no less than eight horses to Sadr Khan in this way. 
When the ninth arrived, he again said to Sadr Khan, “ What 
kind of a horse is this ? ” Sadr Khan remained silent. On 
Asad Khan’s inquiring the reason, Sadr Khan replied, “Your 
generosity has exceeded all bounds.” Asad Khan smiled, and 
asked the man who was the stable-accountant, “ How many 
horses had that day been brought for inspection ? ” He answered, 
“ One hundred and eight are present.” The Khan said to Sadr 
Khan, “Has taking one horse at a time distressed you ? Lo ! I 
have given all the horses brought for me to look at to Sadr 
Khan.” In this manner he actually presented 108 horses on one 
day to the same individual.^ 

One day, three jewels had been brought for him to look at. The 
price of one was 700,000 tanJcas, the second 600,000, the third 

300.000. Asad Khan said to one of his associates, who happened 
to be present at the time, “ Tell me truly which of these three 
precious stones have you selected as that which you expect to 
receive from me ? ” He answered, “ In truth, I never thought 
of such a thing.” The Khan said, “ Make up your mind then 
on the subject now.” He said, “ The jewel which is worth 

300.000. ” Asad Khan smiled, and said, “You pass over the 
stones of great value, and choose the smallest. Y ou have pre- 
ferred the least expensive one, and I have chosen the most 
valuable one. The third alone remains. I give all these to you.” - 

' This still more nonsensical prodigality, so calculated to attract Oriental admiration, 
is attributed by Ahmad Tbdgar (MS., p. 106) to Daulat Kbbn Lodi ; but be reduces 
the donation to the more reasonable number of nine horses. The IFdki’dt-i Mtishtdld 
(MS., p. 68) ascribes it to Saiyid Khan, but raises the number to 120 horses. 

2 This folly is also ascribed in the WdJcVut-i Mushtdhi (MS., p. 68) to Saiyid 
Khhn, but to Daulat Khan Lodi by Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 107) ; only the value is 
reduced to five, three, and two lacs respectively. He adds that some enemy, who 
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Once on a time Sultan Sikandar appointed Asad Klian for the 
performance of a particular service, and he proceeded’by uninter- 
rupted marches into the district of Ohanderi. The backs of all 
the baggage-animals carrying the treasure were galled. The 
chiefs informed him of this, saying, “ If you give the order, we 
will distribute the treasure amongst the troops, and afterwards 
deduct it from ilciQiv jdgirs, and make it over to the government.” 
He approved of this proposal, and seven laes of tanlias were thus 
distributed, and their receipts shown to the Khdn. Asad Khan 
said, “ Have I become a sard/, that I should lend and then take 
back?” He. tore up the documents with his own hands, and 
said, “ I have given this trifle to the army.” May the Most 
High God shield and cover him with his mercy ! 

Another of the nobles of Sikandar was the IDian-i ’azara Lad 
Khan, the son of Ahmad Khan. He was a youth of high 
courage. To every one whom he wished to reward, lie presented 
as much gold and silver as his shield would hold; he never 
mentioned a ifo/o/ia or a dirham, and could only count as far as 
ten. He knew not what even one and a half was, or two and a 
half;^ and it was his custom to make over the presents whicli 
were brought to him to the officers on duty at the time. Thus, 
it is said, that on a Friday he was inspecting the armoury. At 
that time the Raja of Bhata sent him an elephant, and some 
presents of merchandize : he gave all these to Shaikh Muhammad, 
the keeper of the armoury. And so, if anything came whilst he 
was drinking water, the dbddr received it. During tho winter- 

witnessed this scene, went and reported the circumsfanco to tho Sulthn, representing 
that Daulat Khhn was squandering the royal treasure. The Sultin replied, 
should congratulate me ratlier on having such generous nobles in ray time.” ^ 1 “-J* 
summoning Daulat Khhn, he invested him with a robe of honour, increased his ran*, 
by 1000, and gave him tho pargams of Nagina and Chfindpur mjdgit. 

' It is evident from tho Wdkfit-i Mu»htdki (MS., p. 72) that this applies on ) 
to his ignorance of the Hindi language, in which ho did not know tho wonh for t on. 
fractions. He was a Persian scholar, and fond of having tho Shdh-ndnut and ^ 

iidma read out to him. Bisku-lla, who was for a long time his iwdw or 1’^*^“ 
chaplain, expatiates at greater length upon liis ostentatious prodigality, wliic i c.inaj^ 
bo read without disgust, when wo consider tho plunder and dovaatation whic i iuu> 
have been its source. 
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time lie daily wore two outer garments, which he gave away on 
the second day, and was in the habit of supplying every soldier 
with four or five dresses every winter. Whenever he went out to 
the game of chaugdn^ or was on a journey, if he supplied any 
person with a horse as a beast of burden or to ride on, he never 
again permitted it to be fastened in his stable, but still gave the 
animals their daily food at his own expense. If the person sold 
the horse, the daily allowance was not withdrawn, although the 
beast was no longer in his possession. If travellers arrived at 
his daridr, he gave each man one tanlca, and a buffalo was daily 
slaughtered for their use ; and they received the above-mentioned 
provision so long as they sta 5 md in the Khan’s darldr ; on 
leaving, 200 tankas were given to them, and then they received 
permission to depart. Many of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar 
spent vast sums of money. Dilawar Khan, the son of M14n 
Bhuwa, daily purchased 500 tankas worth of roses for his harem} 
To what extent could I not write the praises of Sikandar’s 
chiefs ? But these few instances must suffice. 

It was a wonderful age ! All enjoyed peace. 

In every house was pleasure and festivity. 

There was no thief to twist the noose round your neck. 

No one saw rebellion, even in his dreams. 

The Musulmans were dominant, the Hindus depressed, 

And no one knew the tribe of Mughals even by name. 

He was a king, who protected Islam like Alexander, 

And therefore he has obtained the title of Sikandar Sani.^ 

********* 

Abundance during the reign of SuUdn Ibrahim} 

One of the most extraordinary phenomena of Sultan Ibrahim’s 

* The WdMdt-i MushtdM (MS., p. 66) gives the still more extravagant amount 
of 2500 tankas daily, and remarks that Dilhwar Khhn, Jalal Khhn Lodi, and Khhn 
Jahhn Tokhini were celebrated for the number of women in their households. 

- These lines are taken from a Masnavi of Khw/ija Hasan. 

3 The following Extract is found in precisely the same terms in the Zubdatu-t 
Tawdrikh of Ndru-1 Hakk. 
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time was, that corn, clothes, and. every kind of merchandize were 
cheaper than they had ever been known to he in any other reign, 
except perhaps in the time of Sultan ’Alau-d din Khilji ; but 
even that is doubtful. Moreover, in the time of the latter, the 
cheapness was occasioned by every kind of disgusting interference 
and oppression, and by a hundred thousand enforcements and 
punishments ; whereas the cheapness of this reign was occasioned 
by abundant harvests. In the time of Sikandar, also, the markets 
were very cheap, but still not so much so as in tho time of 
Ibrahim. Ten mans of corn could be purchased for one bahloli; 
five sirs of clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could bo pur- 
chased for the same coin. Everything else was in the same 
exuberance j the reason of all which was, that rain fell in the 
exact quantity which was needed, and the crops were consequently 
luxuriant, and produce increased ten-fold beyond tlie usual pro- 
portion. The Sultan had likewise issued an edict that his chiets 
and nobles of every degree should take nothing but corn in pay- 
ment of rent, and no money was to be taken from the cultivators 
on any account. The consequence was, that countless quantities 
of grain accumulated in the several Jd(jirs, and as ready money 
only was necessary for maintaining the personal expenses ot the 
nobles, they were eager to sell their grain at any price which was 
procui’able. The abundance of God’s blessings reached sucii a 
heifrht, that ten mans of corn would sell for a bahloli. Clold and 
silver were only procurable with tho greatest difficulty. A respec- 
table man with a fiimily dependent on him might obtain wages 
at the rate of five tankas a month. A horseman received trom 
twenty to thirty as his monthly pay. If a traveller wished 
to proceed from Dehli to Agra, ono bahloli would, with tiie 
greatest ease, suQico for tho expenses of liimself, his horse, 
and escort. 

^ -4 ^ * * * * 

The foundation of Sher-fjarh. — Extermination of the (ritjai <• 
After the conquest of Multan by Ilaibat Khun, >S!ier .‘'Indi 
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went (tVom Agra) to DeliH in the year 917 ii. (1540 A.n.) ; ami 
actuatcil by unworthy toolings he ilestroycd the tort ot”Aluu-(l 
din, which stood in Siri, conspicuous for its strongth and 
loftiness, and huilt on the bank of theJun, between Firo/.abad 
and Kiln Kluvri, in the village of Indrapat, a new city, about 
two or throe h‘o-i distant fnnn the old one. lie tilled it with 
inhabitants, as it remains to this day. lie also laid the founda- 
tions of a niagnillccnt niK-Jh!, which was very (juickly completed. 
The name of this fort he called ‘‘ Sher-garli,” and tlio walls of 
it were of groat breadth, length, and height ; but on account of 
the shortness of his reign, he did not live to completo it. AVithin 
the fort was a small palace, also left incomjitlete, which he called 
“ Sher-mamlal.” 

AVhil.-’t he w.as so occupied in building Dehli, the thieves of 
PiiU and Palial, who are of the (Jujar tribe, began to be c.\ceed- 
ingly audacious in their depredations ; insomuch that Sher Shah 
himself marched towards tho hills occupied by that tribe. Tho 
Giijars were completely reduced to subjection, and he loft orders 
that they .should bo expelled from that country. Conscfjuontly, 
not a vestige of their habitations was left. 


« «f « 

Foiiiulalioii of the Fort of Fatna. 

Sher Shull, on his return from Bengal (in 948 ii., 1541 a.d.), 
came to Patna, then a small town dependent on Bihar, which was 
tho seat of the local government, llo was standing on tho bank 
of tho Ganges, when, after much solid rclleetion and sage 
determination, ho said to thoso who were standing by, “ If a 
fort were to be built in this place, tlio waters of tho Ganges could 
never flow far from it, and Patna- would beeonio one of the 
great towns of this country ; because this place is situated to 
the west, on the banks of tho Ganges which flows from the north. 
The strength of tho stream is broken, and it cannot advance 
towards tho north.” He thoroforo ordered skilful carponter-s and 
bricklayers to make out immediately an estimate for building a 
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fort, where he then stood. These experienced workmen submitted 
an estimate of five Icics^ which on the spur of the moment was 
made over to trustworthy persons. The fort was completed, and 
Avas considered to be exceedingly strong. Bihar from that time 
Avas deserted, and fell to ruin ; Avhile Patna became one of the 
largest cities of the province. 

* ^ -* * * * . * 

The reign of Islam Shah. 

We have now come to the history of the sons of Sher Shah, 
the enthronement of Jalal Elian, the younger son of Sher Shah, 
and the account of his reign, under the title of Islam Shah. It 
is related in the Ahbar Shdhi^ that Avhen Sher Shah rendered up 
his life to the angel of death in Ealinjar, Jalal Elian, his 
youngest son, Avas in the town of Eewan, in the province of 
Bhata, and his eldest son ’A'dil Ehan, the heir-apparent, in the 
, fort of Eunthur (Rautambhor). The nobles perceived that ’Adil 
Ehan Avould be unable to arrive Avith speed, and as the State 
required a head, they despatched a person to summon Jalal Khan 
who Avas nearer. He reached Ealinjar in five days, and by the 
assistance of ’Tsa Hajjab and other grandees,^ Avas raised to the 
throne near the fort of Ealinjar, on the 15th- of the month 
Eabi’u-1 aAVAval, 952 a.h. (25th May, 1545 a.d.). He assumed 
the title of Isldm Shah, and this verse was engraved on his 
seal : ^ 

“ The world, through the favour of the Almighty, has been 
rendered happy. 

Since Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shah Sur, has become 
king.” 

1 Thc'. MaK-lizan-i Afghdnimakea_’-Xsk ascribe to Sher Sb^h the opinion that neither 
of his sons was fit to sway the sceptre ; but that of the two he destined ’A'dil Khhn 
for his successor. According to this work, there was a great deal of silly^ palaver 
amongst the chiefs preceding Islhm Shhh’s accession, but nothing of it is wort i 
recording, and it will all be found in Dorn’s History of the Afghans. 

3 The Tdrikh-i Khan- Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 197) says the 19th, but all others concur 

in the 15th. - 

3 The Mahhzan-i Afghdni says his original name was ’A’sdu-lJalil. 
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The common people call him Salim Shah.^ After ascending the 
throne, and inquiring concerning the ordinances of Sher Shah, he 
left some as they were, and changed others to suit his own ideas. 

On the day of his accession to the throne, he ordered two 
months’ pay to be distributed in ready money to the army : one 
month of this he gave them as a present ; the other as subsistence 
money. Moreover, he resumed all ihejdgh's in the provinces of his 
government, and allowed their holders a stipend in money from 
his treasury instead. He entirely abolished, with one stroke of 
the pen, all former regulations respecting jdgirs. After his 
accession, he ordered the Raja of Kalinjar, who had been 
captured with seventy of his adherents, to be put to death, 
and directed that not one of them should be spared. Islam 
Shah resembled his father in his pomp and splendour, and in his 
desire of dominion and conquest. He possessed great power, 
ability, and good fortune, and he had an immense number of horses 
and elephants, and a numerous artillery, together with a multi- 
tude of horse and foot soldiers beyond all calculation. He 
settled the loazifas and the aima villages and lands. His father 
had erected sardis at a distance of one hos ® one from the other. 
Islam Shd.h built others between them, so that there was a sardi 
at every half kos. He caused two horses and some footmen to be 
stationed at each sardi, for the purpose of acting as posts, and 
bringing him every day the news from Bengal, after the manner 
of ddk-chaukis? During the time of Sher Shah a place had always 
been established in the royal camp for the distribution of alms to 
the poor. Instead of this, Islam Shah directed that arrangements 
for the giving of alms should be made at each of the sardis, and 

^ ’Alidu-l K&,dir, PirisTita, Abii-l Fazl, and most of tbe Timfirian authors, call him 
Salim Shhh or Khin. His fort at Dehli is now called Salim-garh, and on his coins 
he is Islhm Shhh. [See Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings, p. 410.] 

* He has before said this at p. 224, MS., but ’Abbas Sarwani and most other autho- 
rities say every two hos. The Tdrikh-i Badhuni also says every hos, and so do the 
Naivddi) u-l Hikdydt, the Wdki'(it-i MiishtdM,a.udL the Tdrihh-i Khdn-Jahdn. 

® The Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn (MS., p. 207) says, that in order to insm-e regularity 
of despatch, every day a tin-ban of Sun-arg&on and a handful of fresh rice were delivered 
to the King, wherever he might be, by the ddk-chatiki establishment. 
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that indigent travellers should be supplied 'with whatever they 
needed, and that mendicants should receive a daily pittance, in 
order that they might be contented and at ease. In certain dis- 
tricts he issued entirely new ordinances, and allowed stipends of 
fifty, two hundred, two hundred and fifty, five hundred, and a 
thousand. (In each of these districts) he appointed Persian and 
Hindi writers.^ He portioned his troops into divisions of five, 
ten, and twenty thousand men, to each of which he allotted 
one sarddr^ one Afglian mitmif, one Hindustani judge, and two 
eunuchs of the palace. To those who had received stipends during 
the reign of Sher Shah he gave lands <md. par g anas? 

From the borders of Sunargdon to those of Bengal, and fi’om 
Bengal to Kabul, he garrisoned the entire country with his troops. 
He had, whilst Prince, 6000 horsemen with him, and he now 
promoted all of them, each according to his deserts. He made 
privates {fard) officers {girohddr)., and officers nobles. These 
regulations of Islam Shdh caused those of Sher Shah to fall into 
disuse. Many of Sher Shah’s principal nobles were disgusted at 
what they regarded as acts tending to dishonour them, and 
became ill-disposed towards Islam Shah. He, in his turn, was 
likewise suspicious of these grandees, and thus the relations which 
existed between the great chiefs and the King were changed m 
their nature. 

When Islam Shfih received intimation of the secret disposition 
of the nobles, he marched from Kalinjar towards Agra. Whilst 
he was on the road, Khavvas ^JS^hd n also came from his j a gin to^-' 

^ The MS. is mutilated and doubtful in this passage. The Wdki’dl-i 2 [i(shtdl;‘ is 
preferable : “ He also made some new regulations in his army, by dividing it into 
separate troops and cohorts. He formed bodies of 50, 200, 250, and 500. lo every 
fifty there -was a Turki and a Hiuduwi writer attached.” — MS., p. 140. 

- A few more of his regulations 'will be found among the Extracts from o 
Tdrikh-i Badauni. They seem all silly and nonsensical, devised chiolly with t ^ 
object of reversing his fiither’s policy, and establishing a name for himself as <1 
legislator. In the first sentence of this paragraph, we find land-grants 
into money-pensions; and in the last, money-pensions converted into Innd-gm^". 
merely because in both instances Sher Shhh had enacted otherwise, and Islam 
Shfih w.os desirous of showing the world that he also had “his own thunder.'' 
of his first speeches in the MakJtzaii-i Afghani^ he says that he intends to up lo 
every respect the institutions of Sher Shhh. 
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p ay ]u g.j:csp.ccl3^ A grand festival was given to celebrate Islam 
Shah’s accession to tho throno ; after which ho proccciletl by uu- 
intorrnptcd marches to Agra, tho seat of government, and took 
possession of the throne. 

Islam Shah, being a monarch of vindictivo disposition, wrote 
to his elder brother, saying, “ Becanso I was near, and you were 
distant, to prevent disorder in tho aflairs of tho State, I havo 
taken charge of tho army until your arrival. I havo nothing to 
do hut obey you, and attend to your orders.” Ho feigned to wish 
to gratify his affection by a personal interviesv with his brother. 
’Adil Klian wrote in reply to Islam Shah, saying, “ If these 
four persons, viz. Kutb Khan tho miib., ’Tsd Khan Niazi/ Jalal 
IHian Jalu, and Khawas Khdn. come and insure my safety, I 
will proceed to visit you.” 'Adil Khan wrote thus to these four 
nobles, “ I leave myself to your guidance. "What is your advice ? 
Ought I to go, or remain ? ” Islam Shah sent all of these nobles 
to his brother j and after removing his fears for his safety by 
oaths and protestations, they promised him that ho should be 
permitted to depart after tho first interview, and that he should 
be allowed to choose any Juglr in Hindustan which suited him. 
’Adil Khan went, accompanied by tho nobles, to see his brother. 
When he reached Fathpur Sikri, Islam Shah came forth to moot 
him in tho village of Singarpur, tho place prepared for tho 
meeting of the two brothers, and they had an interview there. 
They made professions of affection one to tho other, and after 
sitting together for a short time, set oft* for Agra. Isldm Shdh, 
intending treachery towards his brother,- had given directions 
that only two or three persons were to bo allowed to enter the 
fort with ’Adil Khdn. When they arrived at the gate of the 
fort of Agra, Islam Shah’s men forbade their entry j to this 

1 It is necessary to remember the distinction between these two Tsh Khhns. The 
rebel was a Ni'£i 2 i. The Snjjdb, Mir Mdjib, or Tambul-ddr (which latter, betel- 
carrier, was one of the highest offices in tho royal establishment of the Afghans), was 
of the tribe of Sfir. 

* The MaMzan-i Afghdni says the assassination both of him and his son. 

VOL. IV. 31 
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’Adil Khan’s people paid no attention, and a great number of 
them went in with ’Adil Khan.^ 

When Isldm Shah saw that his plot against his brother had 
been unsuccessful, ho was obliged to speak courteously to him. 
He said, “I have a number of Afghans. in my service, who are 
very unruly, and whom I will now make over to you.” After 
which, Islam Shah seated his brother on the throne, and treated 
him with all possible civility. ’Adil Khan was a man who loved 
ease and comfort. He was aware of the deceit and cunning of 
Islam Shah, and would not consent to this. He rose up, and 
after causing Islam Shah to seat himself on the throne, he first 
of all made him an obeisance and did homage, and congratulated 
him on his accession to the throne. The chief nobles, after paying 
their customary compliments, retired to their appropriate places. 
The four nobles before mentioned then informed the King that 
an oath and a prorhise had been made that ’Adil Elian should be 
allowed to depart after the first interview, and that &jdgir should 
be allotted to him. 

Islam Shah ordered this to be done, and ’Tsa Khan and 
Khawas Khan were directed to accompany ’Adil Khan to Bayana." 
Two months afterwards, Islam Shdh sent Ghazi Mahali, one of 
his attendants, with golden chains, and ordered him to seize ’Adil 
Khan.^ ’Adil Khan, hearing this ill-news, fled to Khawds Khdn 
in Mewat, before Ghazi Mahali arrived, and informed him of the 
perjury of Isldm Shah. In the mean time, Ghazi Mahali reached 
that place. Khawas Khan was enraged. He sent for Ghazi 
Mahali, and caused the fetters to be fastened on his own legs, 


^ Ahmad Y&.dghr (MS., p. 322) says five or six thousand of ’Adil Khta s men, 
armed with swords, forced their way into the fort in defiance of all attemp s e 
exclude them. 

* Which the MaJcJizan-i Afghani informs us had been fixed on as hSsjdgir. 
e The MahJizan-i Afghani charges him with this childish message, “ That it 
aflTord an indelible proof of his submission and loyalty, if he for some f 
allow himself to he put in chains and repair to Court, where His Majesty wo ^ ^ „ 
off the fetters again, and, after many favours, allow him to depart again for 
Such nonsense would not be tolerable even in ^sop’s Fables or Little Be i 
Hood. 
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such a force as you do, it would be madness to shrink from tlie 
contest which is before you ; and although certain of the nobles 
have secret ill-will towards you, yet it shows a want of caution 
to send them to the enemy. Your best course will be to lead 
the army into battle in person, and to show yourself foremost in 
the field. In this way no one will desert to the foe.” Islam 
Shah’s heart was strengthened, and he determined to remain 
where he was. He sent for Kutb Khan and the other chiefs, to 
whom he had granted permission to depart, and said to them, 
“ Why should I make you over to the enemy with my own 
hands ? Perhaps they are ill-disposed towards you.” After this 
he prepared for war, and posted himself on the field of battle. 
When those who intended to join ’Adil Khan saw Islam Shah 
fully prepared for action, they refrained from going. The two 
armies met face to face, and a battle took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra.^ The decree of the Almighty granted victoiy to 
IsUm Shah, and the army of ’Adil Khdn was defeated. 'Adil 
Khan fled alone and unaccompanied towards the hills of Bhata,^ 
and no one knew what had become of him. Khawas Khan and 
'Tsa Khan Niazi went to Mewat. Isldm Shah despatched a 
powerful force in pursuit of Khawas Khdn,^ and a second battle 
took place at Firozpur i^Jharka), near Mewd,t. Isldm Shdh’s 
troops were routed ; but Khawas Khan, perceiving his inability to 
continue the war, went to the skirts of the Kamdun hills, and 
for a long time devastated the territories of Islam Shdh in their 
vicinity. 

After these events, Islam Shdh became mistrustful of all his 
father’s nobles, and took measures to overthrow them. Ho put 
some of them in prison, and deprived others of all their posses- 

1 At M'irli^ikar, a small town to tlie west of Agra. Dom calls it Mumlagur. 

2 The original reads “ Pita.” Ahmad Tadghr says “ Phya.’’ Dorn says “ Patna.” 
The ATakhzan-i Afghdni says, “Crossing the Jumna, he arrived at Chaudwar, ain^ 
thence fled through the jungle tract into the country of Thatta.’ The dun 
A/idn-Ja/mn has “ Pata.” Briggs, “ Patna.” 

a The Makhzan-i Afghani says that after this battle the title of Khawas Klwn was 
bestowed upon Tsa. Khhn Hujjhb. 
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siona. He also placed his own nephew, Mahmud Khan, the son 
of ^i^Ldil Khan, under surveillance,^ and ruined - first Kutb Khdii 
Sur, then Barmazid Sur, Jalal Khan Stir, and Zain Khdn 
Kiazi. He slew Jalal Khan Sur, as well as his brother, by binding 
them to the feet of an elephant, after which he caused the afore- 
said nobles to be placed on the elephant, and paraded through the 
camp. The hearts of the nobles of Sher Shah were filled with 
terror and consternation. After this he put many others to 
death, amongst whom was Khawas Khan, who bore the title of 
Masnad 'Ali, who was impaled on some frivolous pretext.^ He 
continued for a long time to distress the whole of his subjects, 
and to make God’s servants miserable ; but towards the end of 
his reign he behaved towards the people with liberality and 
generosity. He gained the good-will of the poor by granting 
them pensions and stipends. Bent upon destroying his father’s 
nobles, he went towards Ohunar, and on the road put Jalal 
Khan, who was a friend of ’Adil Khdn, to death. He removed 
all the treasure from Ohunar, and sent it to Gwalior.'^ He then 
returned to Agra, and remained there. 

When some time had elapsed, many of Sher Shah’s nobles 
became convinced that Islam Shah intended to ruin them. 
Sa’id Khan, the brother of Haibat Khan Niazi, fled from Agra to 
Haibat Khan, and induced him to rebel against Islam Shdh, 
Kutb Khdn, one of the great chiefs and a principal grandee, who 
had been concerned in ’Adil Khan’s first sedition, escaped in the 
greatest alarm, and joined ’Azam Plumayun Niazi at Lahore. 

Ahmad Yfidgir (MS., p. 326) says he killed his nephew, hut gives no name. 
[The original words are “ sar si A-artf.”] 

- [The words of the MS. in both these sentenees are kohidri sdkht, an expres- 
sive phrase signifying that he squeezed them as poppy heads are squeezed. Firishta 
says they were sent into confinement at GwSlior; but see Dorn, p. 157.] 

3 One could scarcely suppose, from the mode in which this name is here introduced, 
that he is the same Khawfis Khfin who is raentioned in the preceding paragraph, or 
that he is to appear again shortly afterwards, acting a most conspicuous part in the 
battle of .-Imbfila. His death is too summarily passed over by most authors who 
treat of this period, and I have, therefore, added a few particulars in an Appendix. 
[See Appendix E.] 

‘ ‘‘Gwrilir” [or Gwliliyar] in the original throughout. 
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Islam Shah wrote tiifarmdn to ’Azam Humayun, demanding the 
surrender of Kutb Khan. ’Azam Humayun, by deceitful repre- 
sentations, contrived to send him to Islam Shah, who imprisoned 
him, with fourteen other chiefs, such as Shdhb^ Khan Lohani 
the son-in-law of Slier Khan, Barmazid Sur, and other persons. 
He then sent them to Gwalior, after which he took measures for 
the seizure of ’Azam Humayun and ShujS,’ Khan,^ and sent these 
two grandees a summons to appear before him. ’Azam Humdyun 
wrote from Lahore, to excuse himself from coming 5 and Shuja 
Khan came from Malwa and paid his respects to Isldm Shah ; 
but as Isldm Shah desired to obtain possession of the persons 
of these two chiefs at the same time, he allowed Shuja’ Khan to 
return to his jagir. He went back to his fief in Malwa, and 


Islam Shah turned his face towards Bohtds and Ohunar. 

On the road, ’Azam Humayun’s brother, who had always been 


an attendant at Court, fled to Lahore. On account of his flight, 


Islam Shah went back to Agra, where he collected his troops 


and marched thence towards Dehli. When Shuja’ Khan re- 
ceived intelligence of these occurrences, he hastened to Dehli with 
all possible, speed, without being summoned by Isldm Shah. 
The King gratified him by treating him with distinction, and after 
arranging his army, and halting some days at Dehli, he proceeded 
in the direction of Lahore. ’Azam Humdyun and the whole of 
the King’s enemies had an interview with Khawds Khan and 
his friends, and despatched a powerful force from the Panjab to 
encounter His Majesty. They came up with each other near Am- 
bdla ; and as Isldm Shdh was encamped very near the Nidzi troops, 
a fight was imminent. On the night preceding the day of battle, , 
’Azam Humdyun and his brothers met in Khawds Khdn s tent, 
and consulted together concerning the appointment of anothei 
Sovereign.- Khawds Khdn said, that the best course would be 
to raise ’Adil Khdn, the eldest son of Sher Shdh, to the throne, 
as he was the rightful heir. Dpon this all the Niazis said 


1 He is styled « Shuja at Khhn ” throughout the previous reign. The Tdnhh-x 
XMn-Jahdn calls him “ Shuja’ al." [See Appendix T.] 
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unanimously, “ What advice is this ? No one obtains a kingdom 
by inheritance ; it belongs to whoever can gain it by the sword.” 
llhaw^a Khdn was vexed at their intentions, and on the same 
night he secretly sent a verbal message to one of the confi- 
dential servants of Isldm Sh4h, requesting him to inform the 
King, that although His Majesty looked on him (Khawas Khan) 
as an unfaithful servant, yet that his heart had always inclined 
towards Sher Shah’s family and offspring ; and that although he 
had sided with ’Kdil Khan, who were the Niazis that he should 
be guilty of disloyalty to his benefactor on their account, and for 
the sake of their alliance ? That his wish to be of service should, 
with the consent of the Almighty, be made manifest on the day 
of battle. 

When Islam Shah became aware of the disagreement which 
had taken place amongst the chiefs of the enemy, and of the 
friendly feeling of Khawas Khdn, he rejoiced exceedingly, and 
became confident of success. Meanwhile, news was brought that 
the Niazi troops had advanced to within a very short distance of 
the royal camp.^ Islam Shah said ; “ The Afghans have no sense.” 
He made an inclosure with all his wheeled carriages, like a for- 
tress, into which he caused the whole of his army to enter, and 
then went in person to reconnoitre the Nidzis from an elevated 
position. When he beheld the foe, he said, “ I shall.be disgraced 
if I do not fight the rebel troops,” and ordered the chains, with 
which the carriages were fastened together to be removed. At that 
moment, he ranged his troops in battle array, and made ready for 
the fight. The war drums were beaten on both sides. Khawds 
Khan sent to tell ’Azam Humdyun and his brothers to advance 
when they saw him do so on his elephant with his standard dis- 
played, and not to forsake him. With this intention they turned 
their faces towards the field. Khawds Khdn started from his post, 
but attacked no one, and succeeded in making his way into the 

^ Ahmad T&.<lg&r (MS., p. 328) says, that ■while they ■were forming for action, a 
thunderstorm came on, and 'Azam Humdydu's elephant ■was struck dead by lightning, 
which was considered ominous of defeat. 
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open country. Tho Nldzis fought to tlio best of their ability, 
but as no bonolit is over derived from disloyalty, and as it always 
occasions distress and regret, they were routed, and the victory 
remained with Islam Shah. 

“ Wlio can resist him whom fortune assists?” 

Whilst these events were occurring, Sa'id Khdn, the brother 
of 'Azam Humdyuu, came armed to the teeth, under the pre- 
text of congratulating tho King ; hoping, as no one knew him, 
to find an opportunity of slaying His Majesty.^ He mixed 
with tho royal guards. Islam Shdh was at the time stand- 
ing surrounded by a circle of war elephants, and Sa’id Khdn 
was, consequently, unable to reach him immediately. He 
was shortly afterwards recognized by one of the elephant- 
drivers, who gave tho alarm, and was slain by a thrust of 
Sa’id’s spear.” Sa’id’s valour and strength enabled him to make 
good his escape from tho place where the royal guards were. 
Tho Nidzis fled to Diukot, which is near Eoh. After their de- 
feat, they wore hindered in their flight by the marshy ground 
in tho neighbourhood of Arabdla,^ whicli prevented their horses 
fi-om proceeding, and consequently Isldm Shah’s troops Avho were 
in pursuit coining up with them, made a great slaughter of the 
Nidzis. Isldm Shdh followed them in person as far as New 
Eohtds, and there appointed Khwdja Wais Sarwdni, with an im- 
mense army, to prosecute the war with the Nidzis, after which 
he turned back towards Agra and Gwalior. He proceeded by 
uninterrupted marches from Eohtds to Agra/ where he halted two 
or three days, and then went on to Gwalior, and remained there. 

^ The Makhzan-i Afghani says he had been sent for that purpose by his brother, 
and that an elephant-driver struck him so violently, that his helmet dropped from 
head. Tho Tdrikh-i Ehdn-Jahdn also says an elephant-driver aimed a spear at him. 

3 Ahmad T^dgSr (MS., p. 331) says he was slain by the spear of Ahmad Khhn Siir. 

3 It must be remembered there had been a storm in the morning, and the stream to 
the west of Ambhla, though ordinarily dry, soon flows like a torrent during a 
inundation. 

* The Makhzan-i Afghdni says he remained three months at Debit, after « 
victory, during which period Khawhs Khhn was murdered; and that he then wen 
Gwhlior, which he had established as the seat of the government. 
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At this time many of his father’s nobles, who had been ap- 
pointed to different districts, came into the presence. Although 
Islam Shah had secretly an ill-feeling towards Shuja’ Khdn, 
yet as Daulat Khdu TJji41d, the adopted son of Shuja’ Khan, 
was much beloved by the King, for whom he had done good 
service, on his account he behaved outwardly with great kind- 
ness to Shujd’ Khan, and treated him with honour and con- 
sideration. He gave him the government of the entire province 
of Malwa. One day an Afghan, named ’Usman Khan, came 
intoxicated into the dkomi-lihdnd of Shuja’ Khdn, and spat 
repeatedly on the carpet. When forbidden to do this by the 
fardshes, he arose and struck them with his fist. There was a 
great outcry, and the fardshes informed Shuja’ Khan of what 
had taken place. Shuja’ Khan said, “He has been guilty of 
three offences : firstly, he has drunk wine ; secondly, he has 
entered the diwdn-Jchdnd ; thirdly, he has beaten the fardshes." 
He then ordered both ’Usmdn Khan’s hands to be cut off. 
’Usman Khan went to Owdlior, and complained to the King, 
who said nothing, on account of the high rank which Shuja’ 
Khdn had held in Sher Shah’s time, and of the faithful services 
of Daulat Khan. 

After some time, Shuja’ Khdn came to Gwdlior, and one 
day ’Usmdn Khdn again petitioned Isldm Shdh concerning the 
injury which he had suffered. The King, becoming angry with 
the petitioner, said, “ You also are an Afghdn, go and revenge 
yourself on him.” When ’Usman Khan heard this, he began 
to take measures to accomplish his wishes. Shuja’ Khan was 
vexed when he heard what the King had said, and made use 
of unbecoming language. As both ’Usmdn Khdn’s hands had 
been amputated, he had a hand made of iron. One day, an 
attendant of Shujd’ Khdn’s told him that ’Usmdn Khdn was 
seated in a cutler’s shop, causing a knife to be sharpened, and 
speaking in a violent manner. Shuja’ Khan’s courage prevented 
this information from making any impression on him, until one 
day, as he was going in a litter to pay his respects to the King in 
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the castle of Gwalior, and had reached the Hathyapul gate, he 
saw ’Usman Khan seated in a shop with one hand concealed in 
his dqpatta, Shuja’ Khan desired to inquire something con- 
cerning him, when ’Usman Khdn suddenly rose up, and running 
from the shop, wounded Shuja’ Khan. He was instantly seized 
by the armed men who surrounded the litter, who then perceived 
that he had an iron hand fastened to the stump, by means of 
which he had inflicted a slight wound in Shuja’ Khan’s left side, 
only grazing the skin. He was slain immediately, and they 
then took Shuja’ Khan’s litter back to his house. After 
Shujd’ Khan had been wounded, and when ’Usmdn Khan 
had met with his reward, an uproar and disturbance arose 
amongst the people. When news of this event reached the 
King, he sent some of his courtiers and men of note to Shuja’ 
Khan, to inquire how he fared, and intended likewise to go in 
person. 

Shuja’ Khan being aware that his own friends and con- 
nexions were of opinion that ’Usman Khdn had attacked him 
at the instigation of Isldm Shah, and seeing their hostile dis- 
position, he thought it better to oppose the King’s coming, m 
order to prevent them from acting rashly. He sent, therefore, a 
message to say, “Your servant was the dependent of Your 
Majesty’s father, and never shrank from performing any service 
he required of him, although by so doing he placed his life m 
danger. Your servant is one of those thirty-five persons who 
were appointed by your father, and who were bound to him by 
the ties of aflection, as all men know. I have this time escaped 
with life, and shall yet be able to do you service. Do not trouble 
yourself to come on your slave’s account. It is sufficient that I 
should have been honoured by your kind inquiries after my 
health.” When this was told to Isldm Shdh, he understood 
his reasons for what he said. Nevertheless, as Shuja Khdn 
was one of the pillars of the State, and deserved well of his 
sovereign on account of his great services, after waiting for one 
day, Islam Shah went to visit him in person. F ath Khan, the 
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son of Shujd’ Klidu, whoso strength was romavkablo, and against 
whom no person could contend, saw Islam Shdh entering Shujd’ 
Khan’s tent alone, and wished to stay him. hlidn Bdyazid, 
another son of Shujd’ Khan, perceived his brother’s iutoution, 
and felt certain that he would commit somo act of violence ; ho 
therefore sent Fath Khdn to prepare the customary presents. 
Islam Shdh honoured Shujd’ Khan’s abode by entering it. 
They remained together for a short time ; and when Islam 
Shdh was about to depart, Shujd’ Khan said, “ May the King 
prosper ! I entreat you not to take the trouble of coming again. 
Your slave is afraid that if you do, tho reniembrauco of his past 
services will bo ollaccd, and that tho banner of tho King and tho 
dignity which I havo raised with so much trouble will bo over- 
thrown in an instant. Your Majesty knows better than any 
other how rudo and iutempevate tho Atghdns arc.” Islam Shdh 
returned thence to tho royal dwelling, and became ten times as 
ill-disposed towards Shujd’ Khdn as ho had been before. 

Shujd’ Khdu recovered from his wound in a short time, and 
after performing his ablutions, and giving alms to tho poor, went 
one day to pay his respects to Islam Shah, who presented liim 
with 101 horses and 101 bales of merchandize of Bengal, and 
treated him with great favour and kindness in a right royal 
manner. Shujd’ Khdu was convinced that tho King’s exces- 
sive politeness only concealed a wish to injure him. Ho passed 
that day without taking any particular steps, and returned home. 
Next day he ordered his servants to place his camp equipage on 
beasts of burden. The- people of the city thought that he was 
going to a fresh encamping ground, on account of the filthy state 
of that in which he then was. When the property of all his 
men had been laden, and his troops were armed and equipped, he 
ordered the drum to beat for the march, and departed towards 
Sarangpur.' When Islam Shah learnt this circumstance, he 
was very angry, and sent a body of troops in pursuit ; and after 

^ Pirishta, tlie Tdrihh-i Khdn-Jahdn, and the Mahhzan-i Afghdni say that this 
occurred in 964 s. It is rare to get any precise date throughout tho reign. 
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arranging his army, set off himself in the direction of Sdrangpur. 
Shuja’ Khan reached Sdrangpur, and began to look after the 
equipments of his soldiery, who, when they heard that Islam 
Shdh was coming, incited Shujd’ Khdn to give him battle. He 
said, “ Isldm Shdh is my benefactor, and the son of my patron. 
I will never fight against him. Whoever thinks that I have 
any such intention had better leave off doing so, and quit my 
service.” 

When Isldm Shdh arrived in the vicinity of Sdrangpur,^ 
Shujd’ Khdn left the city, after sending his family on a-head, 
and went in the direction of Bdnswdra. Isldm Shdh resumed 
Mdlwd, and after leaving ’rsd Khdn Sur in the district of Ujjain, 
with 22,000 horsemen, went himself to Grwdlior. Shujd’Khan, 
notwithstanding his power, and the means which he had at his 
disposal, made no attempts on Mdlwd.- Isldm Shdh was at this 
time engaged in checking the rebellion of the Kidzfs. As he had 
hitherto been unsuccessful, he marched a second time towards 
Lahore, for the purpose of punishing that tribe. Daulat Khdn 
TJjidld, the adopted son of Shujd’ Khdn, who was one of the 
select associates of Islam Shdh, entreated him to pardon the 
transgressions of Shujd’ Khdn. There was no person in whom 
the King placed so much confidence or liked so well as Daulat 
Khdn; for this reason his petition was successful, and Shuja 
Khdn was enabled to come with the speed of the wind into the 
presence of Isldm Shdh, who pardoned his faults and granted 
him Sdrangpiir, the country of Edfsln, and several other dis- 
tricts ; he, moreover, presented him a gold ewer and a basin of 
the same material, and then gave him permission to depart. 
Daulat Khdn TJjidld remained with His Majesty. He was called 
TJjidld,^ because at night time torches were always placed on both 
sides of the road between his dwelling and that of the King* 

1 954 A.H. (1547 A.U.). _ 

^ It is strange that this author tells us nothing of his subsequent a 
Appendix F. 

3 [Hind, vjdld brightness, light.} 
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Ho was ono of the most cclobratcil ineu of his time, on account 
of his family, his couva^o, and his liberality. 

Wo have now' come to the remainder of tho history of tho 
Nidzis. ’Azam Hum&yun and Khwaja Wais fought together on 
several occasions. In tho last action 'Azam Humuyuu defeated 
tho Khwaja, and turned his face towards Sirhind. When Islam 
Shah heard this news, he raised a largo force, and sent it against 
tho ISIiazis, on which ’Azam Ilumayiin retraced his steps and 
went to jMankot. Islam Sluih’s troops came up with him near 
Sainbhal, and a battle took place, in which the Niazi's wore again 
routed. Tho children and mother of 'Azam Humayun wore made 
captive, and brought before Islam Shih.^ 

After their defeat, the Niazis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
tho hill-country bordering on Kashmir. Isldm Shdh advanced in 
person witli a largo army for tho purposo of (piolliug tho Niazi 
rebellion,” and during tho spaco of two years was engaged in con- 
stant conflicts with tho Ghakkars, whom ho desired to subdue. 
Ho strove by overy means in his power to gain possession of tho 
person of Sultdu Adam Ghakkax*, who had been a faithful friend 
of the Emperor Hunifiyun, without success ; but ho caught 
Saraug Sultan Ghakkar, who xvas one of tho most noted men of 
his tribe, and caused him to bo flayed alive, and confined his sou, 
Kamal Khan, in tho fort of Gwalior. When Islam Shfih had 
thus taken a proper revenge of Sultan Adam Ghakkar, and de- 
stroyed many of his tribe, many of tho zamimiurs whoso 
possessions were at tho foot of tho hills submitted themselves to 
him. Skirting the hills, he wont thence towards Murfu, and all 

* The Makhzan-i Afghdnl tells us that tho unfortunate females on tho establish- 
ment of ’Azam HnmCiyun, Sa’id KhCin, and ’Tsh Khhn Nitizi were ignominiously 
exposed once a -weet, dnring two years, in tho Common Hall of Audience, and tho 
three chiefs were proclaimed aloud as rebels. In the end they ■were assassinated, — 
a wanton crime, which, to tho credit of Daulat Khhn Ujihlh, scorns to havo excited 
his indignation, and caused his temporary retiremont from Court. 

- The Tdrikh-i Khdn-JaMn (MS,, p. 206) ascribes this expedition to tho year 
955 H. The Tdrikh-i Badduni says Wais’s defeat at Dinkot occurred either in 95-1 
or 956 H. (God knows which !). Elphinstonc {Hhtory of India, vol. ii., p. 163) makes 
the Nihzi insurrection last for two years till 951 n., but this is obviously too early. 
Vigorous measures of suppression did not commonoo till that period. 
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tli6 !R4jas of the Slwalik presented tliemselv'es, and expressed 
their intention of being obedient and faithful in their allegiance 
to him. Parsuram, the Edjd of Gwdlior, became a staunch 
servant of the King, and was treated with a degree of considera- 
tion which far exceeded that shown to the other zamindin. 
Gwalior ^ is a hill, which is on the right hand towards the south 
amongst the hills, as you go to Kdngra and Nagarkot. Islam 
Shah erected some buildings there. The inhabitants of Gwdlior 
are not particulaidy good-looking, and Islam Shdh composed 
these lines in jest : 

“ How can I sing the praises of the beloved ones of Gwalior ? 

I could never do so properly if I tried in a thousand ways I 

I do not know how to salute Parsuram, 

When I behold him, I am distracted, and exclaim. Earn ! Earn ! ” 

Taj Khan Kirani, one of the King’s attendants and companions, 
wrote and presented this verse ; 

“ I style myself your slave I 
What better employment can I find than your service ? ” 

Isldm Shah, stayed some time at Gwalior, and then set about 
building the fort of Mankot. He went thither and caused five 
forts to be erected : one of which he named Shergarh, a second 
Islamgarh, a third Eashidgarh, a fourth Firozgarh, the fifth 
retained its original names of Mankot and Mangarh. The pei'- 
formances of Islam Shdh at this period can only be compared 
with the works done by the genii, by order of Hazrat Sulaimau 
(on whom be peace !). Those who have beheld these forts know 
better than any other how miraculously they have been con- 
structed.2 

But Islam Shah at this time behaved harshly towards the 
people, and gave no money to the nobles and the army for tliree 
years. Certain nobles agi'eed together to act treacherously? 

1 p'Gw&liy&r” in the MS.] ^ 

* "Without paying the -workmen, as appears from the Tdrihh-i Baddkni. ‘' 
statement respecting the forts is copied from the Wdhi'dt-i MusMdki (MS., p. )’ 
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and instructed a certain individual, wlio was careless of his life, 
thus, “ The King will go forth to-day from tho red tents for tho 
purpose of inspecting tho fort of Manlcot ; approach him, whore 
tho path is narrow, under the pretext of demanding justice, and 
then kill him ! ” This person went to tho summit of a hill, and 
posted himself in a place whore only ono man could pass at a 
time. "When Isl&m Shdh reached that narrow passage, he was 
preceded by some of his attendants and followed by others. 
Tho aforesaid assassin approached tho King, demanding a hear- 
ing. As he did so, and when he was close to him, ho drew a 
short sword which ho had kept concealed, and struck at Islam 
Shah, who was slightly ■wounded in tho neck and fingers, Isldm 
Shdh’s extraordinary valour induced him to spring from his horse, 
and grapple with his assailant, whom he throw down, and then 
wrested his weapon from him. Daulat Khdn IJjiald behold all 
that took place from tlio rear, and camo as swift as tho wind to 
the assistance of His Majesty. Ho took the man out of the 
King’s hands, saying, “ If you will allow me, I will take charge of 
this pei'sou.” Islam Shdh replied, “ He will bo the cause of the 
ruin of many. Put him quickly to death. He is sure to accuse 
many people falsely of having instigated him to act thus. There 
is no benefit to bo derived from keeping him.” Daulat Khdn 
accordingly killed him on the spot. 

There arose a great disturbance amongst tho troops on account 
of the wound which the King had received, and the people said 
amongst themselves, “ The King has been killed by a jjae'/c.” 
Islam Shah returned immediately to his camp, and remained 
seated for some time on the throne. He sent for the sword with 
which the man had wounded him, and threw it down before the 
nobles. They all, as well as the King, perceived that the weapon 
was one which he had himself given to Ikbal Khan. This Ikbdl 
Khdn was called Karamu-lla, and had served in the King’s in- 
fantry. Islam Shah had patronized him and promoted him to the 
rank of a noble. The King summoned him, and thus addressed 
him, “I raised you to your present station, because I believed 
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returned successful to Sirlnagar. / Mirzd Haidar sent th/heads of 
the Afghans, by the hand of Ya’lcub Mzr, to Islam Shah, who 
was in the village of Ban, near the river Chindb, and who, 
well pleased*at the termination of the Niazi rebellion, marched 
back homewards. 

About this time Mirza Kamran fled from King Humayun’s 
Court, and sought refuge with Islam Shah. Kdmran Mirza was 
an excellent poet, and this fact had repeatedly .been a subject of 
conversation in Islam Shah’s presence. At their first interview, 
Islam Shah, with the view of testing Kamran’s skill, repeated 
three couplets : one composed by a poet of ^Irak, the second by one 
of the learned of Hindustan, the third was an Afghan production. 
He then asked for an explanation of. them. Kamran Mirza said, 
“ Do you question me concerning the beauties of the poetry, or do 
you wish to know who the poets are ? After this Kamran 
Mirza said The first couplet which you recited was written by a 
Mughal of ’Irak ; the second by a poet of Hind ; the third is by 
an Afghan poet.” Islam Shdh praised the excellence of Miwa 
Kdmran’s knowledge and understanding before all that assembly. 
After this occurrence, Islam Shah, although he meant him no 
good, by the advice of certain nobles, continued to treat that 
prince with fitting distinction. Nevertheless, the Mirza fled 
from Islam Shah’s presence into the Siwalik hills, and from 
thence went into the Grhakkar country. All this is related m 
detail in the histories of King Humayun's reign. 

Islam Shah proceeded by uninterrupted marches from the 
village of Ban to Dehli, where he remained for some months. 
One day when in Dehli Islam Shah had applied leeches to his 
neck, when intelligence reached him that Humayun had crossed 

1 "WTiile here upon this occasion the Tdrikh-i Klidn-Jahdn (MS., p. 204) says 
he set about building the fort of Salimgarh, on the hanks of the Jumna, oppos' ® 
Dinpanhh, which had been erected by HumkyQn ; and that in the time of the au o 
Salimgarh was occupied by Shaikh Pan'd Bukhhri. He ordered a wal o 
built round HunikyOn’s Dehli; which is likewise mentioned by Pirishta. 
Emperor, on his restoration, made but an ungrateful return, by proscribing t ® 
of Salimgarh, and substituting that of Ndrgarh, as more euphonious to his ro) W 
‘'iVe have rarely occasion to accuse this mild Emperor of vindictiveness. 
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the Nildb and entered Plindnstan. At this moment an Afghdn 
musician was singing this verso, and accompanying himself on 
the ruhdb : 

“"When the whole universe is inimical to me, 

If you befriend me, why should I bo afraid ? ” 

Islam Shah said to those who were present, “ This good news, 
which my guardian angel has sent me, is the best omen of success 
I can have.” Pie paid no attention to the selection of an au- 
spicious moment for departure, nor did ho consult the astrologers, 
but immediately freed iiis neck from the leeches, and mounted his 
liorse, and determined to sustain the royal honour. On the first 
day he made a march of throe hos. Pie was always accompanied 
by his artillery ; but on account of the haste with which he 
started on this expedition, oxen were not procurable in the 
villages near Dehli. Pie did not, howevex*, wait for their arrival, 
but directed that the common people should pull the gun car- 
riages. He had 300,000 of these individuals employed on this 
service ; 150,000 of whom wore provided with mattocks for the 
purpose of entrenching the camp. Each gun was pulled by 2009 
men on foot.^ Pie went in person, with great speed, to Lahore ; 
but Eing Plumdyun had, previous to Islam Shdh’s arrival, re- 
ceived his brother Eainraii Mirza from Sultan Adam Ghakkar, 
and returned with him to Eabul. 

Islam Shah advanced as far as Lahore, and returned fx’om that 
place to Gwalior, where ho amused himself wftli hunting.®" He 

^ The 2Id1thzan-i Afghdni says there were sixty largo guns ; that each, gun was drawn 
by 1000 men ; and that he marched twelve 4-os a day, the artillery always reaching the 
ground before anything else came up. The Tdrlkh-i Khdn-Jahd>i says there were 
60,000 draught-men, and that each gun required from 1000 to 2000 men. [See 
Erskine, vol. ii., p. 469.] 

* Ahmad Yhdghr (MS., p. 343) says plainly, that Islhm Shhh remained two years' 
at Lahore, and that when the rumours of Hnmhydn’s approach had died away, he 
came to Dehli, where he built " Islhmgarh, opposite to Dinpanah, in the middle of 
the waters of the Jumna, so that no fort should he so strong in all Hindustan, for it 
looks as if it was cut out of one stone.” After remaining some months at Agra; he 
returned to Gw§iUor. The Makhzan-i Afghdni says that on his return to Gwtdior, 
which followed immediately on his arrival^from Ludihna, ho' ordered, the arrears o£ 
pay for two whole years to be disbursed. 
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was one clay Imnting in the district of Antri, when certain 
Afghan uohles, who wore ill-disposed towards him, laid an am- 
buscado on his road, with the intention of injuring him ; but as 
his life w’as not destined to close so soon, ho went back by another 
route, and wjis informed the same evening of the meditated 
treachery. Ho caused Balidu-d din, Mahmud, and Madaka, the 
chiefs of the conspirators, to be seized and punished. After this 
Isldm Shah became more mistrustful than ever of his nobles, and 
seized and imprisoned or put to death all those whom he chiefly 
suspected. One day ho said to his wife Bibi Bai, “ I have 
cleared the road for your son, but your brother Mubariz Khdn 
is still a thorn in his way. If you wish for your son's life, say 
that you desire your brother to be put out of the way.” Bibi 
Bdi answered, “ My brother is a man who loves his pleasure 
and dissipation, and has always passed his life in looking after 
musical instruments, and listening to tunes ; he has no head for 
government.”^ Isldm Shah endeavoured with great skill and 
ability, by adducing strong proofs, and by beneficial advice, to 
induce her to bo of his opinion ; but this ignorant woman refused 
to consent to what Isldm Shdh said, although it was all for her 
benefit.- 

AVhen Islam Shah saw that his wife had followed her own 
foolish opinion, he despaired, and said, “ You know best. Your 
son is in great danger from Mubariz Khan, and you will in the 
end understand what I have just said.” Saying this, he left the 
apartment, and ordered the G-walior captives to be punished in 
the following way. He directed them to be placed in a building 
filled with gunpowder, which was then to be fired. This was 
done in the manner commanded by His Majesty. All the 

^ Ahmad Tidg&r (MS., p. 344) calls him Mamrez Khhn, and says that he feigned 
madness, in order to avoid the death or blinding which would otherwise necessan y 
have been his lot. It was for this reason only that, like Hamlet, “he pu ^ 
antic disposition on.^’ 

- Admirable moralist ! thus to censure a sister for not murdering her brot 
Subsequent events, however, showed that such a fate would not have een 
deserved. 
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prisoners were blown into the air, and their limbs scattered, with 
the exception of Kamdl Khan G-hakkar, who was seated in a 
corner of the dwelling, and who was preserved by the favour of 
the Almighty. When Islam Shah was told of this wonderful 
circumstance, Kamdl Khan was brought from that place into the 
presence by the royal command, and an oath was administered to 
him that he would in future be a loyal subject, and only think 
how he could best benefit His Majesty’s service. Kamal Khan, 
consented to everything that Isldm Shah said, and was set 
at liberty. After this, Islam Shdh advanced Kamdl Khdn 
Ghakkar, and in a short time made him one of the chief 
grandees, appointed him to perform special and important 
services, and exalted and made him joyful by heaping royal 
favours on his head. His prosperity and dignity were vastly 
increased. 

Nearly at the same time he sent one of his courtiers, who 
was in an indigent condition, to perform a certain service, 
in the hope that bis circumstances would thus be bettered. 
This person acted throughout the business with conscientious 
integrity, and after transacting it, returned. On another occa- 
sion he told the King how honestly he had behaved. Isldm 
Shah was at that time severely disposed towards every one, 
and only repeated the following verse in reply : 

" Wlien you bestrode the horse of good fortune, 

If you did not put him to his speed, what can a man do for you 2” ^ 

They say that during Islam Shah’s- reign a darwesh, Shaikh 
’Alai by name, created a great disturbance by openly professing 
the religion of the Mahdi, and led many people astray. He 
collected an innumerable host of faJsirs and darioeslies about him, 
and was in the habit of traversing the Mzdrs,. and forbidding by 
, every means in his power all acts contrary to the precepts of the 
Kur’an. His sect had its head-quarters at Bayana. At length, 

' Admirable morality again ! A king blaming one of his provincial officers for not 
plundering the poor people, and feathering his own nest. 
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by the advice of his murshid^ he set forth, accompanied by six or 
seven thousand followers, with the intention of performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. When he arrived at Khawaspiir, which 
is in the Judhpur territory, Khawas Khdn, who has before been 
mentioned, came forth to meet him, and joined him. When 
Islam Shah heard of these events, he summoned him to the pre- 
sence. The Shaikh perceived that the King was attended by a 
select party of his nobles ; nevertheless, he did not behave as it is 
becoming to do in d;he presence of royalty. He merely made the 
customary salutation, at which the King was displeased, and 
showed his disgust by the manner in which he answered 
“ ’Alaiku-s SalctmJ* The courtiers were very wroth at this 
conduct. MuHa ’Abdu-lla Sultanpuri, who was entitled 
Makhdiimu-l Mulk, opposed the doctrines of Shaikh Alai, 
and decreed that he should be imprisoned.^ Islam Shah 
assembled a great number of the learned, and dii’eoted them to 
inquire into the matter. Shaikh ’Alai’s great eloquence enabled 
him to overcome all his opponents in argument. Islam Shah 
said, “ 0 Shaikh, forsake this mode of procedure, in order that I 
may appoint you censor {tmihtasih) of all my dominions. Up to 
the present time you have taken upon yourself to forbid without 
my authority j henceforth you will do so with my consent. 
Shaikh ’Alai would not agree to this ; and Islam Shah, refusing 
to listen to the suggestions of Makhdumu-1 Mulk with reference 
to the Shaikh’s punishment, sent him to Hindia. 

Bihar Khan Sarwani, who governed that district, embraced, 
with all his troops. Shaikh ’Alai’s views. Makhdiimu-l ilulh 

This decree appears to have been given in the year 955 h., according to the 
TdrikJi-i Khdn-JaMn (MS., p. 207). Some additional particulars wiU be found m 
that work and in Firishta ; but by others it is cursorily noticed, or not at all, 
it must have created great agitation, as all such ferments do in India. Witncsa a 
of Saiyid Ahmad, from the expiring embers of which some northern zealots s 
manage to kindle the flame of fanaticism. These sectaries were commonly 'no" ‘ 
as the “ GMsi Mahdis." They threw their property into a common stock, an inn'*/ 
deserted their families. Some of them even went so far as to kill any one whom 
considered to be engaged in the commission of sin. They had made so * -j. 

trates and chiefs converts to their doctrines, that for a long time they committt 
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related this ciroumstaiico iu his most urgent luauuor, and gave 
the King intimation of tho disturbances which wore taking place. 
Islam Shah again summoned tho Shaikh from Ilindia, and this 
time ordered a larger assembly of Mulliis than tho former to 
meet and invostigato his doctrines. 3ta!chdumu-l ^lulk said, 
“ This man desires to rule tho country, ho wishes to attain tho 
rank of iNIahdl, and tho Mahdi is to govern tho whole world. 
Tho entire army of His Majesty has taken part with him ; it is 
very likely that in a short time this country will bo much 
injured.'' y 

Islam Shah, for tho second time, paid no attention to wliat 
iMaklulumn-l IMulk said, and sent Shaikh 'Alai into Uihdr, to 
Shaikh liadh, a learned physician, in whom Slier Shah had placed 
much confidence, and respected him so much that ho always as- 
sisted him iu putting on his shoes by placing them before him. 
Isldm Shah did this with tho intention of acting according to what- 
ever decree Shaikh Badh might give. At this time Islam Sliaii 
was iu the Panjab, busied with tho erection of tho fort of Mankot, 
Shaikh Badli gave a decision similar to that of Makhdumu-l 
Mulk, and made it over to tho King’s messengers. Whilst this was 
transpiring. Shaikh ’Alai was seized by tho pestilence which then 
prevailed, and his throat became ulcerated to such an extent 
that tho instrument used for applying tho salvo penetrated tho 
abscess to tho depth of a finger. When they brought him before 
Isldm Shah, ho was too weak to speak. Islam Shdh whispered in 
his ear, and advised him to confess that ho was not the Mahdi 
in order that he might bo pardoned ; but Shaikh ’Aldx would not 
listen to what the King said. His Majesty, losing all hope of 
persuading him, ordered him to bo scourged, and he rendered up 
his soul to tho angel of death at tho third blow, in the year 956 
[1549 A.D.], as is shown by the chronogvum “ ^ 

It is commonly reported that Shaikh ’Aldi repeated a stanza in 
the presence of Isldm Shdh, and said, “ If you desire to com- 


1 FiriBhta says 955 A.u. 
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prehend my motives for these actions, meditate on this verse of 
Shaikh Auhadu-d din Kirmani : 

I have one soul, and a thousand bodies ! 

But both soul and bodies belong entirely to me. 

It is strange I have made myself another.” 

» « o o 


Islam Shah was at this time so desirous of overthrowing the 
great chiefs, that he thought of nothing else even for a single 
moment.^ Some of the great nobles conspired together, with the 
intention of dethroning Islam Shah, and raising Mubariz Khan 
to the government. Islam Shah was informed of the treason of 
these people, and immediately endeavoured to assemble them in 
one place, and there punish them. The aforesaid chiefs, being 
warned of his intention, met together, and entered into an agree- 
ment not to present themselves at the darhdr all at once, but to 
go one by one. They thus contrived to go there without danger. 
Isldm Shdh was day and night thinking and planning how he 
might best put them to death. But the decrees of Providence do 
not change to suit human wishes and counsels, and he was taken 
suddenly ill and confined to his bed in the fort of Gwalior, by a 
painful retention of urine, and a disease of the bladder. People 
say that he was afidicted by an imposthume in his privy parts. 
He never mentioned this circumstance to any one, and cauterized 
it with his own hand ; but by doing this, he injured his healtli, 
and brought on great sufiering and weakness. While in this 
state Islam Shah abused and spoke harshly to some of Jus most 
intimate friends and companions ; and when the King came to his 
senses, Taj Khan Kirdni, one of bis principal nobles, said to hiiU) 

“ May the King prosper j this day I have heard words issue from 
his lips which he has not been accustomed to use.” Isldiu Shah 
said, “ 0 Taj Khan, I had great confidence in my own strength, 


I The Wdki'dU MushtdM (MS., p. 141) says that during: t^vo or tbrco yw« 
he never presented any of them with an elephant. Ho seems, indee , o 
been particularly jealous of this royalty. It will bo seen from the Ehctrac 

Tdrikh-i JBadduii!, that each nobleman was only allowed to retain a single uagg-o 

elephant. 
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Tdj Khan's flight— Kk Defeat hj 'Adali.—Kis Defeat hj 
Kiinu. Shnu s star in the ascendant. 

On^ Taj Khdn’s hasty departure from the council at Gwalior 
"Adah despatched an array in pursuit of him, and prepared 
to follow it in person. "Adah' came up with him at Ohhabrd- 
man, forty hos from Agra,^ and gave him a defeat, which 
compelled him to fly towards Ohunar. On his way thither, 
he had seized various provincial officers of "Adah, and obtained 
from them whatever he could, either in money or goods. He 
also obtained 100 of the public elephants which he had found 
foraging in the parganas near the river. Tdj Khan then went 
to "Imad and Sulaimaif and Khwdja Ilyas, his brothers, who 
governed in Khawaspur Ttinda, and oi\\&v parganas on the banks 
of the Ganges, and who were encouraged in their disaffection 
by all the Afghans of the neighbourhood.- "Adali also went 
to Ohundr, with the view of bringing away his treasure, and 
despatching an army against the revolted Kirdnis. Himu 
desired that a large body of elephants might be attached to him 
during these operations, in order that he might at once cross the 
river and punish the rebels. Accordingly, a large number of 
these animals were left at his disposal, as well as a powerful force 
placed under his absolute command. Himu drew out his troops 
in battle array, and through the effect of some skyey influences, 
gave a complete defeat to the Kirdnis, and returned glorious 
and triumphant to his master, who received him with groat 
honour, bestowing upon him the title of Raja Bikraraajit, From 
that period, the whole management of the State devolved upon 
him, and so entirely did he assume the mastery, that no public 
order emanated from ’Adali, who, however, remained free to 
reo'ulate his own bread and water, and retained still the tieasuiy 
and elephants in his own charge.^ 


1 [See Erskine, vol. ii., p. 489.] ^ 

« All this is confirmed by the Tarikh-i KJidn-Jahdn {3fS., p. 22-1). 
3 Here follows an account of Ibrahim Ehfin Siir’s defection. 
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JEriniu's two victories over Ibrahim Khan Sur near A’gra . — 
Ids Defeat of Muhammad Khan Gauria. 

Ibrahim on his flight to Sainbhal, aflor his defeat by Sikandar 
near Xgra, organized a now forco, and again put himself in 
motion towards Kdlpi. ’Adali, when ho heard of Ibrahim's 
arrival at Kalpi, sent Himu his minister, who had been a corn- 
chandler, at the head of 500 elephants and an immense park of 
artillery, towards Agra and Dehli, with directions that ho should 
first punish Ibrahim, and then advance subsequently to Agra. 
Himii met Ibrahim at Agra; a severe battle ensued, in which 
the former was again victorious, and Ibrahim fled to his father 
at Bayana. Thither he was pursued by Himu, who invested 
Bayana for a period of three months. 

Meanwhile, Muhammad Khan Sur, ruler of Bengal, raised 
the standard of opposition, and at the head of a large army 
advanced with the intention of conquering Jaunpur, Kalpi, and 
Agra. ’Adali, on being informed of this, ordered Himu to raise 
the siege of Bayana, and return to his presence. When he 
had reached Marhakhar, six kos from Agra, Ibrahim came up 
and forced him to action, but was again put to flight, and being 
ashamed to return to his father, went to Patna, where he fought 
with Kamchand, Raja of that place, and was taken prisoner. 
His captor seated him on a throne, and appeared in attendance 
upon him as a menial servant, with joined hands Ibrahim 
remained there a long time, and then went to Orissa, which is on 
the extremq^borders of Bengal, where he was treacherously put 
to death by Mian Sulaiman Kirani, who had sworn before Grod 
to protect him. 

Himu, after his victory over Ibrahim, returned to ’Adali, who 
fought a severe action with Muhammad Khan Gauria, ruler of 
Bengal, at Chapparghatta, eleven kos from K41pi ; - who being 

^ This deference, the reason of which is not very evident, is also vouched for hy 
the Makhzan-i Afghani and Tdrikh-i Khdn-J %hdn. 

" It is not quite plain from this passage, hut it appears from the corresponding 
statement in the Makhzan-i Afghdni and Tdrikh-i Khd. that Himd had his 

full share of this victory also, though it was not a very 
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deserted by his troops, was left to maintain the conquest alone, 
and, consequently, soon fell a victim to their treachery. 

Surrender and Death of Silcandar Khan Siir.— Death of^Adali- 

Defeat q/ Im son hy the Muyhah of fannpur, and his subsequent 
seclusion. — Mian Sulainuin. — Ddyazid. — Ddud Shdh. — Kis murder 
oj Lodi, — Kis flight from Patna. — Death of Mun'ini Khan and of 
Ddiid Shdh. — Conclusion. 

Silcandar Khdn being reduced to great extremities, sent his 
son 'Abdu-r Rahman from Mdnkot in the Siwalik hills, to 
Akbar Bddshdh, representing that he had committed many 
ofFonoes, on account of which he dared not present himself at 
Court, that ho sent the few rarities he had with him as a peace- 
offering, and requested leave to be allowed to retire to Bengal 
and pass the remainder of his life in retirement. Akbar assented 
to all his solicitations, and gave him leave to depart to Bengal. 
Silcandar died three years after this surrender. 

As for ’Adali, at the time of Himd’s death he was at Chunar, 
and at that juncture the son of Muhammad Khan, by name 
Khizr Khdn, ruler of Bengal, who had assumed the name of 
Sultan Bahddur, advanced with a large army to avenge the blood 
of his father ; and ’Adali proceeded into Bihdr to meet him as 
far as Muugir. Meanwhile, after leaving Patna, the^ river 
Panpan, which is in Malurusa (?), flows with so tortuous a course 
that it became necessary to cross it several times. The sun 
had not yet risen when Sultdn Bahddur, with his army in array, 
made an attack upon ’Adali, and sounded the kettle-drums of 
war. ’Adali had only a few men with him, but behaved with 
considerable gallantry. The action was fought at the stream 
of Surajgarh, about one kos, more or less, from Mungn, 
about twelve Us flora Patna, and there ’Adali was d«ed 
and slain, in consequence of the paucity of his numbers, in the 
year 968 h. (1560 a.d.), after a reign of eight years, f 

When the news of this calamity reached his son at Ohunai, 
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the Afghan nobles unanimously seated him on tlie Masnacl. 
He assumed the title of Slier Shah, and all the sij)dhzs and 
nobles renewed their oaths of allegiance. They represented 
that if they were now to go out and demand vengeance for 
the death of ’Adah, the Mughals would spread over Hindustan, 
and’ subjugate the whole country. They should first of all 
conquer Jaunpur, and having repulsed tho Mughal armies from 
that quarter, after that, please God ! they would inflict condign 
punishment upon Sultan Bahddur. With this intent, having 
first read tho fdiiha, the son of ’Adali set forth, with 20,000 
cavalry, 50,000 infautry, and 500 elephants, to capture Jaunpur. 
At that time Khan Zaman held the government of that place 
under Akbar Badshah, and conceiving himself quite unable to 
cope in the open field with so largo a force, he collected all the 
means necessary for defensive operations, and suffered himself to 
be invested without opposition. The Afghdns, seeing the distress 
of the Mughals, crossed the river Sye, on which Jaunpur is 
built, in full force. Hasan Khdu Bachgoti and Rukn Khan 
Lohanl leading the advance, made an immediate attack upon Khdn 
Zaman j who, putting his trust solely on Him who could defend 
him in the hour of need, sallied from the fort, with 4000 cavalry, 
and fell upon the Afghdus. Fortune had so far entirely deserted 
the latter, that their splendid army of 20,000 cavalry and 50,000’ 
infantry fled before the 4000 Mughals in such a crippled state 
that not a vestige of them remained. Immense booty fell inte 
the hands of Khan Zaman. The son of ’Adali adopted the life of 
a recluse after this signal calamity, and no one knew anything 
fiirther about him. 

The tribe of Afghans was dispersed — some became fakirs, and 
some attached themselves to Mian Sulaiman Kirani. The- 
Mian styled himself Hazrat ’All, and brought the greater 
portion of Bengal under his sway. Kings and other chiefs sent 
offerings to him, and Akbar Badshah offered no opposition to his- 
claims. On the death of Sulaiman, his eldest son Bayazid 
• succeeded his father. This prince, being of a haughty disposition. 
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deserted by his troops, was left to maintain the conquest alone, 
and, consequently, soon fell a victim to their treachery. 

******* 

Surrender and Death of Sikandan IKJidn Sun, — Death of ’Adali’ 

Defeat of his son hy the Mughals of Jaunpiir, and Ms subsequent 
seclusion. — Mian Sulaimdn, — Ddyazid. — Ddiid Shdh. — Sis murder 
of Lodz, — Sis flight from Patna. — Death of MuvCim Khan and of 
Ddiid Shdh, — Conclusion, 

Sikandar Khdn being reduced to great extremities, sent his 
son ’Abdu-r Rahman from Mdukot in the Siwalik hills, to 
Akbar Badshah, representing that he had committed many 
offences, on account of which he dared not present himself at 
Court, that he sent the few rarities he had with him as a peace- 
offering, and requested leave to be allowed to retire to Bengal 
and pass the remainder of his life in retirement. Akbar assented 
to all his solicitations, and gave him leave to depart to Bengal. 
Sikandar died three years after this surrender. 

As for ’Adalf, at the time of Hfmu's death he was at Chundr, 
and at that juncture the son of Muhammad Khan, by name 
Khizr Khan, ruler of Bengal, who had assumed the name of 
Sultan Bahadur, advanced with a large army to avenge the blood 
of his father ; and ’Adali proceeded into Bihar to meet him as 
far as Mungir. Meanwhile, after leaving Patna, the river 
Panpan, which is in Malurusa (?), flows with so tortuous a course 
that it became necessary to cross it several times. The sun 
had not yet risen when Sultan Bahddur, with his army in array, 
made an attack upon ’Adali, and sounded the kettle-drums of 
war. ’Adali had only a few men with him, but behaved with 
considerable gallantry. The action was fought at the stream 
of Surajgarh, about one kos, more or less, from Mungn, Jio 
about twelve kos from Patna, and there ’Adali was defeated 
and slain, in consequence of the paucity of his numbeis, in 
year 968 h. (1560 a.d.), after a reign of eight years, f ^ ^ 

When the news of this calamity reached his son at uuai, 
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the Afghan nobles unanimously seated him on the Masmd. 
He assumed the title of Sher Shah, and all the sipdMs and 
nobles renewed their oaths of allegiance. They represented 
that if they were now to go out and demand vengeance for 
the death of ’ Adali, the Mughals would spread over Hindustan, 
and subjugate. the whole country. They should first of all 
conquer Jaunpur, and having repulsed the Mughal armies from 
that quarter, after that, please God 1 they would inflict condign 
punishment upon Sultan Bahadur. With this intent, having 
first read the fdtiha^ the son of ’Adali set forth, with 20,009 
cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 500 elephants, to capture Jaunpur. 
At that time Khan Zaman held the government of that place 
under Akbar Badshah, and conceiving himself quite unable to 
cope in the open field with so large a force, he collected all the 
means necessary for defensive operations, and suSered himself to 
be invested without opposition. The Afghans, seeing the distress 
of the Mughals, crossed the river Sye, on which Jaunpur is 
built, in full force. Hasan Khdn Bachgotl and Rukn Khan 
Lohaiil leading the advance, made an immediate attack upon Khan 
Zaman 5 who, putting his trust solely on Him who could defend 
him in the hour of need, sallied from the fort, with 4000 cavalry, 
and fell upon the Afghans. Fortune had so far entirely deserted 
the latter, that their splendid army of 20,000 cavalry and 50,000' 
infantry fled before the 4000 Mughals in such a crippled state 
that not a vestige of them remained. Immense booty fell inte 
the hands of Khan Zaman. The son of ’Adali adopted the life of 
a recluse after this signal calamity, and no one knew anything 
further about him. 

The tribe of Afghdns was dispersed — some beeameyoA'irs, and 
some attached themselves to Mian Sulaiman Kirani. The 
Mian styled himself Hazrat ’Ali, and brought the greater 
portion of Bengal under his sway. Kings and other chiefs sent 
offerings to him, and Akbar Badshah offered no opposition to his 
claims. On the death of Sulaimdn, his eldest son Bayazid 
succeeded his father. This prince, being of a haughty dispos' 
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A still greater dispersion of the Afglidns took place after 
the murder of Lodi, and Mun’im Khan took advantage of the 
opportunity to advance against the Suba of Bihar. Shah Akbar 
proceeded from Agra to Patna, the inhabitants of which place lie 
put to the sword. Shdh Baud remained a few days in the fort 
of Patna. At last Katlu .gave him some narcotic draught, ^ put 
him into a boat, and then escaped with him on the river Ganges. 
At this period Akbar captured many elephants. Many Afghans, 
who were with Gujar Khan, were drowned in the Panpan river, 
about two kos from Patna. Akbar pursued Baud as far as 
Baryapiir, and returned from thence, having first laid the 
foundation of a mosque in that place ; whilst Mun’im Khan, 
accompanied by the best officers, continued the pursuit of Baud. 
Several encounters took place between Shah Baud and Mun’im 
Khan, My heart urges me to give a detailed relation of these 
events, but I must be brief. At last Baud and Mun’im Klian 
made peace, and met at Mun’im Khan’s tents, confirming the 
truce by the grasping of hands. 

The ehangeftil climate of Bengal caused the plague to break 

out in the Mughal army which remained at Gaur; many 

distinguished officers gave up their lives into the hands of the 

angel of death. Mun’im Khan also died of that epidemic.^ 

Shah Baud again issued forth after the death of Mun’im Khdn, 

in whose place Khan Jahan Khdn was appointed governor. 

War again broke out between these two chiefs ; and on the 15th 

day of the month Eabi’u-s sdni, in the year of the Hijra 988,^ the 

army of the Mughals being firmly determined either to slay 

Baud or fall themselves, met him in the battle-field ; where, after 

many valiant rencontres, the Kala Pahdr, or “ Black Mountain, 

who led the advanced guard of the A^hdus, was repulsed and 

1 Tliis was, as we learn from the jUaiVizaM-i and 

because he was opposed to his nobles, with respect to the necessity eit er o i 


diate flight or surrender. . , 

2 Firishta, following Abti-1 Fazl, dates Mun’im Khhn’s death on the 9th o J* 


983 A.H. (12th October, 1575 a.d.). 

2 [Sic.; but see the chronogram, in the next page, 
which Firishta agrees.] 


which makes it 983, ''vith 
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slain. TIio Afghans wore then put to flight.^ Ddud Shah 
Kirani was brought in a prisoner, his horse liaving fallen with 
him. Khan Jahan, seeing Daud in this condition, asked him if 
he called himself a IMusulman, and why he had broken the oaths 
which he had taken on the Kur’aii and before God. Daud 
answered that ho had made the peace with Mun’ini Khan 
personally ; and that if ho had now gained tho victory, he would 
have been ready to renew it. Khan Jahan ordered them to 
relieve his body from the weight of his head, which he sent 
to Akbar tho Kin".^ 

o 

Tho date of this transaction may be learnt from this verse. — 
Mulk i Sukdmdn zi Baud raft (983 n., 1575 a.d.). 

From that period tho dominion of Hindustan departed from 
tho tribe of Afghans, and their dynasty was extinguished for 
ever. In lieu of which arose the star of Akbar Shah’s supremacy 
over tho whole country. 

^ All these events will be considered in greater detail under tho events of the 
Timhrian period. 

~ Tho Makhzan-i Afghdni represents that this defeat was entirely owing to the 
treaehery of Katlii Lohhni, who was rewarded by tho settlement upon him of some 
parganas, by withdramng from tho field at a favourable juncture. Dhiid is said by 
the same authority to have been slain in action. All this is confirmed in tho Tdrikh-i 
Klidn-Jahan. Dhiid Shfih is also said in the Makhzan-i Afghdni to have been dis- 
tinguished by his integrity and propriety of behaviour; but wo find nothing in 
history to warrant this eulogium. It docs not appear that tho power of tho Lohhni 
Afghfins entirely expired with Dddd Shfih, for we find his younger brother, Khwfija 
’TJsmhn, maintaining a fruitless struggle for twenty years against the Mughals, 
which was not finally concluded till a.h. 1021, in tho reign of Jahhngir. The 
treacherous KatlCi also, as was to have been expected, turned his arms against those 
to whom he had sold his country. More will be found respecting these transactions 
in the Tdrikh-i Zhdn-Jahun and tho Timurian histories by any one anxious to 
extend his inquiries. 
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"Was more numerons than the stars of heayen; the stones on the face 
of the earth did not equal it, or the drops of rain. His soldiers had 
so imbrued their hands in blood, that their swords were as red 
as the morning dawn. Hadst thou seen his spears gleaming, 
like tongues of flame through black smoke, thou wouldst have said 
his host was dispersed in the wilderness of heU. Sense fled from 
the brain at fear of him ; and the light of the eye was confounded. 
The Lord of Khurasan dispersed in his attack the whole of that 
army on the plain of Peshawar. Thou knowest the history of his 
expedition to Multan, or if thou knowest not, consult the “ Crown of 
Victories.” ^ In the Slidli-ndma will he read the story of Paridhn 
crossing the Tignis without a boat. The tale may be true, or it may 
not be true ; if thou knowest it to be not true, put no faith in the 
narrative. But [Mahmud] crossed the Chandaha, the Sihun, the 
Eahwali, and Behat,- yet he had neither boat nor anchor, notwith- 
standing that thought could not fathom their depth, and the breeze 
was unable to pass over then* breadth. On his road to Multan he 
took tw'o hundred forts, each of which was a himdred times 
stronger than Khaibar.^ As the King passed from the right to 
the left, he dispersed all his foes, and in his contempt regarded 
them as vile. Their armom’ was shattered, their bodies wounded, 
their hopes depressed, then* swords broken, their hearts confounded, 
their shields cast away. Vestiges of the blood of his enemies, which 
the Shah spilt, stfll remain in that country, for its air is full of 
clouds aud its soil bright red. He marred the beautiful gardens of 
Gang and Thanesar, because they were places of pilgrimage to the 
Hindus. He threw down the idol's head at the entrance of the 
plain, of Ghaznin, because it was, as it were, the helmet of Hind, 
o o « ipjiQ enemy’s blood will flow for years over the wide plains 
of that country. The mother who has witnessed the battles of that 
region will bring forth no more children through affright ; for the 
feet of the camels and the swords of the warriors are yet red with 
the blood of the inhabitants. 

Ko one, except God the giver, can rightly enumerate the booty 

^ The famous ■work by Abii-l Fuzl Baihakf. 

“ The Chinhb, the Indus, the Kiri, and the Jelam. 

A famous fortress in Arabia. 
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whicli the Prince of ’Ajam brought back with him. In one direct 
line, as far as Balkh, it was displayed ; and the road became like 
one sardi, fitted up with the puppets of Barbar. Villages and towns 
became distracted at the colours and odours arising from the strings 
of rubies and the balls of ambergris. Baghdad could not produce such 
rarities, nor Shustar [Susa] such beauties. The sand of the deserts 
is not greater than were the heaps of jewels piled up before the 
King of the World. If this surpasses belief, read the “ Crown of 
Victories,” the text of which is a necklace, and its commentaries like 
pearls. The Shah of Khurasan has conquered aU his opponents by 
the help of God, in a manner which no one amongst men has done 
before him. Though the moon shines in a dark night and is very 
brilliant, yet it pales before the light of day. Though every Shah 
may say, “ I am aloe- wood, because I also am of the same nature,” yet 
that only can be known when tested in the fire and censer. 

Who upon this earth resembles the King in excellence? What 
thorn resembles the pine and cypress ? Princedom, nobility, 
wealth, and religion are excellent through his possession of them, as 
trees are valuable through the fruits they produce. As long as in 
every time men throughout the world are affected by pleasure and 
sorrow, by the decrees and preknowledge of God, may the life of the 
King of the World endure, and his wealth be abundant, his heart at 
ease, and his hand upon the wine and cup ! 


I 

Ode in celebration of Sultan Mahmud, 

Hail I Lord of Khurasan and son of perfection, on whom Almighty 
God has bestowed dignity and pomp. Thou art the right hand of 
tbe State, from whom the State has acquired honour, the asylum 
of the faith, from whom the faith has derived splendour. God has 
abolished mortaHty from the creation, in order to secure the eternity 
of bis government. The tree of his liberaHly has risen to heaven, 
e^ery leaf of which is dignity, and every frmt is wealth. From the 
otmost bounds of the sea and land he has united in his donations aU 
tbe munificent largesses wHch have ever been scattered over the 
®adb. If you look at his face, your heart will be gladdene ^you 

his name, you may consider it a happy omen. . In 


X 
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liglifc of day or tlio darkness of night, o o o The clarions of Mahmud 
resounded like thunder ft-om the clouds. From behind the walls 
arose the cry of “ Strike, strike.”^ The troops of the King made an 
assault together, and dragon-like swords defended the ramparts. 
The faulchions of the holy warriors made the ground of Agra flow 
like a river with the blood of the enemy, o <» o I saw the King 
plunging into the middle of the fight like a male lion, with a man- 
devouring scimetar in his hand. o o At last, from the holy 
wari’iors within the fort arose the shout of “ Victory to our Sovereign 
Lord Mahmud.” o o o Kow do the kings from all quarters send 
their presents unto thee — loads of red gold, and files of male 
elephants. As so many elephants are collected, make their stables 
at Kanauj, and appoint Ohand Ear to take charge of them. May 
this victory be propitious to thee, and mayst thou capture by the 
sword a thousand such forts as these. Thou shalt be lord throughout 
the seven climates, as this conquest over the infidels testifies. 

O O 0 0 ,j 0 0 0 0 

The conquest of Mdlwd. — The author describes his former 

circumstances. 

Thou didst depart with a thousand joyful anticipations on a holy 
expedition, and didst return having achieved a thousand victories. 
Thou didst encamp at pleasant spots in each province in the hottest 
season of the year. On this journey thy army destroyed a thousand 
idol-temples, and thy elephants trampled over more than a hundred 
strongholds. Thou didst march thy army to TJjjain ; Malwa trembled 
and fled from thee. Thy encampments were gardens, thy roads 
were groves. On the way to Kaltnjar thy pomp obscured the 
Eght of day. The lip of infidelity became dry through fear of thee, 
the eye of plural- worship became blind. All the people felt alarm 
at thy army, and regarded it as the approach of the day of judg- 
ment. ^ ® All the mothers of Turkistan produce children to 

adorn thy Court. All the mines of Hindustan increase their pro- 
duction of iron to make weapons for thy wars. The wilds bring 
forth the various kinds of horses for thy stables. The Eumis send 
cuirasses ; the Eussians send helmets ; Bum, Baghdad, Wasit, and 
1 Mdrd mdr. * This is the first use of a Hindustani phrase in a Persian author. 
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Slmstar forward tho clioico robes of tboLr mauvifacturo. At all times 
every one presents as many valuable things as bis means admit. 
Wbo is able to sbow a living ? but tliou art able, thou destroying 
ebampion. Glory to my sovereign lord, and may bo long live, wbo 
bas a son resembling bim in greatness and power, o o o May tby 
Government, tby actions, tby splendour, and tbo kingly power 
bestowed on tbeo by tby father bo propitious, and prove a blessing 
unto tbce.‘ “ o Qn tbo top of bills my youtb is wasted without 
any repining. My verses are remembered in every assembly ; fresh 
mention of my name is made in every ebambor. Tbo justice and 
munificence of tbo Sultan towards mo are great. Ho bas given mo 
bread which is sufficient, and ■ bestows happiness upon mo without 
alloy. My affections draw mo towards my native country, my love 
of my daughter and my son. "Wbon I was in Hindustan, I resided 
upon tbo estate of my old father. Tbo slave Bu Nasr appointed mo 
to a command, like other ndihs. But I was not a ndib, inasmuch as I 
bad not tbo means and appliances which were thought sufficient for 
them. I bad a few servants very black, and a few horses very thin. 
All these appurtenances are necessary in a Government to enable 
the administration to be conducted with honour. Tho parh'idgo and 
hawk do not fly together ; tho lion and antelope do not assoeiato. 
How dare tho turbulent advance their foot in opposition to thy power ? 
o o o o o o o o 

Prince Mahmud congratulated oh his return to Ghazni. 

Thanks to tho incomprehensible God, that the Amir and Shiih of 
Hindustan, the Sword of State and Eeligion, tho honour of our faith. 
Prince Mahmud, son of Ibrahim, has returned from Hindustan to 
the Sultan, the just lord of tho world, o o o "When thou earnest 
over tho deserts in tho month of Nisan for tho purpose of this in- 
terview, thou didst cross the Chandraha, tho Jailam, the Waihind, 

and Mahminara,® as Moses did the Nile of Egypt. 

o « o o o o o o 

1 This allusion to father and son shows that this ode is addressed to Prince Mahmdd, 
the son of Ihrhhim. 

* The Indus flows under those two tovras. This portion of the stream is now 
called Attak as far as Khlhbhgh. 
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light: of day or tlio darkness of night. » « « The clarions of Mahmud . 
resounded like thunder from the clouds. From behind the walls 
arose the cry of “ Strike, strike.”^ The troops of the King made au 
assault together, and dragon-like swords defended the ramparts. 
The faulchions of the holy warriors made the ground of Agra flow 
like a river with the blood of the enemy, o « « I saw the King 
plunging into the middle of the fight like a male lion, with a man- 
devouring scimetar in his hand, » » o At last, from the holy 
warriors within the fort arose the shout of “ Victory to our Sovereign 
Lord Mahmud.” o o o ];^ow do the kings from all quarters send 
their presents unto thee — loads of red gold, and files of male 
elephants. As so many elephants are collected, make their stables 
at Kanauj, and appoint Chand Edi to take charge of them. May 
this victory be propitious to thee, and mayst thou capture by the 
sword a thousand such forts as these. Thou shalt be lord throughout 
the seven climates, as this conquest over the infidels testifies, 
o o o ojo o Ott 

The conquest of Mdliod. — The author describes hts former 
, circumstances. 

Thou didst depart with a thousand joyful anticipations on a holy 
expedition, and didst returm having achieved a thousand victones. 
Thou didst encamp at pleasant spots in each province in the hottest 
season of the year. On this journey thy army destroyed a thousand 
idol-temples, and thy elephants trampled over more than a hundred 
strongholds. Thou didst march thy army to Ujjain ; Malwa trembled 
and fled from thee. Thy encampments were gardens, thy roads 
were groves. On the way to Kalinjar thy pomp obscured the 
light of day. The lip of infidelity became dry through fear of thee, 
the eye of plural- worship became blind. All the people felt alarm 
at thy army, and regarded it as the approach of the day of judg 
ment. ^ AU the mothers of Turkistan produce children to 
adorn thy Court. AU the mines of Hindustan increase their pro- 
duction of iron to make weapons for thy wars. The wilds bnng 
foi-th the various kinds of horses for thy stables. The Eumis sen 
cuirasses ; the Eussians send helmets ; Bum, Baghdad, Wasit, an 
1 Mdrd mdr. * This is the first use of a Hindustani phrase in a Persian author. 
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Shustar forward tbo clioico robos of tboir inanufactiu-e. Afc all times 
every ouo presents as many valuable tbuigs as bis means admit. 
"Wbo is able to show a living ? but thou art able, thou destroying 
champion. Glory to my sovereign lord, and may ho long live, who 
has a son resembling him ui greatness and power. o May thy 
Government, thy actions, thy splendour, and the kingly power 
bestowed on thee by thy father bo propitious, and prove a blessing 
unto thee.‘ ® On the top of hills my youth is wasted without 
any repining. My verses are remembered in every assembly ; li-esh 
mention of my name is made in every chamber. The j ustico and 
munificence of the Sultan towards mo are great. Ho has given mo 
bread which is sufficient, and • bestows happiness upon mo without 
alloy. My affections draw mo towards my native countr}’-, my love 
of my daughter and my son. ^Yheu I was in Hindustan, I resided 
upon the estate of my old father. The slave Bu Nasr appointed mo 
to a command, like other nu'ihs. But I was not a mUb, inasmuch as I 
had not the means and appliances Avhich were thought sufficient for 
them. I had a few servants very black, and a few horses very thin. 
All these appurtenances are necessary in a Government to enable 
the administration to bo conducted with honour. Tho partridge and 
hawk do not fly together ; tho lion and antelope do not associate. 
How dare tho turbident advance their foot in opposition to thy power ? 
oooooooo 

Frince Mahmud congratulated on his return to Ghazni. 

Thanks to the incomprehensible God, that tho Amir and Shah of 
Hindustan, the Sword of State and Religion, tho honour of our faith. 
Prince Mahmud, son of Ibrahim, has returned from Hindustan to 
the Sultan, tho just lord of tho world, o o o ’^Vhon thou earnest 
over the deserts in tho month of Hisan for tho purpose of this in- 
terview, thou didst cross the Chandriiha, tho Jailam, tho Waihind, 
and Mahminara,- as Moses did the Nile of Egypt. 

*^'*^000000 

This allusion to father and son shows that this odo is addressed to Prince hlahmdd, 
the son of Ihrhhim. 

flows under those two towns. This portion of tho stream is now 
called Attak as far as Ktdhbhgh. 
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Conqimt of Kamuj hj Mom IIL-The outUr lewaih 1,1, 

and excuses himself. 

’Ala-u daula Mas’ud, by tbe aid of Islam, raised a thousand 
standards, round each of which was arrayed a gallant army. He 
turned his face towards Hindustan, to prosecute a holy war. 

With a valiant army of Turlcs and others, and by the aid of the 
King, they toolr Mulhi, the accursed God-forsahen Chief of Hind. 
They placed chains on his feet and a collar on his neck. They 
carried him to the royal presence. Kanauj was the capital of Hind, 
which the infidels regarded as their pole-star. Its story is not con- 
cealed, for it was the Ka’ba of the Samanis, and the Kibla of the 
infidels. The treasures of Hind were collected in it, just as all 
rivers flow into the sea.^ MuUii had soldiers, wealth, elephants, 
and ai-ms : conceive therefore what else he had. He had taken 
possession of Hind by force, for ho was the Ka’ba of the wicked, and 
the Kibla of the infidels. His face was black, his deeds demoniacal, 
his religion was \vitchcraft, his disposition that of a tiger begotten of 
the devil, of the family of hell, a worshipper of idols. *■'* He 
bounded up in alarm, and had such fear for his life that he looked 
on his sacred thread as the folds of a snake. *•'* From the raining 
of thy swords, the garden of Hind bloomed ; the bones were white 
as jessamine,® and the blood red as a rose. Oh, powerful 

Lord, it is now nearly ten years that my life has been wasting with 
sorrow and anguish. My body has become as thin as a hair, my 
heart is burning and my chest is torn with my long blue nails. 

Why should I turn my face away from thy exalted dynasty, for I 
have been a slave of it for seven generations. Sa’d Salman did 
seivice for fifty years, and obtained these large estates with difSculty 
and made them over to me ; but my enemies have taken them away 
from me, and my house is destroyed. I came with a petition that 
justice might be done, but have met no satisfaction. I know no 
fault or crime of my own, but my deceitful enemy planned my 
destruction. No one has ever seen me throw away my arms, there 
1 His hydrography is better than Bishop Hall’s, who makes rivers flow from 

the sea. , . . 

* There is a play upon words in this couplet, “ Samamsthn” meanmg a 
garden, as well as a country of Samanis, and in another passage the same simile 
with reference to a battle-field. 
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■was during tho battle a sword iu my hand, nor have I shown my 
back in flight, and in tho disaster an arro^v penetrated my eye. Let 
all the infidels bo asked if I did not sor\'o tho Shah like other slaves. 
I sing thy praises like a nightingale ; why then am I cooped up 
like a hawk in a hill fortress ? 


D.— 3irR kVLr SUER. 

Mir kUi Sher, or ’Ali Sher Amir, tho enlightened minister of 
Suluin Ilusain of Persia, -was l>:)m about .v.ri. Sl-f (a.d. 1 * 110 ), 

Mir ’Ali Sher was of an illustrious family of tho Chaghatli tribe. 
Itis fatnur, Bahadur, who was a man of deep Icirniug and science, 
and vriiose chiet pride it v.'as to give a finishe^l c-duaation to his 
cliildr(.n, h-jld one of the principal ofiices of government during tho 
reign of Sultdn Abil-l K.Iiiju Bdbar, .son of Timur, and 'Ali Sher 
was Li:n?olf employed at Court, having i.'igratiate^l him=elf '.vith this 
prince so much, -.s to oLmLn from him the title of son. He gained 
this favour by means of his literary accompli -.hmeijts, aird eipeoially 
by the display of his talc-r.t as a compo-.er of TurkLh awl Persirni 
vers-es, Yrheii thus T-rince died, Mir ’Ali Sher retired to Me-.hhed, 
and :'a:.;:pn:*c.tly to S imari-:a:.d, v.-bere he devoted hlmeelf yj r.i'idy. 
Seme rime nftenverl-, Hal: In H-miir: B dmdur Khan, having made 
himself nm.:er o: Khunlvin, invited 3Iir 'AH Sher, with whom he 
had neen •^.-uuoatO'I, and thr v.'i.om he e.’itertained a trre-'-t affection, 
ziT zh'j T* Ti TT/'. 1 Cl zo tl-0 trii*icLfc of 

Govemmenn 

ft. m oz tor 
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churi^iliua hy lus libomlity may bo mcntiouecl tbo celebrated poet 
Jamb Ho p.'itronizcd abso sculpturo and architecture, and several 
odificcci dedicated to religion and luiinanity were raised at his solo 
oxpwi.so. Ho W!U also very partial to music, and himself composed 
hu\er.il pieces of merit, which ai‘o said still to maintain tlioir cz’edit. 

llis collection of- Odes in tho Chaghatal, or pure Turkish dialect, 
which ho wrote zmdor tho pooticzil titlo of Nudi, amounts to ten 
thousand couplets; and Ids parody of Kizaini’s fivo poems, containing 
>zcm-iy thirty thousand couplets, is imlvorsally admired by tho culti- 
vators of T'uricish poetry, iu which ho is considered to bo mthout 
a rival. 

In tho rorsijm language tUso ho wrote a collection of Odes under 
tho poetical title of Fundi, from which Hiiji Lutf ’All, in his A'tisJi- 
hulali, h;uj selected tho following as a beautiful specimen : 

“ 0 you who say, 'Don’t curso Yazid, for j^ossibly tho Almighty 
may have had mercy on liim.’ I say, if tho Lord pardoneth all the 
evil which Yazid did to tho Prophet’s descendants, Ho will also 
pardon you, who may liavo cursed him.” 

'AH Shor died 90G (a.d. 1500), five years before his royal 
friend and master Sultan Husain Mirzu, and Hhondami'r has re- 
corded tho date in an alicetionato chronogram : 

"His highness, tho Amir, tho asylum of divine guidance, in 
whom all tho marlcs of mercy w'oro conspicuous, has quitted the 
thorny hrako of tho 'world, and fled to tho rose-garden of pity. 
Since tho ‘ light of morcy ’ Las descended on his soul, those words 
represent tho day of his departure.” ‘ 


E.— ilASNAD ’AXr KHAWAS KHAX 

Thoro is no connected account of this officer in any of these Afghan 
histories. Those who treat of him separately fill their statements 


I Compare S. do Sacy, Mem. sur div. autiq. do la Ferse. 
da SavaU 18-13, p. 387. d. och. Bed. Fors., p. 310. MoHces ct 

JfSS., tom. iv. 21C, 290, uc. 121. Biographical Fict. L. U.K., 8. v. 

Jan. 1812, p. 70. Sir G. Ouseloy, * -- Foots, PP- 

Betrospcct of Mohammedan Mistorg . , _ Me>m>^ f.. 

Erskino’aXi/tio/JlrtfitT, vol. i., p. 81 - ‘' a ■ ' ’ "ibliog., 

David’s Turkish Grammar , p. sxxvi P- < 

p. 9. Tahakdt-i Shdh-Jahdni, fol. ' ; 
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witli what to us aro tho most uniutorostingovenls of his life. Tims, 
in tho Tdrlkh-i Khdn-Jahin (MS., pp. 187-190), there is a long cmlogy 
upon his great Muhammadan virtues, and especially his lavish pro- 
digalifcj’’* in behalf of lazy /iikii‘3. Tho Wiiki’d(~i j\tushldkl (MS., p 2 >. 
112-17) gives these and other particulars; but, notwitlisUuuliug its 
prolixity, is not complete oven in those five long pages, ns an 


hiatus occurs before wo come to tho time of his deatli. 


Tho Tdvtkh-i 


Bdddi (;MS., pp. 291-7) also colobratos his indiscriminate liberality 
to these sanctimonious vagabonds, and gives as {in illuslriition that he 
had no loss than 2500 ap{ulmonts in his palace, in each of wliich 100 
of these obese vermin wore pampered at tlio ndo of two sirs of corn 
per diem, great {ind small. Doubtless, tlie exaggeration of numbers 
is enormous; but admitting o%-en one hundredth part to bo true, it 
again leads to tho rotlection which similar laudations have excited — 
What misery must have boon enhiilcd upon tho wretched plundered 
people to supply the extravagances and ost.ablish tho piety and 
benevolence of these ostentatious patrons of professed devotees. 

With respect to his death, this work simply tolls us that ho was 
killed without having committed any fimlt. In short, all those 
authors dwell more upon tho oxcoUonco and liboi-ality of his cuisine, 
than upon Ids tragic end, and tho dolibomto perfidy and knavery of 
the base king at whoso instigation ho was murdered. There is no 
occasion to notice any of tho political events of his life, for they will 
be found frequently mentioned in tho reigns of Shcr Shah and Islam 
Shah; but it is curious to remark that, on his first introduction to 


public life, when ho succeeded to tho title of Khawas Khan, upon 
the occasion of his elder brother’s being drowned in tho ditch of tho 
fort of Gaur, he came into slight collision with his future murderer 
Islam Shah, then Prince Jaliil Khan. Khawiis Khan urged an 
immediate attack, to which Jalal Khan gave his reluctant consent ; 
but generously attributed tho victory, when gained, to the courage 
and energy of Khawas Khan.® / 

It has been remarked at p. 485, how confused is the record of his 


1 This -will be fouud translated in the annotations of Dr. Dorn’s History of the 
Afghans, part u., pp. 106-8. In a little book entitled tho Shajrat Afghdnia (MS., 
p. 136), this profusion is attributed to Sher Shhh, but ho was too wise and practical a 
man for such follies. 

® Suprd, p. 360. 
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earoor ufc tho beginnios of Islam Shah’s reign. It may, therefore, 
bo necessary to mention that, after flying from Mewat with all his 
aitillery, in which ho was strong, ho remained some time inSirhind, 
whither Azam ITumuyun advanced against him by Islam Shah’s 
orders, ^vith d0,000 men ; but they had a secret understanding with 
eacli otiior, and Khawas Khan rothed leisurely on his advance, and 
entered Kohilkhand, whore, after for a long time desolating the royal 
jHirgaiuia at tho foot of thoKaraaun hflls, ho joined the Nidzis before 
the battle ot Ambala, and on the day of action deserted them on the 
})Iea ot their wishing to exclude any man of the Siir family from the 
succession to tlio empire. His movements here appear to have been 
very extraordinary, for instead of joining Islam Shah, to whom he 
had communicated his intentions, and from whom he might have ex- 
pected to receive tho immediate reward of his perfidy, he again 
returned to his haunts under tho hills, and finally sought the pro- 
tection of the llaja of Kamaun, who conducted himself with great 
magnanimity during tho events wo shall now have to record. He 
entered tlio Hajd’s country by tho pass of Dabar, and fixed bis re- 
sidence at Alhahi. Ahmad Tadgar is the author who gives by far 
tho fullest and most consistent account of his death in a passage 
extending from 336 to 342 of his history, which I here proceed 
to abstract. 


After tho Haja of Eajaurt had presented a white elephant, and so 
iuerratiatod himself with tho Kin" that he was reinstated in his 

O O 

territories, Islam Slidh returned from those parts, and remained 


some time at Agra. 

Hero intelligence was brought him by his spies, that Khawas 
Khan had established himself upon a lofty mountain in the dominions 
of tho Euja of Kamaun, who had assigned him some villages for 
his support, as well as a daily allowance of cash. Upon this, Taj 


Khiin Kirani, who held the Suba of Sambhal,* was directed to use 
every possible means to get the refugee into his power. “If his 
hand could not reach there, he was to do it by messages, promismg 
royal benefactions — such as the imperial disti'icts at the foot of th 

1 This ungrateful scoundrel had owed his preferment to KhawSs Kh&n. 1“ 
Buhsequent history of the Afghans, we find him in rebellion against Ins h®ge- or , 
supporting his usurpations by the same means of lying and forgery w ic 
successful on this occasion. 
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hills, which would he made over to him. By holding out hopes such, 
as these, Taj Khan might he able to send him in chains to Court.” 

Several messages were despatched at the same time to the Eaja, 
who indignantly replied, “ How can I throw into fetters a man who. 
has sought my protection ? As long as I have breath in my body, I 
never can be guilty of such baseness.” Islam Shah himself then, 
wrote to Khawas Khan, to say that he forgave him, and wished that 
what had passed should all be forgotten between them; that the 
Kana of ITdipur had again raised his head, and plundered several 
of the royal possessions, and carried off the wives' and children of 
Musulmans ; that none of the nobles had succeeded in their measures 
against him ; and that all their hopes were now centred in Khawas 
Khan. '' All this is asserted with all the sincerity than can attach to 
an oath, before God ; and after that, an engagement and guarantee 
was engrossed on saffron-coloured cloth, and despatched. And Taj 
Khan was at the same time instructed to use every kind of cajolery 
and flattery, in order to lull that bird into security, and entice him 
into the net ; for the wounds which his conduct had implanted in 
the King’s breast could not be healed but by the salve of his murder.” 

On the receipt of these missives, Khawas Khan’s immediate im- 
pulse was to obey them, but he was strongly dissuaded by his 
adherents and the Eaja, who represented that the King was per- 
fidious, that he had destroyed most of his nobles, and how then 
could he allow Khawas Khan to escape, who had been ten times 
opposed to him in battle ?. These remonstrances were, however, of 
no avail. 

■When Taj Khan wrote to. inform His Majesty that Khawas Khan 
had arrived within twenty Jcos of Sambhal, " The king, who enter- 
tained in his heart the most inveterate hatred, forgot his sacred 
promises and his oath before God, and wrote, saying, ‘ The moment 
he aa-rives slay him, and having stuffed his body with straw, 
despatch it to Dehli.’ ” 

"When Khawas Khan arrived at the town of Sirs!, T/ij Khan 
advanced with his army to meet him, and at night sent his 

I The JfaMzan-i Afghani represents that the Eaja .sahi he v/jw ineapahle of afford- 
ing him protection any longer, and that Khawa, Khfm came himaelf f/j JJbhH and. 
surrendered himself. 



mji-midons to assassinate him. « On tlie morrow, when preparing 
to execute the royal commands, they found, on the removal of the 
sheet from his body, that it was covered with about ten sirs of 
flowers. Taj Eihan was alarmed at what he had done. J^'ever- 
theless, \mder the peremptory instructions he had received, he cut off 
that head, which was the ornament of prostration in prayer, and bound 
it on a spear-head, like that of a common malefactor or mm’derer, and 
sent it on to its destination accompanied by the body stuffed with 
straw.” '■ “ On its arrival, Islam Shah ordered that it should be im- 

paled in the front of the Eed Gate ; and it is said, that when this was 
done, a black wind arose which darkened the whole world, and such 
an earthquake was felt that the loftiest buildings fell to the ground. 
Prom that date, moreover, calamities befell the reign of Islam Shah.” 

He seems to have been bmiedinDehli ; for the Hahkzan-i Afghani 
informs us that when, after exposure for, three successive nights, a 
load of roses, notwithstanding the doubling of the guard, was found 
to have been thrown over the body, Islam Shah was inspired with 
remorse, and ordered that he should be solemnly interred. Pirishta 
also says that his corpse was interred at Dehlx after his assassina- 
tion by Taj Khan ; that his tomb is frequented even at the present 
day ; and that the common people, esteeming him to be a saint, go 
there to offer prayers for success in their undertakings. 

But I have also had his tomb pointed out to me at Khawaspur in 
the Upper Panjab, between the Jelam and the Chinab. He is in 
that neighbourhood also held in high repute for his piety and 
courage ; and there are several popular songs sung in his praise, 

under the appellation of “ Sakhi ” or “ generous.” 

✓ 

P.— DEATH OP SHUJA’AT KHAH. 

"We read so much respecting the actions of this gaUant officer 
during the reigns of Sher Shah and Islam -Shah,® that there is no 
need here to expatiate upon them. Most of the authors who 
have made any mention of his death ® concur in representing it as a 

1 Briggs ascribes this e-veut to 957 .^.h. (1550 a.d.), but not on the authority of his 

original. . 

2 Amongst other monuments of Bis rule, is the town of Shnjh'walpur.near Ujiam. 

■ 3 Afghani (MS., p. 326), .and Tdrikh-i Khan-Jahdn (MS., p. 221). 

Firisbta says he died at M&lwh in 962 h., and the others also say after the death or 
Islhm Shhli. 
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natural one, Tout as tlio following details ai^poar higlily probable, 
and are illustrative of tlio ignominy and baseness wbicb prevailed 
at tbis period, I will abstract an account of them from Abmad 
Yadgar (MS., i^p. 3-i5-350). 

Shujii’at Kliiin, Gbiizi Kbfm Sur, and Ilaji Khan wore directed by 
Islam Shah to lead an expedition against Surat Sing Katlior, whoso 
principality was Ohonsu. The solo reason for this wanton attack 
seems to have been that ho had a white elephant and a beautiful 
daughter. The elephant, though so remarkable for its docility in 
the stable that even children might play with its trunk and tusks, 
was equally celebrated in the field for its valour and ferocity, 
insomuch that no strange driver dnro apin’oach it. 

Surat Sing chanced to bo at Dwarlca when ho heard of the 
arrival of this formidable force ; but two Eiijput chieftains, Kumjja 
and Pampa, having been left behind to manage the army during his 
absence, collected ton or twelve thousand veteran soldiers, and 
erected an earthen circumvallation round Chonsu, with a deep ditch, 
protected by outworks in diflereut places. 

One day, after the army of Islam Shah had reached that neigh- 
bom’hood, they came suddenly upon the village of Niikar, where 
the Eajputs were standing negligently in detached bodies, and had 
taken no means for securing their outposts in that portion of the 
defences. The three nobles, after a short consultation, determined 
upon an immediate attack, and the lot fell upon Shujii’at Khan to 
lead the advance, with 4000 cavalry and seven or eight elephants. 
Haji Khan and Ghazf Khan were to support him respectively on 
the right and left. The Eajputs maintained their ground against 
every attack of Shuja’at Khan, though directed with the utmost 
vigour and impetuosity ; and at the same time, “ the two nobles 
retired, both on the right and loft, because Islam Shah was ill- 
disposed towards Shuja’at Khan, though he pretended to be other- 
wise, on account of Daulat Khan IJjiala, the Khan’s adopted son, 
who was a catamite of the King’s. He had, therefore, directed 
them secretly on the day of battle to let him advance heedlessly, and- 
not give him any support when he required it, in order that ho 
might be slain.” Consequently, when Shuja’at Khan found himself 
deserted by his colleagues, being determined to sell his life dearty, 
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lie put himself at the head of two thousand of Ms o\vii cavalry, and 
astonished e^ven his infidel opponents by his deeds of gallantry, 
“ until his horse fell covered tvith woimds ; when, being driven to 
defend himself on foot with his bow and arrows, he made every 
bolt which he sped send an infidel to hell.” 

The next day, the Hindus being defeated by the other two generals, 
performed tiie jaiihar, when one thousand women became victims in 
that sacrifice. Immense plunder fell into the hands of the victors, and 
treasure was canied off wMch it had taken three or four genonuions 
to amass. “ The King was highly rejoiced to hear of Shujd’at 
Khiin’s death, and ordained a splendid festival to bo held. lie re- 
counted to Daulat Khan Ujidla all the feats of vtdour which had 
been achieved by Shuja’at Khiin and in order to assuage his grief, 
elevated him to the rank which had been enjoyed by his adoptive 
father.” * 

What a paternal king ! What loyal and obsccpuious nobles ! 


G.— WA'KFA'T-I MTJSETJJD'. 

The author of this work. Shaikh Eizkn-lla Mushtaki, was born in 
897 u., and died in 989 u., (Id92-lu81 a,d.).^ In the body of tiie 
work ho names his father Shaikh Sa’du-Ua. Ho speaks of hiniftoU in 
his preface as lumng associated from early youth with the nio.->: 
learned men of his ago, and having greatly benefited by th' if 
colloquies. From tliem ho used to hear sevcitil o.vtraordui.uy 
relations of bygone times, which, together with what he had derivi-d 
from the exercise of his own powers of ob.'jorvatioii, he u-vd 
recount for the instruction and edification of In's fricud-'V 'liav 
were so much struck witli the marvels ho related, and the v-dsa 


* Before thia (if we except L’jj.'dn, wliicij hu father w.ia c-iiup, ihd to 
him) he appc.irj to li.ive held no •■.picitie rank, hut perh.tpj took prevK.'> > f 
liobka, beiii^ the peraoii.d favourite of the Kiiif,'. Thu Jf-j-.-'i-..-* .t// 

he wa, lit liberty to dr.iw ;it any time u !jc of rupe* ■> tniin the l.'e i'urv. I < • ,* - 
mul favoured pe-r.-oa uppe.ua, from some few tr.ii:< recorded of Lii.i, to f.vie ^ 
l.'ttcr til in the general run of hi-, vile conteiiip'TJtie-. he 
fitlurV eieath, by hi-, periieiiouv brother Ikti Bahadur, ed.o b tv (i !t 1 
of ct'Iebriiy in .^I.'lhva. 

• Ni £’.'!i.!tu-!Ja calli him 3Ja-htjbi, wnU' 

ilij., fol. - r.}. 


v»?*+ i 
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lus comimmiciitions, that llioy would bring him pen and ink, and 
beseech him to record in a moro permanent form the ro.sult of liis 
ro.'oaroho.s ; and at last, upon a particular friend of his suggesting 
that the author .should compile an historical work for fho advantage 
of tho.se who wore partial to .such ijupn'rie.s. he undertook the ta,sk, 
and we have the ro.suU in the U u'.tj’Jt-i 

He is .spoken of in terms of higli commendation ))y Shaikli ’Abdii-I 
Ilakk and Shaikh Xuni-l llakk in the Tdr'ilh-i Jfakki and the 
Zuhilaiu-l TaiCtirihh. Ho is .styled uncle by both the.se \s'riters; ' but 
as’Abdu-1 Ilakk was the father of Xuru-1 Ilakk, he mu.st ncce.^.sarily 
stand in a remoter relation to one of them. He is repre.sented as a 
great tniveller. as having mixed with many celebrated men, as an 
oloipteut and learned man, con.sistent and pure in bis conduct, much 
devoted to spiritual exerebc.s, and e.specially in tlio doctrines and 
practices of Svifi-isin, fully aeapiaintoil with the history of politics 
of his time, and his conversation as very engtigiiig and repleto 
with wit, rep.irtee, and anecdote. In his Per.iian compo.sitions ho 
styled himself Mushltil:, in his Hindhi /oyna. Ho pos.ses.'cd tho 
r.u‘e accoinpli.shment at that time of con.sidcrablo knowledge of tho 
Iliudiu 1 anguage. He <ptotes several di.slichs In tho course of his 
history, and ‘‘his l^auiuiban Job Ntranjiin and other tre;iti,''es in 
Hindi* are celebrated throughout the world." Ho had eight 
brothers, all po.sse.ssed of niro (pialifnxitions ; and a.s far as lii.s graml- 
uephew c.aii ho understood, it would .appear that their contem- 
poraries were unanimous in ascribing to them tho merit of having 
effected a considenible improvement in the popular laiiguago of tho 
country. Tho family appears to have had a Lias tow.ards liistorical 
compo.sition ; for, independently of tlie two works noticed above, our 
author’s grandfather, by name Shiukh Ftroz, who is said to havo 
excelled cfiuallj’’ with his pen and sword, wroto an heroic poem upon 
tho war between Sultan. Bahlol and Sulhiu Husain Shark!. ’Abdu-1 
Hakk mentions that ho had it in his possession, but had lost it, 
leading us to infer that it was very scarce. Shaikh Firoz died in 

' ’Abdu-1 Hakk’s Essay on the Literary History oj Ecldi (MS,, fol. 20 v.), and 
Nuru-l Ilakk's Zubdatu-t Taicdrihh (MS., fol. SO r.), and Ahhhdru-l AUhydr (JIS., 
fob 191 r.). 

- The distinction between the Hindui and Ilindf is observed both by ’Abdu-1 
and Auru-1 ilakk, but they are evidently ineaut to apply to the same language. 
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860 H. (1456 A.D.).i He appears to be entitled to a portion of the saint- 
sbip wbicb attaches to tbe nan^e of bis grandson, ibr be was niucb 
devoted to spiritual exorcises, indulged in visions and ecstasies, and 
was especially learned in tbe doctrines and practices of Siifi-ism. His 
religious preceptor was Sbaikb Mubammad Miskin, wbo resided at 
Eanauj, and was much revered by bis credulous disciples. It is 
related of bim tbat wben bis bouse was destroyed by fire, a store of 
rice was burnt along with bis other goods. “ It matters not,” said be, 
‘‘ tbe harvest of us wbo are scorched (with fire as well as tbe light 
divine) will not all bo destroyed,” and threw tbe grain upon tbe 
ground, wben lo ! every seed of tbe grain, when they came to reap it, 
was found to be double. Wben this marvellous produce was brought 
before Sultan Sikandar, be devoutly , thanked God tbat such men 


were produced in bis time.® 

CONTENTS. 
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Size — Small Folio, containing 210 pages of 17 lines each. 


But it is not to be supposed tbat the treatment of tbe history is so 
methodical as the above table would leave one to suppose. On the 
contrary, the work is very ill-arranged, long digressions are fre- 
quently introduced, and reference is again made to reigns which 
have been previously disposed of, and to matters which he confesses 
he had forgotten. Thus, in the middle of the reign of Islam Shah, we 
have an account of some of the nobles of Ibrahim Shah, and then of 
Sultan Sikandar, so as to leave the impression, that here at least 
there must be some error of the copyist or the binder , for such 


1 AhhUru-l Akhtjdr (MS., fol. 323 Y.). 

2 There is an account of this saint in the Ahhbdru-l ^ 
at the end of _it there is a laudatory notice of Mushtdki 
Jahdni (MS., fol. 137 v.). 


Akhydr (MS., fol. 191), 

■. See also Tabakdt-i SUh- 
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strange transposition conlil scurooly have talcou plaoo oitlior by 
design, or the most treacherous lapse of uiemury. Anecdotes are 
also intorspei'scd of the celebrated chiefs and saints of the time, 
and silly stories of miracles, app:u-ilions, demons, enchantment, 
and jugglery deform tho work — exhibiting the extinordinary 
credulity of tlio author, as well as of tho ago in which he lived. 
It contains, however, much that is interesting, and wo are occa- 
sionally favoured with a fow illnslrnlitm.s of tho maimers of tlo' 
times. It atlords, therefore, a rather cojiious Held for o.vtract, 
especially as it is c.vccodiiigly inro. .Han)' of the .stone.s attrii'utid 
to tho author’s her-oes arc popularly related of other .‘'Oveivigu'*. 

Besides tho ono in my own po.-.so.ssion, I know of (uily one v^■^y of 
this work in India, and that i.s an excellent copy in the i v h u- s r 
in tho Afahal library at Lucknow.' It i> stn.n.r-e tl .t 
WdJ:i’(U-t Mtuhtdki sliould bo so uncommon, for it n .( 

by contemporaries,* and contains abundance of trivial \uU 

suited to tho tastes and intellects of the present g;:.. r.v*.; n. 
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come of your own accord, there is no necessity for your attendance, 
except when I am in the camp. Now, though I am at home, you 
still come to me. It appears that you have no love for your own 
family. W hat must they think of you ? ” After saying this, he 
would immediately dismiss him, not even allowing him to sit down. 

If any person died, his allowances were transferred to his son. If 
he had no son, they were given to his sister’s or brother’s son, or 
son-in-law, or any of his relations who survived him. If there was 
no such relation, his wife was ordered to bring her brother or 
nephew, and the allowance was given to him. If she also had none, 
she was advised to adopt a son from her other relations ; and if she 
had no relation, then any well-born child. If she had any fit slave, 
she was allowed to adopt him, but she was enjoined to send him to 
school, and teach him the arts of archery and riding. In short, in 
no manner was any fixed allowance ever stopped. If any learned or 
religious man had an interview with him, he was favoured with 
the grant of a village, a piece of land, or some pension. He always 
took care of his neighbours, and repaired the mosques which had 
fallen into disrepair. 

One morning, Bandagf Mian Ladan Danishmand went to the Khan 
Jahan, and when he asked him what brought him there so early, he 
answered that he wished to eat kliichri, but that he thought he could 
not have it prepared in time ; he had therefore thought of some rich 
man in whose house he could find it ready. He remembered the 


Khan, and immediately came to him. The Khan said that he never 
ate kliich’i, but other things were being made ready ; if he liked 
kJiicJin, it should bo prepared for him. The Mian answered, “ The 


same difficulty exists here : while you are getting it ready, the time 
for eating it will have passed. The Khan said, “ While it is getting 
ready I will send for some sweetmeats for you from the Mzar." The 
Mian said, “ Very good, but teU the man to bring the money to me. 


I will direct him what he should bring.” When the money was 
brought, the Mian said to the man, “ Give it to me, and you go and 
prepare the hliicJivi” In short, when it was ready, and the Mi" 
had finished it, he said he had eaten too freely, and it would be veiy 
troublesome for him to stand the motion of a litter. 
asked, “Why do you go in a litter, have you no horse?" « 
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repliocT tlmt a liorso AvUicli goes imcasily is worse tliau a litter, 
aud that his horse had very unpleasant paces. The Ivhau said, 
“ I will give you ono of my own horses which goes very easily.” 
Tho Mii'iu exclaimed, “ ^Yhy .should I not rido if there ho such a 
horso at my disposal ! ” The Khan ordered his men to bring a certain 
horse, aud it Wius brought just its it stood in the stable, with only its 
clothing on it. Ho ordered it to bo mado over to tho Mian, who 
said, “III cousequeuco of my belly being so full, I complained of 
tho litter ; but now a greater difliculty has arisen, fur I never can 
rido a horso Avith a naked buck.” Tho Khan smiled, and sent for a 
saddle, which was brought and put on tho horse. Tho Miiin then 
asked Avliether ho avus to keep tho animal at his house, or send it 
back. “ Keep it at your house,” replied tho Khan. Tho Miiin said 
there Avas nobody to take care of it. On this ho Avas told that a 
servant should bo employed on monthly Avagos for tho purpose. 
Tho Miiin again asked Avhat it ate, and Avas told that it ahvays ate 
pulse, coarso sugar, and clarified butter. Tho Miiin said, “ Where 
are such things to bo got in this poor man’s houso ? ” So these Avoro 
Avero also ordered to bo given to iiiin. Again ho said, “ When this 
saddle becomes old, another Avill bo required, and ucav clothing Avill 
also bo needed Avheu tho old is Avorn’ out.” Ho Avas told to take 
aAvay those articles also. Ho then said, “ It Avould bo very trouble- 
some to send tho horso-keepor every day for its food ; it Avould bo a 
great favour if you Avero to grant mo a village, tho income of Avhich 
Avill do for all these expenses at once, viis., tho Avages of tho groom 
and the horse’s food, and its saddle, and its clothing, and its green 
fodder.” This request of his Avas also complied Avith, and a village 
Avas granted him in the district of Badiiun. On his taking leave, ho 
said he had taken his dinner and received a horso and a village, but 
the litter-carriers Avho had brought him there had got nothing. On 
this some money Avas given to them, and then at last tho Mian took 
his departure. Such Avas the generosity of Khan Jahan Lodi ! 

When he died, his son, Avhose name Avas Ahmad Khan, neither got 
the title of Khan Jahan nor his father’s rank. Mian Zainurd din 
and Mian Zabaru-d din were two officers of the deceased Khan 
Jahan, and his army and parga7ia3 were given over to their charge. 
A royal /a rmdn was also sent at the same time to the address of 
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Zainu-d din, informing liim that these privileges were gi'anted by 
His Majesty of his own free motion, and not in consequence of Zainu-d 
din’s connexion with Khan Jahan Lodi. From that time Zainu-d 
din took tho muster of the army, and had charge of the parganas. 
Thojag[r of the archers was maintained, to be enjoyed by them. 
To Ahmad Khan, son of Khan Jahan, a tract was granted from the 
district of Kaithal, in tlie name of his mother, besides an annual 
allowance of one lac of tanlcas for the purchase of horses, one 
liic of tanlcas for his clothing, and another lac for betel-leaves and 
other miscellaneous expenses. <» o o 

Mian Zainu-d din. 

I shall now mention some of the moral qualities of Mian Zainu-d 
din, in order to show that the ofScers of those days were so excellent 
that even divines of the present age are not equal to them. He rose 
so early that he bathed and read aU his j)rayers and performed aU his 
religious duties before sun-rise. In tlie daytime, he read the ten 
divisions of the Kur'an, standing- all the time on his legs. He went 
over seventeen divisions of that book every day, and never sat down 
while he was performing this duty. He also read one of the 
taJemilas of Ghausu-s Saklain, and the whole of Husn-i Hasin’, besides 
other miscellaneous prayers, and went through five hundred different 
postures of devotion, all standing. From midnight till noonday he 
was always employed in worship. During this time he never spoke 
on worldly subjects ; if there was anything necessary to be done, he 
directed his servant to do it by signs. While he was taking his 
meals he discoursed on scientific subjects. He dined always with 
learned and religious men, and took a little rest after his dinner. 
In the afternoon he used to speak on secular subjects, and 
give directions respecting household business, and other matters 
which it might be necessary for him to speak of. After this, 
he again attended his prayers, and performed other religious duties. 
He then read the evening prayers, repeating them much oftener 
, than is enjoined by his religion. He did not obtain leisure from these 
religious performances till four hours and a half of the night ha 
passed ; and then he sat a little with his friends, and took as a supper 
some fruit or rice boiled in milk. Having done this he retired 
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his chamber, lil’ouo oi: his servants of either sox ncglectetl to 
read iheiv prayers. Whonover ho brought any slavo from tho 
market, ho first placed him under tho caro of a tutor, in order that 
ho might learn his prayers and bccomo acciuaiutcd with tho precepts 
of tho Muhammadan law, till which timo ho gave him no employment. 
On Friday nights, from tho timo of oveniug prayer, if there was any 
Hindu in his assembly, ho turned him out, and would not oven look 
on tho faco of a Hindu during that niglit. One day three persons 
camo from tho Sultan to cill him, but ho would not go ; and it was 
reported to His lifajesty that although three men had been sent for 
Mian Zainu-d din, yet ho had not chosen to come. Tho Sidtun 
1‘oplied that it was Friday niglit, and ho will not como ; ho may ho 
called after ho has done with his pra^'crs. Ho kopt fast on Thursdays 
and Fridays, besides tho commou-fastiug days. IIo nover neglected 
these duties in any season — summor or winter. Ho always attended 
public prayers on Fridays, oven if ho was ton Jeos off. His kitclien 
was so largo that food was given to every one threo times a day, 
whether ho belonged to his own people or was a stranger, and from 
whatsoever place ho camo. In tho month of Famazan, laco boiled 
in milk was given to every applicant in tho evening, when tlioy 
broke fast, and also early in tho morning. Whutover any person 
wanted to eat was given to him. y 

Evoiy year ho called all his relations, malo and female, from Doldi 
to A'gra, to seo them. On their departure ho asked them all what they 
wished to have, and gave them what they asked. 'Whouovoi', by way 
of charity, he paid tho expenses of a mnrriago ceremony, whether 
tho bridegroom was his relation, neighboui', or a strangor, ho gave the 
bride money, clothes, a bed with its appurtenances, and also a pwi/ct 
if she were of sufficient rank. In short, ho did all that is required 
of a father’. If any guests camo into tho house of those who lived 
on his estate, he sent all kinds of food for them from his own kitchen 
in such quantity that not only was it sufficient for them, but for 
their servants also. During the anniversary days of the Proirhet’s 
death (may peace he to him !) food of tho value of two thousand 
ianlcas was daily prepared during tho twelve days. On tho first and 
last day of the festival, victuals of all kinds, and of good flavour, and 
lialmi were prepared in large quantities, at the expense of four 
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thousand tankas. It should be considered what would now he the 
Talue of four thousand tankas of those days. At last, when Sultan 
Sikandar died, he lost his Government. Ahmad Khan, son of 
Khan Jahan Saiyid, and he both continued without any employ- 
ment ; and they had saved no money to live on. Still many people 
continued faithfully to serve him, and he also continued benevolent 
to all, according to the extent of his means ; but he was often in 
want of money to meet his expenses.^ / 

One day Shaikh Sa’du-lla, father of the writer of this book, who 
from infancy was attached to him, went to him unexpectedly, and 
saw papers before him which he tore one by one into pieces and 
gave to his slave, who steeped them in a basin of water. The 
Shaikh asked him what he was doing. The Mian replied that some 
great and noble persons had taken money from him which he did 
not give them with the intention of receiving back. They, however, 
had sent him the bonds. Now that he was without em23loyment or 
means of subsistence, he thought that he might not be able to resist 
the temptation of knowing himself to be in possession of these 
bonds, which amounted in value to three tacs of tankas, and might 
wish to avail himself of them. Also that his sons after Ins death 
might come forward and claim the money, if he did not destroy these 
bonds during his lifetime. 

His friends also had similar noble dispositions. My father, for 
instance (may God be merciful to him I), had a numerous family. 
When Zainu-d din’s expenses were reduced, my father’s family and 
friends remonsfrated with him for continuing on his establishment, 
observing that other persons holding offices of greater emoluments 
no longer remained in the service of the Mian, whereas ho roinainod 
for two or three years. He replied that it was through the wise dus- 
pensation of God that he got his employment, that people who are 
compeUed to work for their livelihood, if pay be withdrawal, v-ill no 
longer serve, and that what he wished was moderate, and that bus 
desires were satisfied. Ho had accumulated, he said, enough during 

> Tho vicissitudes of such an ostentatious fool ntfcct us \rith no symp.ith}. ihc 
onh' excuse that can bo advanced for this vicious extravagance is, t iat * 
did not expend all their extortionate gains as fast ;is they were acquired, ttiu .. 
would have done it for them. 
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his service to enable him to maintain himself and the Mian for two 
or three years. And upon his friends again remarking that they well 
knew he had nothing of his own, he said he would sell his houses 
and books, he would have no care as long as anything remained in 
his possession. So, without receiving any salary, he remained three 
years with Mian Zainu-d din, and after his death, four years with 
his sons, serving the family altogether for a period of fifty-five years. 

There was a Mughal by name Mamuu. Having resigned his 
situation at some other place, he entered the service of Mian 
Zainu-d din. Soon after Sultan Sikandar died, and the Mian 
became poor, the Mughal remained still faithfully attached to him, 
for he was a very good man. 

One day, his son was leading a mare to the river to water, and in 
the sand he felt something under his foot. The boy took it up, and 
saw that it was a scabbard of gold. He brought it immediately to 
his father, and showed it to him, saying that he had found it in the 
bed of the river. Mamun took the boy by the hand and brought 
the scabbard to Mian Zainu-d din, requesting him to make it over 
to its owner. The Mian sent it to the loazir’s oflice. In those 
days it was a rule that if any person found a thing lying in any 
place, he was to bring it to the police, and it was himg at the arch 
of the city gate. If an owner appeared, and on inquiry established 
his claim, it was delivered to him. It appeared, that a Hindu 
named Jugraj, was passing through the gate, when he recognized 
the scabbard, and informed the police that it belonged to him. 
They asked him if he remembered how much the gold on it weighed. 
He replied fifteen tolas. After inquuy the article was given over 
to him. ^ On ascertaining who the discoverer was, Jugraj offered 
him two hundred tankas, but he would not accept them. His 
friends advised him to take the money, because it was offered to 
him as a free gift. But he strenuously declined to receive any 
remrmeration. 

On every Monday the Mian repeated the prayers Tchatam durud 
200,000 times ; and gave boiled rice worth four hundred tankas in 
alms to the name of the Prophet, may peace be to him ! On Thursdays 
he repeated the ikklds 100,000 times, and prepared sweetmeats at the 
expense of fom’ hundred tankas to be offered in the name of the 





Saklain. These oblations were made without 
cs > twic^ every week. What a forttmate 


tl** Wliil i 


aay 

time it was when 

so good, and the officers so worthy of Mm ! 

ILe second brother, whose name was IXian Zabara-ddin, was also 
escoec-ngtj pious. ^ o o He generally Eved eight months in Dehli, 
onaccnrraonths in Agra. As long as he was in the former place 
Is cv^ry Holiday invited to the Shams-i Eauz an. assembly of learned 
ana religions men, Safi's, poets, literary persons, singers, and 
Ho had a very large and EberaL kitchen, from wliicli 
vrcvnols vvom rceely distributed. On Wednesdays, an assembly of 
tho Sviina people was convened in the monastery of Sult'mu-I 
Hisbiikhs on the bjinks of the Jumna. In the same mauuer the 
pArev nsfionibkd every Thursday at the place where the print of the 
nkorhors tcoir was preserved in one of the palaces in FfroziMi. 
On ikideys he auended the weekly prayers in the city. Again, on 
Saturdays u party was coEected in a palace at the village of 
srid there he amused himself avith hunting for two days. 
Ho vdsi tcoh there his female estahlishment and tents with him; 

vHve tor one night only, they never accom- 


Hue '•vent re any piu 


vanicu - 
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of some people of that part of the country amounted to three lacs 
of tanhas. Ho inoreased them to fifteen lacs. When he returned 
to the Court, being seized by a fatal siclcness, he intimated that he 
had something to say to the King, and was asked whether he would 
send the message, or wished to speak himself. He replied he wished 
to speak personally. The King said if ho had strength enough to 
come, he might, and if not ho himself would go to him. Upon this, 
the Khan came to Court, seated in his pulld, and informed the King 
that he had brought the dhodn’s and his own accounts, and requested 
that somebody might bo ordered to examine them. His Majesty 
replied, “I had appointed you my Viceroy, invested with full 
power. What accounts have I to settle with you ? What you did 
was just as if I had dona it myself.” The Khan again said, “ I 
have given some things to people without your royal orders ; if 
you maintain the grants, it is good ; if not, you may deduct their 
value from my loay.” Thera wore some meritorious people who had 
very little maintenance, and some again were entirely destitute. 
Their provision formerly amounted only to three lacs of tanhas, which 
he had increased to fifteen lacs. His Majesty said, “I have just 
told you that you were my Viceroy, and I know that %vhatover was 
done, was done for my advantage, and therefore I readily sanction 
it.” He then ordered the papers to be brought, and had them all 
steeped in water and obliterated. 

o o o o o o o o 

The nobles of Sulldn Silcandar's reign. 

Among the great nobles of Sultan Sikandar’s time was Saif Khan 
Acha-ldiail. He had 6000 horse rmder him, and was dejputy of 
’Azam Humayun, the jdgirddr of Karra, who used to buy 2000 
copies of the Kur’dn every year, and had 45,000 horse under his com- 
mand, and 700 elephants. There were also Daulat Khan-khani, 
who had 4000 cavali-y ; ’Ali Khan Ushi, who had 4000 also ; Firoz 
Khan Sarwani, who had 6000. Amongst other nobles there were 
25,000 more distributed. Ahmad Khan also, the son of Jumal Khan 
Lodi Sarang-khani, when he was appointed to Jaimpur, had 20,000 
cavalry under him. Sultan Sikandar went twice against the in- 
fidels of Bhata, when the rdjd fled, and placed the river between him 
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and pursuit. But his country 
troops returned. 


was ravaged before the Imperial 


MugUld and the Bdjd of Ghampdran. 

Mian Husain Farmuli vras jdgtrddr (maJcta’) of Saron and 
Champaran, which are caUed Jal-khet, or field of water. He was 
a very brave man. - Besides the villages comprising his jdgir 
{muwdjth), he had taken 20,000 villages from the infidels. At 
one time, when he himself was proceeding towards the teiritory 
0 Champaran to attack the Eaja, and was encamped on the banks of 
the Gandak, Mughula Kirani, who was one of his nobles, wanted 
to know how far the Eaja was from there. He was told that ho 
was in the fort on the other side of the river. He again asked how 
many 7cos it was. The people said that the river alone divided them, 
but that the breadth of the stream was seven Ivs. Mughula, on ^ 
hearing that only the stream intervened, said, «The infidel chief is 
on the other bank, and I am sitting on this. What kind of Islam 
is this if I delay ? He then made a vow that imfcil ho had attacked 
him he would hold every kind of food and drink as unlawful as 
a carcase. Saying this he rose up, and mounted his horse, exclaim- 
ing, “In the name of God ! ” All the people advised him not to ho 
so ]3recipitate, as the stream was seven /cos in breadth. Ho said ho 
would not mind even if it were seventy /cos, because ho had taliou a 
vow upon himself, let the event be what it may 1 Ho thou plunged 
his horse into the stream. In some places he obtained a footing on 
the bottom : in others, where it was deeper, he was obliged to mako 
the animal swim. His people also followed him in the same uiaunor. 
Haibat Khan, Bahadm* Khan, and Ikhtiyar Khan, wlio were also 
nobles of the Kirani ti’ibe, when they heard that Mugluihi had 
thrown himself into the river, followed the example, and all tho 
soldiers of the army, wheresoever they were eucamjied, ivont and 
plunged into the stream. 

Mian Husain, who was in his tent, asked what the uproar ivas 
about, and was told that the whole army had gone towards the 
river ; that Mughula had entei'ed it first, and attorwards every 
person that bear'd of his feat had emulated tho example. Ihe Mian 
also took horse, and overtook Mughula in tho water', and urged him 
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to go back. Ho replied, “ You employed me for service, and now 
I shall do my duty, "Wlien the work cannot bo done by a servant, 
it is time for the master to- take the trouble uiDon himself. To- 
day you shall see my exertion. Do you return in safety — will 
not.” Although he was much dissuaded, ho would not listen to- 
anyt)iing ; so the Mian was also obliged to go on, because the whole 
army had thrown themselves into the water. At sunset they 
approached the infidol Eaja, reposing happy in the thought that a 
large river was between him and his enemy, and that even in a 
whole year it would bo impossible for them to cross it. Suddenly 
an itproar arose in the city, for it was reported from the watch- 
tower that the Afghans had arrived, but the Eaja would not credit 
it, and was engaged in his pastimes when the Afghans were upon 
him, and forced him to fly for his life. By the will of God, that day 
Mughula became a martyr. Mian Husain greatly lamented his loss, 
and said, “ Would to God that to-day there had been no victory, 
for that and the plunder combined are no compensation for the loss 
sustained in the death of Mughula ! ” 

Thus, after a duration of two hundred years, destruction fell upon 
the kingdom of the Eaja; and all the riches and treasures which 
were amassed during that period were dispersed in plunder. The 
shoes of the infidels who lost their lives in this action were col- 
lected by Shaikh Baud Kambu,^ who was a sliihhldr of Mian 
Husain ; and when melted down no less than 20,000 moJiurs of gold 
were obtained from them. 

o o o o o o o o 

Other nobles of Sulldn SiJeandar’s reign. 

One half the whole country was assigned mjugir to the Farmulis, 
and the other half to the other Afghan tribes. At this time, the 
Lohanis and Farmulis predominated. The chief of the Sarwanis 
was ’Azam Humayun, and the principal chieftains of the Lodis were 
four, viz. Mahmud Khan, who had Kalpi in jdgir } Mian ’Alam, to 

1 We find tliis monster mentioned elsewhere in the Wdki'dt-i Mushtdhi as taking 
out his dagger, and boasting that no less than 20,000 men had fallen its victims, by 
-way of intimidating the Shaikhzadas of Ch&nderi, -where he was employed by Husain 
Khfin to superintend his police arrangements. 
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whom Etawa and Chaudwar were assigned ; Mubarak Khan, whose 
jdgir was Lucknow ; and Daulat Khan who held Lahore. Amongst the 
Sahu-khads, the chiefs were Husain Khan and Khan Jahan, both 
■descended from the same ancestor as Sultan Bahlol ; Bahlol, son of 
Kala, son of Bahram ; Husain Khan, son of Eiroz Khan, son of 
Bahram; and Kutb Khan Lodi Sahu-khail, who flourished in the 
time of Sultan Bahlol. 

I shall now give an account of the Farmulis. The districts {iktd') 
of Saran and Champaran were held by Mian Husain ; Oudh, Ambda, 
and Hodhna, by Mian Muhammad Kala Pah& ; Kanauj by Mian 
Gadai ; Shamsabad, Thanesar, and Shahabad by Mian ’Imad ; 
Marahra by Tatar Khan, brother of Mian Muhammad ; and Hariana, 
Desua, and other detached jparganas by Khwajagi Shaikh Sa’id. 
Each of these possessed surpassing bravery and courage, but the 
sons of Shaikh Sa’id were pre-eminent above all for their leai’ning 
and generosity. Shaikh Sa’id also himself, besides his nobility, 
possessed a great many excellences. He was a great favourite of 
Sultan Sikandar, who said one day, that it was thirty years since the 
Khwajagi had been associated with him, and yet he had never done 
anything to offend him. He never told any story twice over; and 
every difScult question that he put to him, always met with a ready 
solution. 

4:» o *> o u <1 o <5 

Mi'dn MaWuf FarmuU. 

He was a saintly, courageous, and generous man. From the time 
of Sultan Bahlol to that of Islam Shah, he fought in eveiy battle- 
field, but always escaped without a wound. He would accept of no 
reward or present from any king, and would never eat food from the 
house of any Hindu. At the time that the Eana of Chitor invited 
Mian Husain Farmuli and other nobles to an entertainment, the 
Kana took a favourite dish, and stood offering it to Mian Ma ruf, 
saying, “ All the other nobles have honoured me by partaking of my 
viands, and have eaten ; pray do you gratify me and do the same, 
by turning your hands towards this repast.” He replied, “ I never 
yet have eaten from the house of a Hindu.” The Kana said, Only 
be so kind as to accept the hospitality of your slave.” He reiterated 
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liis refusal, “ lu tlie whole of my life I havo not done such a thing, 
nor can I now consent to do so.” Muin Husain, addressing him in 
the Afghan language, said, Many things should he done for ex- 
pediency’s sake. To-day, there is an object in the concession; so 
put your hands into the dish.” Mian Ma’ruf replied, “ You are my 
superior, it is for you to gratify him.” At last, when all the nobles 
vehemently pressed him to comply, he took up a little with two of 
his fingers and placed it in the comer of his napkin, promising that 
he would eat it. But when ho departed thence, he opened the 
napkin and threw its contents upon the ground. So determined was 
he, when ho had once taken a notion into his head. 

In the action between Shor Shah and MM Deo, ho was wounded 
with a sword. At that time ho was one hundred and seven years 
old. One of the anecdotes related of lum on this occasion is illus- 
trative of his usual self-denial. Shor Shah sent him 300,000 tanJeas 
as a recompense for the wound he had received. But he sent it 
back with the remaiic, that he had never accepted remuneration 
from the King, and still less could ho do so now, as the infliction of 
a wound had been sustained solely in the cause of God. 

o o o a o o o o 

Slier Shah. 

[During the reign of Sher Shah many regulations were made, and 
many forts built. He resumed the rent-free tenures, and made new 
grants on his own part. No person of high or low degree who went 
into his presence departed empty and without receiving something. 
He fixed a daily payment of 500 tolchas of gold upon the poor-house 
{langar-i fulcard), and night and day he was considerate and liberal 
to the needy. He settled allowances upon the blind and helpless of 
every place and village and city. Two institutions were kept up 
during his reign without any intermption ; one, the religious estab- 
lishments {’imdrat hhdnah), and the other the houses for the poor ; 
for these two institutions confer a general benefit. His private 
kitchen was very extensive, for several thousand people fed there 
every day. Whoever wanted food went to his kitchen and ate 
pnder an order which he had issued. He himself used to take his 
meals with learned men and shaikhs. There was such security in 
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tho country during liu rciga tint tliefu and liighway r\>b! try 
uiikuown. dVlivn sucli a tluugcccurrtdf iho . osl-u-Fif,;; of lil t’, ' 
burroimdiiig viilagts wero iuLyd, and rtatitutis. u Ut ih>? r*'*;'.- y 
■wa.H ex icted from tliuin. Examinaiioim wore hold in the *, 
aud precautions taken that the like should iiui cccur ag lin. Fr . 
Gaur to tho confines of Ins dominion;, in every dini^tk'n, he i >t 
built .Kird/s and halting places at every kos ; and jots <>f water a r- 
pl.iced at dm dcors of tho da/.uj fur the Uso of 3lui'ihaio-‘ a. t 
Hindus. At every .-nrin a laaojVd, a rov.d clruuler 
hilliihdhi), mid a vvell Were couatruoied ; and to every d.k p: « 
fan'azziu (crier), an (priest), and .diiV.-Ffa" (m,n.a_ 4 vr! wet ' u- 

pointed, and lauds were allotted at the place for their supj^. ut. It'.. 
Gaur to the coufiiiLS of Uudh,* a read wtis ni.ido having ^ u 
g.irden-.', and .shady and fruit-bearing tree-'. Ar.-'tl’.cr o 1 v..’ 
gaidei'.-. ;wid Siini/s from Benarcs to tJm country of .M iti b; vt t> 
limhtup'ir. -Vnother road with ^irdeus .vud .-.arah's trom t 
Judbpur. Au>'itlKr from Ilav.ina to Jaunpur and to .^junr. d.. : 
weie 17<'0 .'Ure'/s, and at evvry sur.ir tliere u<'iu piij’ rt h t ’ 
r ady. tliat news tr.ivelled -"OO km in om^ day. f F a* 

the story <piutod in tho imto on psge il>5. J 
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accounts. JIo summoned to liis prosonco tlio officers of every 
country from which, ho received rovonuo and tribute, and received 
their accounts. Petitions were received from every quarter, and 
replies were sent; ho himself dictated them in Persian, and the 
scribes committed them to writing. Every person who came to 
wait upon him was received in tho palace. Ho kept money 
(hJiazdna) and revenue {Mardj) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and money wore ready. The 
chief treasury was in Kohtas, under tho charge of Ikhtiyar Khan. 
In the country of tho Galchars ho had a fort upon tho top of a hill, 
and ho maintained a largo force tlioro, to tho command of which the 
three great chiefs Masnad-i ’Ali Khawas Khan, Haibat Khan 
Kiyazi, and T'sa Khan Niyazi and other amirs were (at different 
times) appointed. Ho had 3000 elephants in his stables, and tho 
number was daily increasing. The whole of tho territories in his 
possession contained 13,000 for which sliilcJcddrs were 

appointed. His forces were numerous, and of every kind of horse 
and foot. Every man who came was entertained. 25,000 infantry 
and lafganddrs Avere attached to his person ; 7000 lafganddrs were 
in the fort of Handu (Mandu ?) ; 3000 lafganddrs were at Chitor ; 
1800 at the fort of Kantambhor ; 600 at the fort of Bayana ; 1000 
lafganddrs at Gwaliyar (Gwalior) ; and 1000 infantry at the fort of 
Eohtas. It was known that a suitable garrison was maintained in 
every fort in the country. The force of horse under the royal com- 
mand consisted of 150,000, some of whom were appointed on 
service, and others were sent to their own homes. In every pargana 
there Avas a sliiklcddr, a munsif, a treasurer, a Persian writer, and a 
Hinduwi writer, and in every sarlcdr there was a chief sliiklcddr and 
a chief mmstf. At the branding time every man came forward and 
showed his horse * and rendered his account, Munsifs were ap- 
pointed for examining the brands in the armies on the frontiers, and 
the King himself occasionally made visits to different parts for this 
purpose. He kept one army in the upper country, as has been 
already mentioned, one army in Bengal, one at Eohtas, one in'^ 
Malwa, one at the fort of Chitor, one in Khajwara, one in the 

^ The Avord in the MS. is ‘ arras j ’ hut in the translation it has been read as 

c 1 j ‘ a horse.’ 
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country of Dtandliera, one in Nagor and Judlipm-, and in tUo fort of 
Eantombhor and Baj^vara. No fort in tie country was without a 
garrison or a commandant.] 


Sultan MalmM of MandiV 


[The beginning of this passage is defective.] One day a merchant 
arrived with a large company. Amin Shah, according to his custom, 
demanded a present. The merchant replied that ho avas a trader 
under Sultan Fi'roz, who had strengthened the fort of Kanial, aiul 
that he was taking grain thither. Amfn Shah said, no matter who 
he was, he must pay the regular due, and go on his way. The 
merchant told Amin Shah ho was going to the King, and that if he 
would forego the duty, he (the merchant) would induce the King to 
grant him the coimtry of Mandn, and to send him a horse and a robe. 
Did he prefer this or the custom duty ? Amfn Shah said, that if tliis 
were done, he also would become one of the servants of the King, 
and would servo him to the best of his power. So ho allowed the 
merchant to pass. When the merchant came into the presence of 
the King, ho represented that there was a man by name Amfn Shah, 
who was zamtnddr of Mandu, and had all tho roads in his power. If 
the King wmre to send a farmdn conferring on him tho territory 
of Hlandu, ■which -svus entirely desolate, ho would secure tranquillity. 
Tho King sent a robe and a horse by that same merchant, who pro* 
ceedod to Amfn Shah, and presented them to him, and c.vprcssod hia 
devotion. From this day forth Amfn Shah gave up walking on foot, 
and took to riding. Ho also made his friends ride, enlisted horae* 
men, and promoted tho cultivation of tho country. 

After his death, his sou luuucd Iloslumg succeeded him. He 
became King, and as.sumed tho stylo of royalty. Tho country 
Mandn became prosj^erous, fort.s were built at differont places, an l 


armies w'cro rai.sed. 

A man by name Mabmfid Alughia 
entered his service. He advised him 


Khilji came to IToshang. an 1 
to cuufcr fight'-CU phu'C-V ia 


jd<jir on his (the King’s) eighteen .son.'*, 
obtain admission, and that they might 


so that no stranger tr, 
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King’s lifetimo. Hosliang acted accordingly. This Mahmud was a 
treacherous man, and aspired to sovereignty. Ho first separated the 
King’s sous from him. Afterwards ho became his minister, and 
gave his daughter in marriago to the King, in order to seom’e a 
position by this relationship. Thus ho first became minister, and 
afterwards a relation of the King. Twelve years he cherished his 
schemes without imparting them to any one. Ho consulted only 
with himself. Ho had constructed a place in his house where he 
used to sit. When ho came from the King’s Court, he wont into it, 
and there ho talked to himself about what ho had done, and what 
ho must do if tho result wore as ho expected. One day his father 
remarked that whenever Mahmud returned from the King’s Court, 
he attended to nothing else, but went straight into that room. He 
was curious to know what his son did there. So when Mahmud 
went into that place, his father also secretly repaired thither, and 
listened to what ho said. Ho heard him speaking of sovereignty. 
So the father stepped in, and struck him on the head with both his 
hands, demanding why he entertained designs of royalty, and asking 
if he wished to ruin himself and all bis family. Mahmud said, “ 0 
imprudent man ! you have disconcerted my scheme of twelve years, 
and have broken down a throne.” His father went out from tho 
place, and told tho King his son’s insane design, and warned him 
against the intended treachery. Hereupon Mahmud feigned sickness’ 
hung up curtains at his door, and took to his bed. When it 
was daybreak, the King sent some servants to see him. The King 
sent some physicians to ascertain the facts. Mahmud drew the 
curtains close, and made the room dark. He placed a pot near him, 
and having caused an animal to be butchered, he drank its blood. 
When the physicians came, he called them to him, but they could not 
see anything through the darkness. It is customary for physicians 
when they pay a visit, after waiting a little while, to feel the pulse 
of the patient. As it was very dark, they required a little light 
that they might see him and feel his pulse. He arose hastily and 
asked for the basin. When it was placed before him, he forced him- 
self to vomit, and then called for the lamp that they might see what 
he had thrown up. He then drew back his head, and rolled about 

*-P A lrt-rvTv\ Tiroa "Kooiri txtqo tmi4* 
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before the physicians, they saw it was full of blood. So they did 
not feel his pulse, but went and told the King that he was in a very 
bad state. Whether he was loyal or unloyal, he had only a few 
minutes to live, for he must die in a short time. The King sent his 
wife to take a last look of her father. When she came, he 
(Mahmud) told her that Hoshang had numerous sons, and that what 
he had done was to obtain the throne for his grandson. She, how- 
ever, must help him in one matter. When she asked what that 
was, he said she must give some deadly poison to Hoshang. She 
confessed she had such a thing, and promised to give it to him. So 
he sent her back, and she went and performed her task. 

On the night when Sultan Hoshang died, Mahmud arose and 
placing his grandson upon his knee he seated him upon the throne. 
He surrounded him with men on whom he could rely, and raised the 
canopy over his head. He issued a proclamation to the nobles, and 
had robes of honour prepared. Then he called them before him one 
by one. Every one that recognized him received a robC; and was 
dismissed by another door ; but every one that refused was killed 
there and then, and his body put out of sight, so that at length all 
his adversaries were removed. After a time he killed his gi’andson 
also, and himself became King. So he who had been wuzi)' was now 
King. In the course of his reign he made his eldest son, (afterwards) 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d din, his wdzir, 

V 

Account of SuUdn Ghiijdsu-d din Kliilji, King of Mandu. 

He was a religious and righteous king. He was a careful observer 
of religion, but he also enjoyed the pleasures of the world. It was 
his custom that he kept every night some thousand gold mohirs 
under his pillow, and in the day he gave them away to dosoiwing 
people. In his haram there were seventy women who know tho 
Kur'an by heart, and it was the rule that when the Sulti'm was 
dressing they were to read it out, and not to leave oft till ho had 
finished putting on his clothes. 

One day a person brought a hoof of an ass, and said it was tho 
hoof of the ass of Christ (may peace be to Him!). Ho gavo him 
50,000 tanlias, and took it from him. WeU, four persons brought 
four hoofs. Ho took them all, and gi-antcd 60,000 tankas to each 
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one of llujm. Aftonvanl'i another j)or:.'in c.uno and brought another 
hoof, and the .-anu) hum was oialered to ho given to him. One of 
bin cximiiorh tde^-rved, “ My lorxh an jtss h;vH only fonr feet, and I 
never he:u\l that it had five. nnUo-' jicrhajis the of t.'hriht had live." 
lie rcjdied, “ Wlio known? It may ho that thin last Jinin han told tho 
truth, and one of the olhern was wo^ng. Go and give this ni.an 
al.-o do, 000 /o:iJ:as.’' 

lie h.ad ordered his private servants uml [•en-onal atteiulants that 
when he was in the enjoyment of pha-'Uro or engaged in any worldly 
pursuit, they should place a pieee of cloth lieforo him, and tell hitn 
it was his cofliu shroud. 'This they did, and ho took w.irning trom 
it. IIo would rise up, perform his ahlutious, Ih seocli forgiveness 
fnuu Almighty G<)d, and then engage in worship, lie had also 
enjoined tho atteudajits in !n‘s /eiruiii to awake him from sleep ; and 
if ho did not arise, to throw water on him, or pull him oiV from t!io 
bed, so that ho might not neglect tho jn'ght pniyers. Also, that if ho 
woro oveu silting in u ple;wuro party, and tho time for tho night prayer 
arrived, they .should tidco him by tho baud and lead him away. Ho 
never uttered to them any improper or (pierulo\is words. Into.Kica- 
ling licpiors ho \vould never look upon with his eyes nor hear of. 
Ono day a potion (ina'/un) was madu for him, and when it was ready 
ho was informed of it. IIo said it was not to bo brought to him 
until ho had hoard tho names of the ingrodiouts in it. Accordingly, 
the list was brought and read to him. IIo heard it. Thoro woro 
three hundred and more ingredients in it, and among them was ono 
drachm of nutmeg. Ho said tho mcdicino was of no use to him. 
More than a lac of tanJeaa had been spent for it, but lio ordered it to 
bo brought and thrown into tho dx*ain. A person begged that it 
might bo given to somebody olso ; but bo replied, wliat ho could 
not allow himself to take, ho would not give to others. Ono day, 
the horse on which he used to rido fell sick. On it being reported 
to him, ho ordered medicine to ho given to it. Noxt morning, tho 
horse was well. Ho asked if it was bettor, aird the people replied 
yes. He then asked if it recovered of itself, or if medicino had 
been administered. Ho was told that mcdicino had been given. He 
then asked what medicine. The people said, what tho physicians 
prescribed. Tho King thought it might bo something that was pro- 
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beliiud him. Tho Shaikh roplied, ho had learnt the Kur’an by 
heart ; that ho had como from Delxli, and had brought some grains 
of -wheat, over each of which ho had read tho whole Kur an. / The 
King said, “ Then I ought to go to him ; why have you brought him 
here? ” Tho Shaikh replied that tho man was not worthy that His 
Majesty should go to him. “ Lot him bo what ho is,” said the King, 
“but tho present which ho has brought is such that I should go on my 
head.” Tho Shaikh observed that His j\Iajesty would act according 
to his goodness, but that, as a servant of his Comt, ho was afraid he 
should bo blamed by tho ministers of tho ago for taking his 
Sovereign to tho house of an unworthy person. Tho King told him 
not to consider tho outward appearance, but to have regard to w at 
concerned religion and tho soul. At last tho Shaikh decided tha 
the man should bo in tho jdm' masjid on Kiiday, and t a 
Majesty might take tho present from him there. This was approved 
of by tho King, and on Friday tho man came. The Shaikh, when 
the prayers wore over, reminded tho King, who or^re im 
the man to ascend tho pulpit, men ho did so, the King spread 
the lower part of his garment, and tho man cast down the grams. 

y 

H.— BIBLIOGEAPHIOm NOTICES OP WOEKS OP 
the PEEIOH. 

I. 

Zainxi-l Alclihdr- 
This wk is quoted in the Histories 

aiu Ahmad BakhsM as one of the authorities on w ' i j 

meats are founded ; but it does not appear for what P”"' 
of Indian History they are indebted to it for m orma Quseley, 

knowledge I have of it is derived from the account of Sn W. Ouseley, 

who describes it thus extraordinary work ; 

“The Zainit-l AlclMr is a very cuiio ^ Jewish, Christian, 

containing the ancient history of Persia, o Annals of the 

Magian, and Hindu religious fasts and 
Muhammadan kings and KhciUfas, Geogmp 
and chronological tables,” etc. 
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“A most valuable work in illustrating the history and antiquities 
of Asia, Of this oxcollent work I have never seen another copy.” * 
Size — Small folio, containing 527 pages. 


n. 

TdnJch.i Hind 

Haji Khiilfa mentions (No. 23d0) a work under this title, com- 
posed by Muhammad bin Yusuf Hirwi. He says that it contains an 
account of the notable things in the country of Hind, and he adds, 
“ To this Title are to bo referred the histories of New 'West India, 
which a late author has translated into Turld from the lingua franca, 
with additions. In it he has given a full account of the country 
Icnown by the name of Yangi Dunya, “the new world.” The 
Tdrilcli-i Sind is no doubt the same work as Bisdlu-i ’Ajdib wa 
GJiardib-i Hindustan, since the author of that ti-eatise also bear's the 
mune of Muhammad Yusuf Hirwr. This Hisdla is twice quoted in 
the Haft Iklim under “ Kalpi.” 

It is probably the same TdriJdi-i Hind which is quoted in the 
Tdrilch-i Alfi, the Habihu-s Sugar, and the Hafalidlu-l Ins. As the 
last two in their quotation from the Tdrilch-i Hind show the author 
to have been contempoi'ary wdth, and to have conversed with IDiwaja 
Hasan Dehlivi, who was a discqrle of Nizamu-d din Ahmad, he must 
have flourished about the beginning of the eighth century of the 
Hijra, for Nizamu-d din died A.n. 725. 

HI. 

TdriJch-i Pddshdhdn-i Hind; 

Tdrilch-i Pddshdhdn-i Himdijiin. 

The first work is described in Stewart’s Catalogue (p. 17) as an 
abridged history of the Muhammadan kings of Hindustan till the 
accession of the Emperor Akbar. It is probably the same as the 
work of that name noticed by James Eraser {Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts collected in the East, 1712), as well as by Yon Hammer {Gesch 
d. red. Pers., p. dll). . 

1 See Sir W. Ouseley’s Onental Mviu^cripts, No. 701, and of thcAnc. 

Mist. o/Tersta, p. rdL 
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The second is the title of a ■work in the Catalogue of Oapt. 
Jonathan Scott’s Library (Ouseley, Oriental Collections, vol. i., 
p. 370). 

I.— AUTOBIOGEAPHY OF TmUE. 

[ Tn a very kind and appreciative review of the Third Y olumo of 
this workj Dr. Sachau, of Yienna, has re-opeued the qxiestion as to 
the authenticity of the Malfuzdt-i Ttniuri. The old arguments for 
and against were noticed in the account given ot the book in 
Yol. HI. ; but as it is a matter of some literary interest, Dr. Sachau s 
objections are here quoted in full. 

“The last two works in the series of chronidos described in 
this volume refer to Timur. The first of them, MalJ i\zdt-i-Tinum, 
pretends to be an autobiography of Timur. The reader Avill bo 
astonished to learn how that monster — ^who know so woll how to sack 
and burn cities, to slaughter hundreds of thousands of his iollow- 
oreatures, to lay waste almost one-half of the thon civilized world 
in a marvellously short time — in his leisure hours received inspira- 
tions from Olio ; that he, in short, was a Tatar Ctesar. Even atlmit- 
ting that he knew how to write, we cannot believe in his author ship 
of the book in question, and that for the following reasons. 

“A certain ’Abu Talib Husaini presented to the Emperor Shahjahau 
a Persian translation of an autobiography of Timur, from his 7th to 
bis 74th year, "written originally in Chagatai. The original, he stated, 
bad been found in the library of a Pasha of Yaman. This story 
sounds strongly apocryphal. First of all, it is not very likely in 
itself that Timur should have written bis own history. But Babar 
bad done so, likewise Jahangir. Why should not also the^ father o^ 
the family, Timur himself, have had this ‘family predil^non 
Certainly it was a very good business to produce sUch a wor^ 
court of Shahjahan. It is not necessary to suppose thar ihm p^ue 
himself believed in the authenticity of the boo^, oui. ^ 

deemed it in his interest to adopt the story as i-. was prxw_>._ 
to make people believe in it. ^ 

“ Professor Dowson shows (p. 390), from the ^ ^ 

^Junia, composed by Sharaf-al^n Yazdi, a-H- S-5, cmy tm--,. 

^ Academy, Xo. 34, loth Octo^^, 1^.1- 
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after Timur’s deatli, that certain ofiScers in the. suite of Timur were 
always employed to write down everything that happened to him, 
in fact to compose court-chronicles both in Turki and Persian. 
There is no reason to doubt this statement of Tazdi ; it is from these 
materials that he composed his eulogy, not to say history, of Timur. 
Bnt were these materials ever gathered and formed into one coherent 
composition, into a book ? This we can hardly believe to have been 
the case if we remember the statement of Yazdi, that his patron 
Ibrahim, Timur’s grandson, tried to procure for him ‘from all parts 
of his dominions copies of the toorhs relating to the life of Timur ’ 
(p. 391). But admitting that such a book existed, how then, did it 
happen that it remained unnoticed for centuries under the reigns of 
all Timur’s descendants as far as Shahjahan ? If, after the death of 
Timur, another dynasty had come into power, it would be only 
natural that they should have tried to destroy every memorial of 
then' predecessors. But that was not the case ; members of his 
family were sitting on the thrones of Persia, Transoxiana, and India. 
Further, are those court-chronicles identical with the Malfuzdt-i- 
Tinmri, as Professor Dowson seems to believe (p. 340) ? The editor 
states quite correctly with regard to Yazdi’s Zafar-ndma and the 
Malfdzdt, that one is a mere reproduction of the other. And from 
this fact we conclude that the Malfdzdt are forged upon the Isasis of 
Yazdi’s work. In the first instance, the Malfdzdt are composed in 
the strict form of an autobiography (‘I said,’ ‘I ordered,’ etc.), 
and we can scarcely assume that this was the form of the above- 
mentioned court-chronicles. Secondly, if Timur had been an author 
himself, Yazdi would certainly have mentioned it, and woidd, page 
after page, have enlarged on his stylistic attainments. But such is 
not the case.” 

Dr. Sachau, in the first place, deems it to bo incredible that a 
monster like Timur ever wrote his memoirs, even if he were able 
to write at all. It has never been contended that they were actually 
written by Timur with his own hand, but that the book was pio* 
duced under his personal direction and superintendence, and tlmt 
he intended it to pass as his autobiography. That Timur was 
“ a monster ” is certain, but why this should disqualify him fiom 
writing a history of his life is not manifest. Other monsters ha\c 
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taken a pride in tiae record of their imtinities nnd atrooitie^, but ll.ei, 
their opinions of themsebes and of their deeds differed ^idcly Iroiu 

the verdict passed upon them by manhind. y 

That the story of the discovery of the hook /sounds strongly 
apocryphal,” has- been admitted from the first. ^/It gives giouiul for 
very great suspicion, hut it would not he conclusive, even if the bo<ik 
were enthely destitute of evidence as to its autlieuticity. 

It would certainly have been “ a very good business to [sroducu 
such a work at the com't of Shah Jahan,” if tho work had l)cen 
written in the prevailing style. But the book in question tells 
a plain straightforward tale, devoid of all that vaniish and tin.ifl 


which a forger, in accordance with tho prevailing taste, would h.'ivc 
lavished upon his work to make it acceptable. Tho reception it inut 
wth shows what was thought of it: Another writer was coramis* 

1 . 1 . - rr i' > 


sioned to assimilate it to the Zafar-nmna. 

^ “ The Malfuzdt are composed in the strict form of an autobiogmphy 
(‘I said,’ ‘I ordered,’ etc.), and we can scarcely assume that this 
was the form of the above-mentioned court-chroniclcs ; ” but why 
not . and in what form should an autobiography ho written Th- ■ 
« of Babar, Tfuauria deaooudaut, JitL ia ,I ■ „ 

1 K Z ivci: 

pmsedupoa Ma memoirl 

XdfkUf ® equally mimifest in tbo 

“Lastly, Dr. Sachau thinks that I’fm' ' -l 

tom cortaialy ha,o mootioaea it a T” 

'M«gea oabia stylMoattemmeah- 

'>M beea aa auftor,” Taadi emuW i “if Timur 

"•Otk in aa imptovea style He ^ “ wproauoh" Ms 

« 0^ tbe style „t a tk I? 

'’“STOcattbecourtofTto somewW 

Vwved the ^vritinc, nP V ® S^a^idsou, to boast nf u ^ 

distiuclly leSs us ^ 

""‘tor tie aireotioa of « w, " 

«or. “« Mmsdf, that they were “a “ 
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presence, and received » the impress of his approval.” ‘ Under such 
circumstances the autobiographical form is voiy likely to have bccu 
employed, even though Timur never wrote a lino himself. 

Dr. Sachau agrees that the Memoirs and the Zofaf-udviMi i\xo re- 
productions the one of the other; but bis view is, that tho Memoirs 
are derived from the Zafar-ndma. Against this it may be mgea, 
fii*st, that Yazdi confesses that he used writings whicli bad " received 
the impress of Timur’s approval,” and so acknowledges tlio pre- 
existence of something in the shape of Memoirs. Secondly, tlio 
Zafar-ndma comprises neither “ the Institutes of Timiir ” nor his 
“ Testament,” which form one part of the Memoirs ; so, these at 
least were not taken from tho Zafar-ndma. Lastly, the ilomoirs 
contain many little matters of detail which are not to bo found in 
the Zafar-ndma. So, if tho one work “ is a mere reproduction of 
the other,” the larger work full of minor details cannot have boon 
reproduced from tho lesser work, in which those details do not appear. 
The Zafar-ndma may have been entirely derived from the Memoirs, 
but it is scarcely possible that tho Memoirs wore wholly drawn from 
the Zafar-ndma. 

The Tahalcdt-i Bdlari noticed in this volume reproduces Bahir’s 
Memoirs with all the graces of Persian rhotoric, and stands in the 
same relation to Babar’s Memoir's as tho Zafar-ndma docs to tho 
Malfiizdit-i T'mur'i. There is no question as to tho priority (if Ihshars 
writings. In this case at least, tho natural course prevailed, and tho 
simple narrative preceded tho highly olabortito and polislu-d com- 
position. Are not tho two cases of Timur’s and B.Ibar s Memoir.* 


more likely to bo similar than contrary ? 

In the present volume there are two or three short tcitncts ut tho 
History of Timur, as given by ’Abdu-r BrnwAk in his Malhi’a-J 
Sa\lain. Sir H. Elliot’s Library contains only mmui portu-n* ot 
this part of tho work, and no perfect copy of tho -MS, i.-* acccT-Ud-', 
so at present it ctiniiot bo usccrUrincd whether 'Abdu-r 
acknowledges tho source from which ho derived tho Ib-t-JO - 
Timur. That he borrowed it or traimlatcil it from a provtou-f wnn r 
is apparent — for nothing can bo moreuisaimilvr in atylo -h i.s ...o 
volumes of tho JTut/u’a-s Sa'danu Tho Hi.^tor) of t.M-- 


* Sni Vyl. iiu, J>. ■--•0. 




